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WHAT THE REVOLUTION OF 1789 DID. 


“Tout ce que je vois, jette les semences d'une révolution qui arrivera immanquable- 
ment. . . . . Les Francais arrivent tard 4 tout, mais enfin ils arrivent. . . . . Alors, 
ce sera un beau tapage. Les jeunes gens sont bien heureux; ils verront de belles 
choses.” —VOLTAIRE. 


Tue movement known as the Revolution of 1789 was a transforma- 
tion—not a convulsion ; it was constructive even more than destruc- 
tive; and if it was in outward manifestation a chaotic revolution, in 
its inner spirit it was an organic evolution. It was a movement in no 
sense local, accidental, temporary, or partial; it was not simply, nor 
even mainly, a political movement. It was an intellectual and 
religious, a moral, social, and economic movement, before it was a 
political movement, and even more than it was a political movement. 

If it is French in form, it is European in essence. It belongs to 
modern history asa whole quite as much as to the eighteenth century 
in France. Its germs began centuries earlier than the generation of 
1789, and its activity will long outlast the generation of 1889. It 
is not an episode of frenzy in the life of a single nation. In all its 
deeper elements it is a condensation of the history of mankind, a 
repertory of all social and political problems, the latest and most 
complex of all the great crises through which our race has passed. 

Let us avoid misunderstanding of what we are now speaking. Most 
assuredly the close of the eighteenth century in France displayed 
a convulsion, a frenzy, a chaos such as the world’s history has 
not often equalled. There was folly, crime, waste, destruction, con- 
fusion, and horror of stupendous proportions, and of all imaginable 
forms. There was the Terror, the Festival of Reason, the Reaction, 
and all the delirium, the orgy, the extravagance, which give brilli- 
ancy to small historians and serve as rhetoric to petty politicians. 
Assuredly the revolution closed in with most ghastly surprises to 
the philanthropists and philosophers who entered on it in 1789 with 
so light a heart. Assuredly it has bequeathed to the statesmen and 
the people of 1889 problems of portentous difficulty and number. But 
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we are speaking now neither of ’93 nor of ’95, nor of ’99, of no local 
or special incident, of no single event, nor of political forms. We are 
in this essay dealing exclusively with “the ideas of ’89,” with the 
movement which at Versailles, on 5th May, 1789, took outward and 
visible shape. And we are about to deal with it in its deeper, social, 
permanent, and human side, not in its transitory and material side, 
The Seine, the Loire, and the Rhone have washed away the blood 
which once defiled their streams, the havoc caused by the orgies of 
anarchy has been effaced, years make fainter the memory of crimes 
and follies, of revenge and jealousy. But the course of generations 
still deepens the meaning of “ the ideas of ’89,” of the social, intel- 
lectual, economic New Dirth which then received official recognition, 
opening in a conscious and popular form the reformation that, in a 
spontaneous form, had long been brooding in so many generous 
hearts and profound brains. 

No reading of merely French history, no study of the reign of 
Louis XVI. by itself, can explain this great movement—no political 
history, no narrative of events, no account of any special institu- 
tion. Neither the degeneration of the monarchy, nor the corruption 
of the nobility, nor the disorder of the administration, nor the bar- 
barism of the feudal law, nor the decay of the Church, nor the vices 
of society, nor the teaching of any school, nor all of these together 
—are adequate to explain the revolution. They are enough to 
account for the ‘confusion, waste, conflict, and fury of the contest— 
ie., for the explosion. But they do not explain how it is that hardly 
anything was set up in France between 1789 and 1799 which had 
not been previously discussed and prepared, that between 1789 and 
1799 an immense body of new institutions and reformed methods of 
social life were firmly planted in such a way that they have borne 
fruit far and wide in France and through Europe. Nor do any of 
these special causes just enumerated suffice to explain the passion, 
the contagious faith, the almost religious fanaticism which was the 
inner strength of the revolution and the source of its inexhaustible 
activity. What we call the French Revolution of 1789, was really 
a new phase of civilisation announcing its advent in form. It had 
the character of religious zeal because it was a movement of the 
human race towards a completer humanity. 

Rhetoricians, poets, and preachers have accustomed us too long to 
dwell on the lurid side of the movement, on its follies, crimes and 
failures; they have overrated the relative importance of the catas- 
trophe, and by profuse pictures of the horrors, they have drawn off 
attention from its solid and enduring fruits. In the midst of the 
agony it was natural that Burke, in the sunset of his judgment, 
should denounce it. But it was a misfortune for the last generation 






















































WHAT THE REVOLUTION OF 1789 DID. 709 
that the purple mantle of Burke should have fallen on a prophet, 
® who was not a statesman but a man of letters, who, with all Burke’s 
? passion and pr judice, had but little of his philosophic power, none 
of his practical sugacity, none of the great Whie’s experience of 
affairs and of men. ‘The “universal bontire”’ theory, the “ grand 
suicide ”’ view, the “ chaos-come-again”’ of a former generation, are 


seen to be ridiculous in ours. The movement of 1789 was fur less 





the final crash of an effete system than it was the new birth of a 
C8 +e ° é -8 . 

ereater svstem, or rather of the irresistible germs of a greater sys- 
18 © eae ‘ ome m3, ; Py 
I. tem. The contemporaries of Tacitus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, 

could see nothing but ruin in the superstition of the Galileans, 
n, 


just as the contemporaries of Decius, Julian, and Justinian saw 


rt 
pothing but barbarism in the Goths, the ranks, and the Arabs. 


m 
Fea: 


The year 1789, more definitely than any other date marks any 
other transition, marks the close of a society which had existed for 


some thousands of years as a consistent whole, a society more or less 


— 
poet 


based upon military force, intensely imbued with the spirit of heredi- 


- ? ye Be : : . 

tary right, bound up with ideas of theological sanction, sustained by a 
. scheme of supramundane authority ; a society based upon caste, on 
class, on local distinctions and personal privilege, rooted in inequality, 
° political, social, material, and moral; a society of which the hope of 
é salyation was the maintenance of the sfatus quo, and of which the 
' Ten Commandments were privilege. And the same year, 1789, saw 
; the official installation of a society which was essentially based on 


peace, the creed of which was industry, equality, progress; a society 


where change was the evidence of life, the end of which was social 


ra ~~ 


welfare, and the means social co-operation and human equity. Union, 


communion, equality, equity, merit, labour, justice, consolidation, 


fraternity—such were the devices and symbols of the newera. It 


ee ee ; alia 
is therefore with justice that modern Europe regards the date 1789 


asa date that marks a greater evolution in human history more dis- 
tinctly than, perhaps, any other single date which could be named 
between the reign of the first Pharaoh and the reign of Victoria. 

| One of the cardinal pivots in human history we call this epoch, 


and not at alla French local crisis. The proof of this is complete. 
All the nations of Europe, and indeed the people of America, contri- 
buted their share to the movement, and more or less partook in the 
movement themselves. It was hailed as a new dispensation by men 
of various race; and each nation in turn more or less added to the 
movement and adopted some element of the movement. The intel- 
lectual and social upheaval, which for generations had been preparing 
the movement, was common to the enlightened spirits of Europe and 
also to the Transatlantic Continent. The effects of the movement 
have been shared by all Europe, and the distant consequences of its 
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action are visible in Europe to the third and the fourth generations, 
And lastly, all the cardinal features of the movement of 1789 are in 
no sense locally French, or of special national value. They are 
equally applicable to Europe, and indeed to advanced human societies 
everywhere. They appeal to men primarily, and to Frenchmen 
secondarily. They relate to the general society of Europe, and not 
to specific national institutions. They concern the transformation 
of a feudal, hereditary, privileged, authoritative society, based on 
antique right into a republican, industrial, equalized, humanised 
society, based on a scientific view of the Common Weal. But this is 
not a national idea, a French conception of local application. It is 
European, or rather human. And thus, however disastrous to 
France may have been the travail of the movement officially pro- 
claimed in 1789, from a European and a human point of view it has 
abiding and pregnant issues. May we profit by its good whilst we 
are spared its evil. 

Obviously, the salient form of the revolution was French, ultra- 
French ; entirely unique and of inimitable peculiarity in some of its 
worst as well as its best sides. The delirium, the extravagances, 
the hysterics, and the brutalities which succeeded one another in a 
series of strange tragi-comic tableaux from 1789 till 1795, were 
most intensely French, though even they, from Caps of Liberty to 
Festival of Pikes, have had a singular fascination for the revolu- 
tionists of every race. Dut the picturesque and melodramatic acces- 
sories of the revolution have been so copiously over-coloured by the 
scene-painters and stage-carpenters of history, that we are too often 
apt to forget how essentially European the Revolution was in all 
its deeper meanings. 

A dozen kings and statesmen throughout Europe were, in a way, 
endeavouring to enter on the same path as Louis XVI. with Turgot 
and Necker. In spite of the contrast between the government of 
England and the Government of France, between the condition of 
English industry and that of France, Walpole and Pitt offer many 
striking points of analogy with Turgot and Necker. The intellectual 
commerce between England and France from (let us say) 1725 to 
1790 is one of the most memorable episodes in the history of the 
human mind. The two generations which followed the visit of 
Voltaire to England formed an intellectual alliance between the 
leading spirits of our two nations: an alliance of amity, offensive 
and defensive, scientific, economic, philosophical, social, and poli- 
tical, such as had not been seen since the days of the Greco-Roman 
education or the cosmopolitan fellowship of medieval universities. 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Hume, Adam Smith, Franklin, Turgot, 
Quesnay, Diderot, Condorcet, d’Argenson, Gibbon, Washington, 
Priestley, Bentham—even Rousseau, Mabli, Mirabeau, and Jefferson 
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—belonged to a Republic of Ideas, where national character and 
local idiosyncrasy could indeed be traced in each, but where the 
essential patriotism of humanity is dominant and supreme. 

In England, Pitt; in Prussia, Frederick ; in Austria, Joseph ; in 
Tuscany, Leopold; in Portugal, Pombal; in Spain, d’Aranda; all 
laboured to an end, essentially similar, in reforming the incoherent, 
unequal, and obsolete state of the law; in rectifying abuses in 
finance; in bringing some order into administration, in abolishing 
some of the burdens and chains on industry; in improving 
the material condition of their states; in curbing the more mon- 
strous abuses of privilege; and in founding, at least the germs, 
of what we call modern civilised government. Some of these 
things were done ill, some well, most of them tentatively and with a 

g) 
strange childishness of conception, and in all cases without a trace 
of suspicion that they were changing the sources of power and their 
political constitution. And in all this the rulers were led and 
inspired by a crowd of economical and social reformers who eagerly 


naive ignorance of the tremendous forces they were handling, with a 


proclaimed Utopia at hand, and who mistook generous ideals for 
scientific knowledge. Tor special causes the great social evolution 
concentrated itself in France towards the latter half of the eighteenth 
century ; but there was nothing about it exclusively French. Socially 
and economically viewed, it was almost more English and Anglo- 
American than French; intellectually and morally viewed, it was 
hardly more French than it was English. Hume, Adam Smith, 
Burke, and Priestley are as potent in the realm of thought as 
Diderot, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Condorcet. And in the realm of 
social reform, Europe owes as much to Bentham, Howard, Clarkson, 
Franklin, Washington, Pitt, and Frederick, as it does to Turgot, 
Mirabeau, Girondins, Cordeliers, or Jacobins. The “ideas of ’89” 
were the ideas of the best brains and most humane spirits in the 
advanced nations of mankind. All nations bore their share in the 
labour, and all have shared in the fruits. 

But if the Revolution were so general in its preparation, why 
was the active manifestation of it concentrated in France? and why 
was France speedily attacked by all the nations of Europe? These 
two questions may be answered in two words. In France only were 
the old and the new elements ranged face to face without intermix- 
ture or contact, with nothing between them but a decrepit and 
demoralised autocracy. And no sooner had the inevitable collision 
begun, than the governments of Europe were seized with panic as 
they witnessed the fury of the revolutionary forces. In England the 
Reformation, the Civil War, the Revolution of 1689, and the Hano- 
verian dynasty, had transferred the power of the monarchy to a 
wealthy, energetic, popular aristocracy, which had largely aban- 
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doned its feudal privileges, and had closely allied itself with th 
interests of wealth. During two centuries of continual struggle and 
partial reform, a compromise had been effected in Church and in 
State, wherein the claims of king, priest, noble, and merchant had 
been fused into a tolerable modus virend/. In France the contrary 
was the case. During two centuries the monarchy had steadily 
asserted itself as the incarnation of the public, claiming for itself all 
public rights, and undertaking (in theory) all public duties; crush- 
ing out the feudal authorities from all national duties, but g@uaran- 
teeing to them intact the whole of their personal privileges. As it 
had dealt with the aristocracy so it dealt with the Church; making 
both its tool, filling both with corruption, and giving them in 
exchange nothing but license to exploit the lay commonalty. Th 
lay commonalty naturally expanded in rooted hostility to the privi- 
leged orders, and to the religious and hereditary ideas on which 
privilege rested. It grew stronger every day, having no admixture 
with the old orders, no points of contact, having no outlet for it 
activity, harassed, insulted, pillaged, and rebuffed at 


S 


every turn, 
twenty-six millions strong against two hundred thousand ; all dis- 
tinctions, rivalries, and authority, as amongst this é/ers é¢a/, uniformly 
crushed by the superincumbent weight of Monarchy, Church, and 
Privilege. The vast mass of the people thus grew consolidated, 
without a single public outlet for its energies, or the smallest oppor- 
tunity for experience in affairs; the whole ability of the nation for 
politics, administration, law, or war, forced into abstract speculation 
and social discussion ; conscious that it was the real force and pos- 
sessed the real wealth of the nation; increasing its resources day by 
day, amidst frightful extortion and incredible barbarism, which it 


was bound to endure without a murmur; the thinking world, to 
whom action was closed, watching the tremendous problems xt stake, 
in their most naked and menacing aspect, without any disguise, 
compromise, or alleviation. And in France, where the old feudal 
and ecclesiastical system was concentrated in its most aggravated 
form, there it was also the weakest, most corrupt, and most servile. 
And there, too, in France the fiers état was the most numerous, the 
most consolidated, the most charged with ideas, the most sharply 
separated off, the most conscious of its power, the most exasperated 
by oppression. Thus it came about that a Muropean evolution broke 
out in France into revolution. The social battle of the eighteenth 
century began in the only nation which was strictly marshalled in 
two opposing camps; where the oppressors were utterly enfeebled 
by corruption ; where the oppressed were fermenting with ideas and 
boiling with indignation. 

The fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries saw the silent universal 


but unobserved dissolution of the old medizval society. For cru- 
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sades the soldier took to the puerilities of the tournament. The 
lordly castles fell one by one before the strong hand of the king. 
The humble village expanded into the great trading town. The 
Church was torn by factions and assailed by heresies. The musket- 
ball destroyed the supremacy of the mailed knight. The printing- 
press made science and thought the birthright of all. The sixteenth 
century saw a temporary resettlement in a strong dominant monarchy 
and a compromise in religion. Whilst the seventeenth century in 
England gave power to a transformed and modified aristocracy, in 
France it concentrated the whole public forces in a monstrous abso- 
lutism, whilst nobility and Church grew daily more rife with obso- 
lete oppression. Hence, in France, the ancient monarchy stood 
alone as the centre of the old system. [Beside it stood the new 
elements unfettered and untransformed. It was the simplicity of 
the problem, the glaring nature of the contrast, which caused the 
intensity of the explosion. The old system stood with dry-rot in its 
heart; the new was bursting with incoherent hopes and undefined 
ideals. The Bastille fell 

Take a rapid survey of France in the closing years of the 
Monarchy. She had not recovered the desolation of the long wars 
of Louis XIV., the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the banish- 
ment of the Protestants, the monstrous extravagance of Versailles 


and a new era began. 





and the corrupt system which was there concentrated. The entire 
authority was practically absorbed by the Crown, whilst the most 
incredible confusion and disorganization reigned throughout the 
administration. A network of incoherent authorities crossed, re- 
crossed, and embarrassed each other throughout the forty provinces. 
The law, the customs, the organization of the provinces, differed 
from each other. Throughout them existed thousands of hereditary 
offices without responsibility, and sinecures cynically created for the 
sole purpose of being sold. The administration of justice was as 
completely incoherent as the public service. Each province, and 
often each district, city, or town, had special tribunals with peculiar 
powers of its own and anomalous methods of jurisdiction. There 
were nearly four hundred different codes of customary law. There 
were civil tribunals, military tribunals, commercial tribunals, ex- 
chequer tribunals, ecclesiastical tribunals, and manorial tribunals. 
A vast number of special causes could only be heard in special 
courts: a vast body of privileged persons could only be sued before 
special judges. If civil justice was in a state of barbarous compli- 
cation and confusion, criminal justice was even more barbarous. 
Preliminary torture before trial, mutilation, ferocious punishments, 
a lingering death by torment, a penal code which had death or bodily 
injury in every page, were dealt out freely to the accused without 
the protection of counsel, the right of appeal, or even a public state- 
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ment of the sentence. For ecclesiastical offences, and these were a 
wide and vague field, the punishment was burning alive. Loss of 
the tongue, of eyes, of limbs, and breaking on the wheel, were 
common punishments for very moderate crimes. Madame Roland 
tells us how the summer night was made hideous by the yells of 
wretches dying by inches after the torture of the wheel. With this 
state of justice there went systematic corruption in the judges, 
bribery of officials from the highest to the lowest, and an infinite 
series of exactions and delays in trial. To all but the rich and the 
privileged, a civil cause portended ruin, a criminal accusation was a 
risk of torture and death. 

The public finances were in even more dreadful confusion than 
public justice. The revenue was farmed to companies and to per- 
sons who drew from it enormous gains, in some cases, it is said, cent. 
per cent. The deficit grew during the reign of Louis XV. at the 
rate of four or five millions sterling each year; and by the end of 
the reign of Louis XVI. the deficit had grown to eight or ten mil- 
lions a year. But as to the exact deficit for each year, or as to the 
total debt of the nation, no man could speak. Louis XV. in one 
year personally consumed eight millions sterling, and one of his 
mistresses alone received during her reign a sum of more than two 
millions. Just before the Revolution the total taxation of all kinds 
amounted to some sixty millions sterling. Of this not more than 
half was spent in the public service. The rest was the plunder of 
the privileged, in various degrees, from king to the mistress’s 
lackey. This enormous taxation was paid mainly by the non-privi- 
leged, who were less than twenty-six millions. The nobles, the 
clergy, were exempt from property-tax, though they held between 
them more than half of the entire land of France. The State could 
only raise loans at a rate of 20 per cent. 

With an army of less than 140,000 men, there were 60,000 
officers, in active service or on half-pay, all of them exclusively 
drawn from the privileged class. Twelve thousand prelates and 
dignified clergy had a revenue of more than two million sterling. 
Four millions more was divided amongst some 60,000 minor 
priests. Altogether the privileged orders, having hereditary rank 
or ecclesiastical office, numbered more than 200,000 persons. Besides 
these, some 50,000 families were entitled to hereditary office of a 
judicial sort, who formed the “ nobility of the robe.” The trades 
and merchants were organised in privileged guilds, and every in- 
dustry was bound by a network of corporate and local restrictions. 
Membership of a ou was a matter of purchase. Not only was 
each guild a privileged corporation, but each province was fiscally a 
separate state, with its local dues, local customs’ tariff, and special 
frontiers. In the South of France alone there were some 4,000 
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miles of internal customs’ frontier. An infinite series of dues were 
imposed in confusion over districts selected by hazard or tradition. 
An article would sell in one province for ten times the price it would 
have in another province. The dues chargeable on the navigation 
of a single river amounted, we are told, to 30 per cent. of the value 
of the goods carried. 

But these abuses were trifling or at least endurable when set 
beside the abuses which crushed the cultivation of the soil. About 
a fifth of the soil of France was in mortmain, the inalienable pro- 
perty of the Church. Nearly half the soil was the property of the 
rich, and was tilled on the métayer system. About one-third of it 
was the property of the peasant. But though the property of the 
peasant, it was bound, as he was bound, by an endless list of restric- 
tions. In the Middle Ages each fief had been a kingdom of itself; 
each lord a petty king; the government, the taxation, the regula- 
tion of each fief, was practically the national government, the public 
taxation, and the social institutions. But in France, whilst the 
national authority had passed from the lord of the fief to the 
national Crown, the legal privileges, the personal and local exemp- 
tions, were preserved intact. The peasant remained for many prac- 
tical purposes a serf, even whilst he owned his own farm. A series 
of dues were payable to the lord; personal services were still ex- 
acted; special rights were in full vigour. The peasant, proprietor 
as he was, still delved the lord’s land, carted his produce, paid his 
local dues, made his roads. All this had to be done without pay- 
ment, as corvée, or forced labour tax. The peasants were in the 
position of a people during a most oppressive state of siege, when a 
foreign army is in occupation of a country. The foreign army 
was the privileged order. Everything and everyone outside of this 
order was the subject of oppressive requisition. The lord paid no 
taxes on his land, was not answerable to the ordinary tribunals, was 
practically exempt from the criminal law, had the sole right of 
sporting, could alone serve as an officer in the army, could alone 
aspire to any office under the Crown. In one province alone during 
a single reign two thousand tolls were abolished. There were tolls 
on bridges, on ferries, on paths, on fairs, on markets. There were 
rights of warren, rights of pigeon-houses, of chase, and fishing. 
There were dues payable on the birth of an heir, on marriage, on the 
acquisition of a new property by the lord, dues payable for fire, for 
the passage of a flock, for pasture, for wood. The peasant was com- 
pelled to bring his corn to be ground in the lord’s mill, to crush his 
grapes at the lord’s wine-press, to suffer his crops to be devoured by 
the lord’s game and pigeons. A heavy fine was payable on sale or 
transfer of the property ; on every side were due quit-rents, rent- 
charges, fines, dues in money and in kind, which could not be com- 
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muted and could not be redeemed, After the lord’s dues came those 
of the Church, the tithes payable in kind, and other dues and exac. 
tions of the spiritual army. And even this was but the domestic 
side of the picture. After the lord and the Church came the king’s 
officers, the king’s taxes, the king’s requisitions, with all the multi- 
form oppression, corruption, and peculation of the farmers of th. 
revenue and the intendants of the province. 

Under this manifold congeries of more than Turkish misrule, it 
was not surprising that agriculture was ruined and the country 
became desolate. A fearful picture of that desolation has been 
drawn for us by our economist, Arthur Young, in 1787, 1788, 1789. 
Every one is familiar with the dreadful passages wherein he speaks 
of haggard men and women wearily tilling the soil, sustained on 
black bread, roots, and water, and living in smoky hovels without 
windows; of the wilderness presented by the estates of absentee 
erandees ; of the infinite tolls, dues, taxes, and impositions, of the 
cruel punishments on smugglers, on the dealers in contraband salt, 
on poachers, and deserters. It was not surprising that famines were 
incessant, that the revenue decreased, and that France was sinking 
into the decrepitude of an Eastern absolutism. ‘ For years,” said 
d’Argenson, “‘ I have watched the ruin increasing. Men around me 
are now starving like flies, or eating grass.’ There were thirty 
thousand beggars, and whole provinces living on occasional alms, 
two thousand persons in prison for smuggling salt alone. Men were 
imprisoned by /e¢tres de cachet by the thousand. 

This state of things was only peculiar to France by reason of the 
vast area over which it extended, of the systematic scale on which it 
was worked, and the intense concentration of the evil. In substance 
it was common to Europe. It was the universal legacy of the feudal 
system, and the general corruption of hereditary government. In 
England, four great crises, that of 1540, 1648, 1688, and 1714, had 
very largely got rid of these evils. But they existed in even greater 
intensity in Ireland and partly in Scotland; they flourished in the 
East of Europe in full force; the corruption of government was as 
great in the South of Europe. The profligacy of Louis XV. was 
hardly worse in spirit, though it was more enormous in extent, than 
that of Charles II. The feudalism of Germany and Austria was 
quite as barbarous as that of France. And in Italy and in Spain the 
Church was more intolerant, more depraved, and more powerful. 
But in France, the whole of the antique abuses were collected in 
their most aggravated shape, in the most enormous volume, and with 
the least of compensating check. In England, the persons with 
hereditary rank hardly numbered more than a few hundreds, and 
perhaps the entire families of the noble class did not exceed two 
thousand; in France they exceeded one hundred thousand. In 
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England the prelates and dignified clergy hardly exceeded one or two 
hundred; in France they numbered twelve thousand. In England 
the entire body of ecclesiastics did not number twenty thousand ; in 
France they much exceeded one hundred thousand. In England, ne 
single subject had any personal privilege, except the trifling personal 
exemptions of a few hundred peers; no exemption from taxation 


nae : : ‘i : Lire 
was known to the law; and no land was free from the king’s taxes. 
In France more than half the soil, and two orders, amcunting 
ogether to over two hundred thousand persons, were exempt. In 
tog ] ’ 


England, with trifling exceptions, the old feudal rights had become 


obsolete or nominal. The legal rights of the lord had disappeared, 
along with his castle, in the ereat Civil War. In France the lord 
retained his social prerogatives after losing the whole of his public 
functions. In Germany, in Italy, in Spain, the lord still retained a 
large part of his real power, and had been forced to surrender some 
definite portion of his oppressive privilege. 

But in France, where the whole of the ancient abuses existed on 
a scale and with an organised completeness that was seen nowhere 
else, there was also the most numerous, the most enlightened, and 
the most ambitious body of reformers. In presence of this por- 
tentous misrule and this outrageous corruption, an army of ardent 
spirits had been gathered together with a passionate desire to correct 
it. It was an army recruited from all classes—from the ancient 
nobility, and even the royal blood, from the lords of the soil, and 
the dignitaries of the Church, from lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
artificers; from sons of the petty tradesman, like Diderot; from sons 
of the notary, like Voltaire; of the clockmaker, like Rousseau; of the 
canoness, like d’Alembert; of the provost, like Turgot; of the marquis, 
like d’ Argenson and Condorcet. This band of thinkers belonged to no 
special class and to no single country. Intellectually speaking, its real 
source in the first half of the century was in England, in English ideas 
of religious and political equality, in English institutions of material 
good government and industry. In the two generations preceding 
1789, such Englishmen as Bolingbroke, Hume, Adam Smith, Priest- 
ley, Bentham, John Howard (one might almost claim part, at least, 
of Burke and of Pitt); such Americans as Franklin, Washington, 
and Jefferson ; such Italians as Becearia and Galiani; such Germans 
as Lessing, Goethe, Frederick the Great, and Joseph II., had as 
much part in it as Voltaire, Montesquieu, Turgot, Diderot, and 
Condorcet, and the rest of the French thinkers who are specially 
associated in our thoughts with the movement so ill-described as the 
French Revolution. 

By the efforts of such men every element of modern society, and 
every political institution as we now know it, had been reviewed and 
debated—not, indeed, with any coherent doctrine, and utterly with- 
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out system or method. The reformers differed much emongst them. 
selves, and there were almost as many schemes of political philosophy, 
of social economy, of practical organisation, as there were writers 
and speakers. But in the result, what we now call modern Europe 
emerged, recast in State, in Church, in financial, commercial, and 
industrial organisation, with a new legal system, a new fiscal 
system, a humane code, and religious equality. Over the whole of 
Europe the civil and criminal code was entirely recast ; cruel punish- 
ments, barbarous sentences, anomalies, and confusion were swept 
away; the treatment of criminals, of the sick, of the insane, and of 
the destitute was subjected to a continuous and systematic reform, of 
which we have as yet seen only the first instalment. The whole range 
of fiscal taxation, local and imperial, external and internal, direct 
and indirect, has been in almost every part of Western Europe 
entirely reformed. A new local administration on the principle of 
departments, subdivided into districts, cantons, and communes, has 
been established in France, and thence copied in a large part of 
Europe. The old feudal system of territorial law, which in England 
had been to a great extent reformed at the Civil War, was recast 
not only in France but in the greater part of Western Europe. Pro- 
testants, Jews, and Dissenters of all orders practically obtained full 
toleration and the right of worship. The monstrous corruption and 
wealth of the remnants of the medixval Church was reduced to 
manageable proportions. Public education became one of the great 
functions of the State. Public health, public morality, science, art, 
industry, roads, posts, trade, became the substantive business of go- 
vernment. These are “the ideas of ’89 ’’—these are the ideas which 
for two generations before ’89 Europe had been preparing, and which 
for three generations since ’89 she has been systematically working 
out. 

We have just taken a rapid survey of France in its political and 
material organisation down to 1789, let us take an equally rapid sur- 
vey of the new institutions which 1789 so loudly proclaimed and so 
stormily introduced. 

1. For the old patriarchal, proprietary, de jure theory of rule, 
there was everywhere substituted on the Continent of Europe the 
popular, fiduciary, pro bono publico notion of rule. Government 
ceased to be the privilege of the ruler; it became a trust imposed on 
the ruler for the common weal of the ruled. Long before 1789 this 
general idea had been established in England and in the United 
States. During the whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies English political struggles had centred round this grand prin- 
ciple: the Declaration of Independence in 1776 had formulated it in 
memorable phrases. But how little the full meaning of this—the 
cardinal idea of 1789—was completely accepted even in England, the 
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whole history of the reign of George III. may remind us, and the 
second and reactionary half of the careers of William Pitt and 
Edmund Burke. Over the Continent of Europe, down to 1789, the 
proprietary, jure divino theory of privilege existed in full force, 
except in some petty republics, which were of slight practical con- 
sequence. The long war, the reactionary Empire of Napoleon, and 
the royal reaction which followed its overthrow, made a faint 
semblance of revival for privilege. But, after the final extinction 
of the Bourbons in 1830, the idea of privilege disappeared from the 
conception of the State. In England, the Reform Act of 1832, and 
finally the European movements of 1848, completed the change. So 
that throughout Europe, west of Russia and of Turkey, all govern- 
ments alike, imperial, royal, aristocratic, or republican as they may 
be in form, exist more or less in fact, and in profession exist exclu- 
sively, for the general welfare of the nation. ‘This is the first and 
central idea of *89. 

This idea is, in the deeper meaning of the word, republican—so 
far as republican implies the public good, the common weal as con- 
trasted with privilege, property, or right. But it is not exclusively 
republican, in the sense that it implies the absence of a single 
ruler ; nor is it necessarily democratic, in the sense of being direct 
government by numbers. It is an error to assume that the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 introduced as an abstract doctrine the democratic 
republic pure and simple. Republics and democracies of many 
forms grew out of the movement. But the movement itself also 
threw up many forms of government by a dictator, government by a 
Council, constitutional monarchy, and democratic imperialism. All 
of these equally claim to be based on the doctrine of the common weal 
and to represent the ideas of *89. And they have ample right to 
make that claim. The movement of ’89, based on the dominant idea 
of the public good as opposed to privilege, took all kinds of form 
in the mouths of those who proclaimed it. Voltaire understood it in 
one way, Montesquicu in another, Diderot in a third, and Rousseau 
ina fourth. The democratic monarchy of d’Argenson, the consti- 
tutional monarchy of Mirabeau, the democratic republic of Marat, 
the plutocratic republic of Vergniaud, the republican dictatorship 
of Danton, even the military dictatorship of the First Consul—were 
all alike different readings of the Bible of ’89. With Carnot and 
Boulanger to-day face to face, all that we can state positively as the 
political idea of *8Y is this. It means government by capacity, not 
by hereditary title, with the welfare of the whole people at its end, 
and the consent of the governed as its sole legitimate title. 

2. The next grand idea of ’89 is the scientific consolidation of 
law, administration, personal right, and local responsibility. Out of 
the infinite confusion of inequality that the lingering decay of 
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Feudalism during four centuries had left in Europe, France emerged 
in the nineteenth century with a scientific and uniform code of lav, 
a just and scientific system of land tenure, an admirable system of 
local organisation, almost absolute equality of persons before the 
law, and almost complete assimilation of territorial right. The 
French peasant who in 178) struck Arthur Young with horror and 
pity, as the scandal of Europe, is now the envy of the tillers of the 
soil in most parts of the Continent, and assuredly in these islands, 
The most barbarous land tenure of the eighteenth century, the most 
brutal criminal code, the most complicated fabric ever raised by pri- 
vilege, which France in 1789 exhibited to the scorn of mankind, 
has given way to the most advanced scheme of personal equality, to 
the paradise of the peasant proprietor, and to the least feudalised of 
all codes, which France can exhibit in 1889. It would be far easier 
to show in England to-day the unweeded remnants of feudal privi- 
lege, of landlord law and landlord justice, and certainly it is easier 
to show it in Ireland and in Scotland, than it isin France. ‘Terri- 
torial oppression, the injustice of the land-laws, the burden of 
game, or the customary exactions of the | 


Ireland, may be found in Scotland, may be found in England—but 


andlord, may be found in 
they have absolutely disappeared in France. Her eight million 
peasants who own the soil are the masters of their own destiny, for 
France has now eight million kings, eight million lords of the soil. 
The 20,000 or 30,000, it may be, who in these islands own the 
rural lands, should ponder when the turn of their labourers will 
come to share in “ the ideas of ’89).”’ 

3. Down to 1759 France exhibited an amazing chaos of local 
government institutions. In the nineteenth century she possessed 
one that was perhaps the most syminetrical, the most scientific, and 
the most adaptable now extant. It may well be that under it cen- 
tralisation has been erossly exaggerated and local life suppressed. 
That, however, is a legacy from the old monarchy, and is not the 
work of the Revolution. The idea of ’S9 is not Centralisation, but 
Decentralisation. The excessive concentration of power in the hands 
of a prefect is part of the ancient tradition of France. The aim of 
d’Argenson, of Turgot, of Mabli, of Malesherbes, was to give free 
life to local energy, to restrain the abuses of bureaucracy. There is 
still in France an oppressive measure of bureaucracy and a monstrous 
centralisation. Buta large part of the Continent has adopted from 
her the organic arrangement of subordinate authorities which the 
Revolution created, and which may be equally adopted by monarchy, 
empire, or republic; which may be combined with local self-govern- 
ment as well as with imperial autocracy. 

4. Much the same may be said of the law which the Revolution 
founded. The Civil Code of France, to which so unfairly Napoleon 
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contrived to give his name, was neither the work of Bonaparte, nor 
the Empire, nor of the nineteenth century. It was in substance the 
work of Pothier, of the great lawyers of the eighteenth century, 
from whose writings four-fifths of it is textually taken; and 
Tronchet, its true author, is essentially a man of the cighteenti 
century. It is true that, compared with some modern codes, the 
Civil Code of France is visibly defective. Dut, such as it is, it has 
made the tour of Europe, and is the basis of half the codes now 
extant. It was the earliest scientific code of modern law, for the 
Code of Frederick belongs to the world of yesterday, and not of 
to-day. The Civil Code of France remains still, with all its short- 
comings, the great type of a modern code, and is a truly splendid 
fruit of the ideas of ’89. 

5. With the Code came in also a scientific recasting of the entire 
system of justice, civil, criminal, commercial, and constitutional ; 
local and central, primary, intermediate, and supreme. Within a 
generation at most, to a great extent within a few years, France 
passed from a system of justice the most complex, cruel, and obsolete, 
to a system the most symmetrical, humane, and scientific. And that 
which in England, and in many other countries of Europe, has been 
the gradual work of a century, was reached in France almost at a 
bound by the generation that saw *8). 

6. With a new law there came in a new fiscal system, a reform as 
important, as elaborate as that of the civil code, and we must say 
quite as successful. The financial condition of France during the 
whole of the reigns of Louis XV.and Louis XVI. had presented per- 
haps the most stupendous example of confusion and corruption which 
could be found outside a Turkish or Asiatic despotism. It was 
unquestionably the direct, primary, material origin of the Revo- 
lution. It was the main object of the labours of the truest reformers 
of the age. D’Argenson, Turgot, Malesherbes, Necker, and Mira- 
beau devoted to the appalling task the best of their thoughts and 
efforts. Beforeall of them, and before all the names of the century, 
the noble Turgot stands forth as the very type of the financial 
reformer. The conditions in which he sacriticed his life in vain 
efforts were too utterly bad for even his genius and heroic honesty 
to prevail. But the effort was not in vain. The idea of ’89 was to 
put an end to the monstrous injustice and plunder of the old 
monarchie and feudal fisc, to establish in its place an equal, just, 
scientific system of finance. Compared with English finance, the 
great triumph of parliamentary government, the tinancial system of 
modern France seems often defective to us. But as compared with 
the financial condition of the rest of Europe, the reforms of ’89 have 
practically accomplished the end. 

7. Along with a reformed finance came in a reformed tariff, the 
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entire sweeping away of the provincial customs’ frontier, that mon. 
strous legacy of feudal disintegration, and a complete revision of the 
burdens on industry. Political economy as a science may be said to 
be one of the cardinal ideas of ’89 ; the very conception of a social 
science, vaguely and dimly perceived by the great leaders of thought 
in the eighteenth century, was itself one of the most potent causes, 
and in some ways, one of the most striking effects of the Revolu- 
tion of 89. The great founders of the conception of a social science 
were all prominent chiefs of the movement which culminated in 
that year. Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot, d’Argenson, Turgot, 
Quesnay, Condorcet, were at once social economists and precursors of 
the great crisis. Adam Smith was as much an authority in France 
as he was in England. Political economy and a scientific treatment 
of the national production and consumption became with the Reyo- 
lution a cardinal idea of statesmen and publicists. We are apt to 
think that our French friends are weak-kneed economists at best, 
and perversely inclined to economic heresy. It may be so. Our 
free-trade doctrines have been preached to deaf ears, and our gospel 
of absolute freedom makes but little progressin France. But it can 
hardly be denied that the economic legislation of France is entirely 
in accord with economic doctrine in France, or that the political 
economy of the State is abreast of the demands of public opinion. 

8. To pass from purely material interests to moral, social, and 
spiritual, we must never lose sight of the splendid fact that national 
education is an idea of ’89. A crowd of the great names in the 
revolutionary movement are honourably identified with this sacred 
cause. Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Diderot, Turgot, Condorcet, 
d’Argenson, Mirabeau, Danton—all felt to the depths of their soul 
that the New Commonwealth could exist only by an enlightened 
people. Public education was the inspiration of the Encyclopedia ; 
it was the gospel of 89, and the least tarnished of all its legacies to 
our age. In the midst of the Terror and the war, the Convention 
pursued its plans of founding a public education. The idea was in 
no sense specially French, in no sense the direct work of the revolu- 
tionary assemblies. England, America, Germany, Europe as a 
whole, partook of the new conception of the duties of the State. It 
belongs to the second half of. the eighteenth century altogether. 
But of all the enthusiasts for popular education, there are no names 
which will survive longer in the roll of the benefactors of humanity 
than those of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Turgot, and Condorcet. 

9. With popular education there went quite naturally a series of 
social institutions of a philanthropic sort. Hospitals, asylums, poor- 
houses, museums, libraries, galleries of art and science, public parks, 
sanitary appliances, and public edifices, were no longer matters of 
royal caprice, or of casual benefaction: they became the serious 
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work of imperial and municipal government. Almost everything 
which we know as modern civilisation in these social institutions 
has taken organic shape and systematic form within these hundred 
years. Except for its royal palaces, Paris in the opening of the 
eighteenth century was a squalid, ill-ordered, second-rate city. 
Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, had neither dignity, beauty, nor 
convenience. Except for a few royal foundations, neither France, 
nor its capital, was furnished with more than the meagrest appliances 
of public health and charitable aid. The care of the sick, of the 
weak, of the destitute, of children, of the people, the emancipation 
all this is essentially an idea of ’89. 





of the negro 

10. To sum up all these reforms we must conclude with that of 
the Church. The Church of France in the eighteenth century, if it 
were one of the most splendid and the most able, was the most arro- 
cant and oppressive survival of the old Medieval Catholicism. With 
an army of more than 50,000 priests, and some 50,000 persons in 
monasteries and bound by religious vows, owning one-fifth of the 
soil of France, with a revenue which, in the values of to-day, 
approached ten millions sterling, with personal, territorial, and 
legal privileges without number, the Gallican Church in the age of 
Voltaire and Diderot was a portent of pride, tyranny, and intole- 
rance. A Church which, down to 1766, could still put Protestants 
to death with revolting cruelty, which is stained with the damning 
memories of Calas and La Barre, which was almost as corrupt as the 
nobility, almost as oppressive as the royalty, which added to the 
barbarism of the ancien régime the savage traditions of the Inquisi- 
tion, which left undone all that it ought to have done, and did all 
that it ought not to have done—such a Church cumbered the earth. 
It fell, and loud and great was the crash, and fierce have been the 
wailings which still fill the air over its ruins. The world has heard 
enough and too much of Voltaire’s curse against /’Infame, of Dide- 
rot’s ferocious distich, how the entrails of the last priest should 
serve as halter to the last king. No one to-day justifies the fury of 
their diatribes, except by reminding the nineteenth century what it 
was that, in the eighteenth century, was called the Church of Christ. 
The Church fell, but it returned again. It revived transformed 
reformed, and shorn of its pretensions. Its intolerance has been 
utterly stript off it. It is now but one of other endowed sects. It 
has less than one-fifth of its old wealth, none of its old intolerable 
prerogatives, and but a shadow of its old pretensions and pride. 

The present essay proposes to deal with the social and political 
aspect of the movement of 1789, not with the wide and subtle field of 
the intellectual and humanitarian movement which was its prelude 
and spiritual director. But a short notice is needed of the principal 
leaders of thought by whom the social and political work was 
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inspired. For practical purposes they may be grouped under four 
general heads. There was the work of destroying the old elements, 
and the work of constructing the new. The work was intellectual 
and religious on the one hand, social and political on the other, 
This suggests a fourfold division :—(1) the school of thought whereby 
the old intellectual system was discredited; (2) that by which the 
old political system was destroyed ; (3) those who laboured to con- 
struct a new intellectual and moral basis of society ; and (4) those who 
sought to construct a new social and political system. These schools 
and teachers, writers and politicians, cannot be rigidly separated 
from each other. Each overlaps the other, and most of them con- 
bine the characteristics of all in more or less degree. The most 
pugnacious of the critics did something in the way of reconstructing 
the intellectual basis. The most constructive spirits of the new 
world did much both directly and indirectly to destroy the old. 
Critics of the orthodox faith were really destroying the throne and 
the ancient rule, even when they least designed it. Orthodox sup- 
porters of radical reforms rung the knell of the medieval faith as 
much as that of the medieval society. The spiritual and temporal 
organisation of human life had grown up together ; and in death it 
was not divided. 

All through the eighteenth century the intellectual movement 
was gathering vitality and volume. From the opening years of the 
epoch the genius of Leibnitz saw the inevitable effect the movement 
must have upon the old society ; and, in his memorable prophecy of 
the Revolution at hand (1704), he warned the chiefs of that society 
to prepare for the storm. For three generations France seemed to 
live only in thought. Action descended to the vilest and most petty 
level which her history had ever reached. From the death of 
Colbert, in 1683, until the ministry of Turgot, in 1774, France 
seemed to have lost the race of great statesmen, and to be delivered 
over to the intriguer and the sycophant. Well may the historian 
say that in passing from the politicians of the reign of Louis XV. to 
the thinkers of the same epoch, we seem to be passing from the 
world of the pigmies to that of the Titans. Into the world of ideas 
France flung herself with passion and with hope. 


The wonderful 
accumulation of scientific discoveries which 


followed the achieve- 
ments of Newton reacted powerfully on religious thought, and even 
on practical policy. Mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, began to assume the outlined proportion of coherent 
sciences ; and some vague sense of their connection and real unity 
filled the mind of all. Out of the physical sciences there emerged a 
dim conception of a crowning human science, which it was the grand 
achievement of the eighteenth century to found. History ceased to 
be a branch of literature; it began to have practical uses for man- 
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kind of to-day; and slowly it was recognised as the momentous 
life-story of man, the autobiography of ee human race. Kurope no 
longer absorbed the interest of cultivated thought. The unity of the 
planet, the community of all who dwell on it, gave a new colour to 
the whole range of thought; and as the old dogmas of the super- 
natural Church began to lose their hold on the mind, the new-born 
enthusiasm of humanity began to fill all hearts. 

The indefatigable genius who was the acknowledged leader in the 
intellectual attack undoubtedly partook in a measure of all the four 
elements just mentioned, and his true glory is that, throughout the 
whole range of his varied work, this enthusiasm of humanity glows 
constantly aflame and warms his zeal. The almost unexampled ver- 
satility and fecundity of Voltaire’s mind gave his contemporaries the 
impression of a far larger genius than the test of time has been able 
to concede him. His merit has been said to lie in a most extraordi- 
nary combination of secondary powers, no one of which was precisely 
of the highest class. He was neither one of the great poets, or 
observers, or philosophers, or teachers of men, though he wielded, 
and for a longer time, the most potent literary power of which 
history tells. Although of the four main schools into which the 
eighteenth century movement may be grouped, Voltaire was espe- 
cially marked out as the leading spirit of the intellectual attack, he 
did not a little to stimulate the constructive task, both in its philo- 
sophical and in its social side. It is from Voltaire’s visit to England 
in 1726 that we must date the opening of the grand movement of 
’89. The accumulating series of impulses which at last forced on 
the opening of the States General at Versailles began with English 
ideas, English teachers, and English or American traditions. 

At the same time (1724—1731) was formed in the Place Vendéme, 
with the aid of Lord Bolingbroke, the confraternity of reformers, to 
whom he gave the English name of club. This was the first appear- 
ance in France of an institution which has played so large a part in 
the history of Europe, which is destined yet to play an even larger 
part. The Abbé Alari, the Abbé Saint-Pierre, the Marquis d’Ar- 
genson, and their companions in the Club de |’Entresol were already, 
sixty years before the opening of Revolution, covering the ground 
of the social ideas of ’89, in a vague, timid, and tentative manner, it 
may be, but withal in a spirit of | enthusiastic zeal of the better time 
they were not destined to see. 

Of this group of premature reformers, of these precursors and 
heralds of ’89, none is more illustrious than the Marquis d’Argen- 
son, nor is any book more memorable than his Leflections on the 
Government of France ( (1739). Here we have the germ of the demo- 
cratic absolutism which has again and again reasserted its strength 
in France: here are the germs of the local administration; here is 
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the first proposal for the symmetrical system of eighty-six depart. 
ments which since 1790 replaced the ancient provinces with al] 





their anomalies. Here also is the repudiation by an illustrioy 








noble of the privileges of nobility, the condemnation of local restric. 
tions on trade, and the dream of a new France where personal 


ah teed poet Bee 


equality should reign, and where the cultivator of the soil should be 
lord of the land he tilled. 

The chief spirit of the social and political destructives was as 
obviously Rousseau as Voltaire had been the chief spirit of the reli- 
gious destructives. Our business for the moment is with neither of 
these schools and with neither of these famous men. As all hetero. 
doxy seemed to be latent in the mordant criticism of Voltaire, so all 
subsequent political anarchy seems to be concentrated in the morbid & 
passion of Rousseau. But though Rousseau must be regarded as in all i 





essentials a destructive, there are many ways in which he had a share 


in the constructive movement of ’89. In the splendour of his plead. 
ing for education, for respecting the dignity of the citizen, in his 
passion for art, in his pathetic dreams of an ideal simplicity of life, 
in his spiritual Utopia of a higher and more humane humanity, pro- 
phet of anarchy as he was, Rousseau has here and there added a 
stone to the edifice we are still building to-day. 

When we turn to the constructive schools, there we find Diderot 
supreme in the intellectual world, Turgot in the political; whilst 
Condorcet is the disciple and complement of both. With the purely 
philosophical work of any of these three we are not now concerned, 
Our interest is entirely with the social and political question. And 
at first sight it may seem that Diderot has no share in any but the 





philosophical. But this most universal genius had a mind open to all 
sides of the human problem. His grand task, the Encyclopédie (and 
we may remember that the first idea of it came from an English 
Encyclopedia, which it was proposed to translate), the Encyclopédie 
is largely, and indeed mainly, concerned with economic and social 





matters. Throughout it runs the potent principle of the unity of 
man’s knowledge, of man’s life, and of the whole human race. 





Diderot does far more than discuss abstract questions of science. He 
traces out the ramifications of science into the minutest and humblest 
operations of industry. In the Encyclopedia we have installed for § 
the first time on authority that conception of modern times—the 

marriage of Science with Industry. Machines, trades, manufactures, 

implements, tools, processes were each in turn the object of Diderot’s § 
enthusiastic study. He and his comrades, men like Turgot, d’Alem- ff 
bert, Condorcet, felt that the true destiny of man was the industrial. 
They strove to place labour on its true level, to dignify its task, and 
to glorify its mission. Never had philosophy been greater than when 
she girt up her robes, penetrated into the workshop, and shed her 
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light upon the patient toil of the handicraftsman. For the first time 
in modern history thought and science took labour to their arms. 
Industry received its true honour, and was installed in a new sphere. 
It was a momentous step in the progress of society as much as in the 
progress of thought. 

Chief of all the political reformers, in many things the noblest 
type of the men of ’89, is the great Turgot; he, who if France could 
have been spared a revolution, was the one man that could have 
saved her. After him, Necker, a much inferior man, though with 
equally good intentions, attempted the same task; and the years 
from 1774—1781 sufficed to show that reform without revolution was 
impossible. But the twenty years of noble effort, from the hour 
when Turgot became intendant of Limoges in 1761 until the fall 
of Necker’s ministry in 1781, contained an almost complete rehearsal, 
were a prelude and epitome, of the practical reforms which the 
hevolution accomplished after so much blood and such years of 
chaos. To give the official career of Turgot would be a summary of 
the ideas of ’89. The suppression of the corrée, of the restrictions on 
industry, on the resources of locomotion, the restoration of agriculture, 
to reduce the finances to order, to diminish public debt, to establish local 
municipal life, to reorganise the chaotic administration, to remove the 
exemptions of the noble and ecclesiastical orders, to suppress the mo- 
nastic orders, to equalise the taxation, to establish a scientific and uni- 
form code of law, a scientific and uniform scale of weights and measures, 
to reform the feudal land law, to abolish the feudal guilds and anti- 
quated corporations whose obsolete pretensions crushed industry, to 
recall the Protestants, to establish entire freedom of conscience, to 
guarantee complete liberty of thought; lastly, to establish a truly 
national systen of education—such were the plans of Turgot which 
for two short years he struggled to accomplish with heroic tenacity 
and elevation of spirit. Those two years, from 1774—1776, are at 
once the brightest and the saddest in the modern history of France. 
For almost the first time, and certainly for the last time, a great 
philosopher, who was also a great statesman, the last French states- 
man of the old order, held for a moment almost absolute power. It 
was a gigantic task, and a giant was called in to accomplish it. But 
against folly even the gods contend in vain. And before folly, com- 
bined with insatiable selfishness, lust, greed, and arrogance, the 
heroic Turgot fell. They refused him his bloodless, orderly, scientific 
Revolution ; and the bloody, stormy, spasmodic Revolution began. 

To recall Turgot is to recall Condorcet, the equal of Turgot as 
thinker, if inferior to Turgot as statesman. Around the mind and 
nature of Condorcet there lingers the halo of a special grace. 
Sprung from an old baronial family with bigoted prejudices of 
feudal right, the young noble, from his youth, broke through the 
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opposition of his order to devote himself to a life of thought. Spot- 
less in his life, calm, reserved, warm-hearted and tender, “ the vol- 
cano covered with snow,” that flamed in his breast, had never 
betrayed him to an outburst of jealousy, vanity, ill-humour, or 
extravagance. The courtly and polished aristocrat, without affecta- 
tion and without hysterics, bore himself as one of the simplest of the 
people. The privileges of the old system, which were his birth- 
right, filled him with a sense of unmixed abhorrence. His scepti- 
cism, vehement as it was, did not spring from intellectual pride or 
from turbulent vanity. He disbelieves in orthodoxy out of genuine 
thirst for truth, and denounces superstition out of no alloy of feeling 
save that of burning indignation at its evil works. The Life of 
Turgot by Condorcet, 1787, might serve indeed as prologue to the 
memorable drama which opens in 1789. It was most fitting that 
the mighty movement should be heralded by the tale of the greatest 
statesman of the age of Louis XVI., told by one of its chief thinkers. 
And the fine lines of Lucan, which Condorcet placed as a motto on 
the title-page of his Life of Turgot, may serve as the device, not of 
Turgot alone, but of Condorcet himself, and indeed of the higher 
spirits of 89 together— 
‘* Secta fuit servare modum, finemque tenere, 

Naturamque sequi, patrizeque impendere vitam ; 
Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo.”’ 


“The only party they acknowledged was the rule of good sense, 
and to keep firm to their purpose, to submit to the teaching of 
Nature’s law, and to offer up their lives for their country—holding 
that man is born not for himself, but for humanity in the sum.” 
He who would understand what men mean by “the ideas of 89” 
should mark, learn, and inwardly digest those two small books of 
Condorcet, the Life of Turgot, 1787, and the Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of the Human Mind, 1795. 

The annals of literature have no more pathetic incident than the 
history of this little book—this still unfinished vision of a brain pre- 
maturely cut off. In the midst of the struggle between Mountain 
and Gironde, Condorcet, who stood between both and who belonged to 
neither, he who had the enthusiasm of the Mcuntain without its 
ferocity, the virtues and culture of the Girondists without their 
pedantic formalism, was denounced and condemned to death, and 
dragged out a few weeks of life in a miserable concealment. There, 
with death hanging round him, he calmly compiled the first true 
sketch of human evolution. Amidst the chaos and bloodshed he 
reviews the history of mankind. Not a word of pain, doubt, bitter- 
ness, or reproach is wrung from him. He sees nothing but visions 
of a happy and glorious future for the race, when war shall cease, 
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and the barriers shall fall down between man and man, class and 
class, race and race, when man shall pursue a regenerate life in 
human brotherhood and confidence in truth. Industry there shall 
be the common lot, and the noblest privilege. But it shall be 
brightened to all by a common education, free, rational, and compre- 
hensive, with a lightening of the burdens of labour by scientific 
appliances of life and increased opportunity for culture. ‘“ Our 
hopes,” he writes, in that last lyric chapter of the little sketch, “‘ our 
hopes as to the future of the human race may be summed up in these 
three points: the raising of all nations to a common level ; the pro- 
gress towards equality in each separate people; and, lastly, the 
practical amelioration of the lot of man.” “It is in the contemplation 
of such a future,” he concludes, “that the philosopher may find a 
safe asylum in all troubles, and may live in that true paradise, to 
which his reason may look forward with confidence, and which his 
sympathy with humanity may invest with a rapture of the purest 
kind.” 

The ink of these pages was hardly dry when the writer was seized 
by the agents of a republic to be guillotined on a scaffold in the 
name of liberty. But how many of us can repeat a hundred anec- 
dotes of the guillotine, of its victims, and its professors, yet how few 
of us have seriously taken to heart the Sketch of Human Progress ! 
The blood is dried up, but the book lives, and human progress con- 
tinues on the lines there so prophetically traced. “I have studied 
history long,” says de Tocqueville, “yet I have never read of any 
revolution wherein there may be found men of patriotism so sincere, 
of such true devotion of self, of more entire grandeur of spirit.” 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND WAR. 


Wuiutst thousands of voices fill the air in France with shouts t 
commemorate the centenary of the greatest of all European revolu. | 
tions, it is interesting to investigate the influence which that event | 
exerted upon the science and practice of war. | 
Those who know and fully realise the moral forces which influence 
war in its inception, and still more in its progress, are well aware 


that no new faith can seize upon the reason or imagination of man 
without a serious effect upon war in all its phases. The causes which 
lead to war, the objects sought to be attained by it, the greater or 
less cruelty with which it is waged, the species of tactics employed, 
will always more or less reflect the spirit of the epoch, the aims and 
wiews of life which at any time happen to be prevalent. Say how 
any army was organised, disciplined, and taught to fight, and you 
tell the student of history what was the spirit of the age, the com- 
mon standard of morality if not of religion, the genius and civilisa- 
tion of the people, and their form of government. War is natu. 
rally dependent upon the arms and mechanical contrivances of the 


age, but it is still more deeply influenced by the sentiment of the 
nation which wages it. } 


The French Revolution changed all the old stock notions and 
views of life, it affected profoundly the general view taken of the 
duties and responsibilities of man towards his fellow. It so up- 
heaved all the constituted and previously recognised strata of society, 
that no branch or department of human activity escaped the in- 
fluence of the great moral earthquake. Despotism, with all its 
outward garb of power, the golden trappings of sovereignty, that 
had so long imposed upon the un-united peoples, fell with one 
wide-sounding crash the moment it was attacked in front. There 
had been angry mobs before; some dispersed with grape-shot 
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or destroyed by charging cavalry. But this was no mere hungry 


crowd, bent upon some specific and local vengeance. This was no mere | 


combination of citizens to rectify some pressing evil, to remove some 
obnoxious tyrant. This cry was the cry of imprisoned thought. And 
the enfranchisement of thought led, as it were by a chemical process, 
to the aggregation of thought. The mind, the will of man in the 
multitude, combined into one force which worked in one direction, no 
one seemed to know why, but as unerringly as if it had been matter 
worked upon and influenced by a law of material nature. It was 
then the people became irresistible. They ceased to be a mob, with 
all its uncertain aims and easily-influenced whims. They developed 
into an irresistible force, working, not steadily—for now it was with 
frenzied bounds, and then, again, with the slow progress of a fine- 
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thread screw—but still always forwards. This combination of mind 
and sentiment into one common faith, faith in mankind, led men 
to realise their strength in a manner and to a degree never before 
known. I have seen a heavy, frowning rock perched on the edge 
of a lofty precipice or of some great cataract, where it had evi- 
dently been from immemorial time, and where it might have con- 
tinued for ages had it not been for a push which threw it off its 
balance for ever. And so it was with despotism in July, 1789. 
It fell before the people the moment it was touched, and its fall 
taught oppressed man in all civilised States his real power. The 
bogey became the scorn of all the moment the sheet, which gave it 
size and seeming importance, had been pulled from it, to allow its 
naked weakness to be seen by those who had previously shaken in 
fear and dread before it. The great wave of freedom burst through 
all the flimsy barriers with which cunning priests and despots had 
hemmed men in; and on its swirling waters were to be seen the tinsel 
crowns, and stars, and trappings which had formerly bedecked tyranny. 

The standing army, so commonly the cold, obedient, and relent- 
less instrument of despotism, melted away before the summer heat of 
that enthusiasm which seized upon man’s thoughts as soon as he 
was free to think and act. The democratic fire that had taken pos- 
session of the public mind was stronger than the formality of mili- 
tary obedience. The hitherto bright flame of personal loyalty to the 
sovereign as the son of St. Louis, to the King as the head of the 
army, paled and disappeared when exposed to the glare of the 
newly-developed sun of liberty. The discipline of the army died 
out, and with it all the steadying influence which organized troops 
can exercise in any crisis of a nation’s life. It was, in fact, the 
disaffection of the army that led to the capture of the Bastile, 
which a very small amount of military force would have saved; and 
it was the defection of the Royal Guards that lost Louis XVI. his 
head, events which spread abroad far and wide those revolutionary 
ideas and aspirations which have so materially altered the condi- 
tion of man in Europe. 

It is a commonplace of to-day that those whom we regard as the 
titular leaders of the French Revolution exercised but little, if any, 
actual control over the genius, the spirit of the time, that they 
were merely men who expressed the general desire by shouting “A la 
Bastile!’’ ‘ Aux Invalides!” “A Versailles!” &e. But this clever 
attempt to deny the permanent effect which the individuality of 
some of those leaders has had upon the world, crumbles away when 
the military organisation they created is closely studied, not only as 
to what it was and did then, but as to the new military system which 
has sprung from it, and what that new system has lately achieved 
in war.and is now bringing about in peace. When the revolutionary 
leaders preached “ liberty, equality, and fraternity ”’ to all the world, 
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urging all peoples to adopt this shibboleth, whatever it meant or stil] 
means, and promised to fraternise with all nations struggling to be 
free, the necessity for a strong army became at once apparent. They 
might possibly have gone on for years without any regular army, 
fighting amongst themselves in armed mobs, They might probably 
have been unmolested from without, as long as they contined them. 
selves to the purification of France by killing only French citizens 
or murdering and plundering only French nobles; but when the 
leaders preached this revolutionary jehad throughout all neighbour. 
ing countries, they invited invasion and rendered war inevitable. 
For this war mobs would be of no use: they must have armies. But 
where find them, or how organise them? Up to that time the only 
conception of an army was an army on the old Royal model, with 
the princes as its leaders and the nobles and gentlemen as its officers. 
But the guillotine had disposed of all those who could be caught, and 
those who had escaped swelled the ranks of the hostile armies which 
now began to show themselves on the Rhine frontier. But even had 
the officers been available, would it be possible to create from the boil- 
ing, seething mobs, bubbling over with gaseous notions of liberty, 
any settled military formations, anything approaching a regular 
army? The stern military discipline which is the soul of a regular 
army is not begotten of revolutionary parents. Looking upon cam- 
paigns in the life of an army as one would on generations of men in 
the history of families, it may be said that several of the former are 
required before the result is a regular army, just as it is popularly 
believed it takes several of the latter to make a gentleman. 

The leaders of the French Revolution saw war in front of them; 
their national territory to be defended, and no regular army to defend 
it with. If they could not meet the German hosts battalion for bat- 
talion, and squadron for squadron, they would, they thought, at least 
meet each hostile unit with a mass of enthusiastic and tiery conscripts. 
If the newly-born revolutionary fire did not entirely compensate for 
the cool steadiness of the regular soldier, their very numbers might at 
least enable them, by sheer force of impact, to trample to death the 
comparatively small force of regulars opposed to them. King, 
priests, nobles, and gentlefolk had been ruthlessly removed, leaving 
triumphant Democracy the astonished but undisputed victor over 
all the active elements ‘of internal France. Would she now bolt 
and run for it at the challenge of the first invader, the vindictive 
enemy of all she revered, of all she had achieved? No: “ Aux 
Armes! ” was her unhesitating answer. It remained to be seen what 
an armed democracy could do in war; what would be the military 
institutions naturally evolved from it. 

The result is known to all; how not only military institutions 
were influenced by democracy, but how war itself may be said to 
have been democratized by the active persistency of revolutionary 
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principles. No previous democracy resembled that of France in 
1789 ; no citizen army before or since was in organization or in 
spirit like that which first hurled back from the land of France 
the stiffly equipped and formally moving armies under Brunswick, 
and then in its turn invaded and overran all the countries of 
Europe, Great Britain alone excepted. The French Revolution 
may be said to have popularized war in a way and to an extent that 
warked a new epoch in man’s history. A strange revulsion of 
feeling this, in countries where standing armies had always been 
regarded as the cruel instruments maintained by tyrants for the sup- 
pression of liberty of action or freedom of thought. A popular and a 
truly national French standing army was the immediate result of the 
invitation to all people to throw off the yoke of despotism, and with 
it sprang up a passion for military glory, fed daily by frequent allu- 
sions to the victories of the Greek Republics and of Republican Rome. 
The names of Spartan, Theban, and Roman heroes became household 
words in every family. The army alone could defend the rights and 
liberties newly acquired by the French people, and its importance 
grew by general acclamation, until it at last became the visible sign 
of the ideas which had taken possession of the popular mind. 

The battle of Valmy was fought on the 20th September, 1792, the 
day France first became really a Republic. Goethe was present at 
it, and has left us an intensely interesting account of how it struck 
him at the time, of his sensations during its progress, of his reflec- 
tions when it ended. It can rarely have happened in the history of 
the world that the most epoch-marking event of an age has taken 
place, as this battle did, under the very eyes of the most penetrating 
seer then alive. When the veterans of the great Frederick recoiled 
from their encounter with the revolutionary levies of Kellerman, 
this great mind realised that it was not merely a battle that had 
been lost by German troops, but a victory gained by a new phase of 
thought and of popular aspirations. ‘From this place, and from 
this day,” said he that eventful evening, “ begins a new era in the 
world’s history ; and you can all say that you were present at its birth.” 

What Goethe then foresaw, however, was not, strictly speaking, the 
changes in the constitution of armies, and in the military organiza- 
tion of nations which the victory, won by armed mechanics and 
peasants, was shortly to bring about. It was rather the assertion 
of the imperishable principle of democracy which he hailed as a new 
agent, a new motive power in the affairs of men. He alone in 
both camps seems to have realised the mighty political results of 
that memorable day. 

Goethe was no soldier, and did not think or afterwards write of 
that day’s work as it bore upon armies and future wars. His 
thoughts were upon the future of man, and not upon how that 
future was to be affected by wars; much less of how the conduct 
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French Revolution was to bring about, even as it affects the armig 
of to-day, may be said to have lain hidden in the clouds of smoke 
which rolled that day from the heights of La Lune over th 
plateau of Valmy. LBrunswick’s army was a collection of highly. 
trained regiments, that existed to do the bidding of princes, to carry 
out the plans and purposes of statesmen. The levies of Dumourie; 
had been brought together through the enthusiasm of the peopl 
Republican France now felt the country to be in danger, and the 
principles contended for during the three previous years to be 
threatened with extinction. A victory won by Brunswick meant 


the return to Paris of Condé and his emigrant nobles now fighting § 


in the enemy’s ranks. That would mean the re-establishment of 
absolutism, of the privileged classes, and the death-knell of liberty. 
All felt this was a war by the people for the people. It was no 
mere king’s war, or a war for the glory and advantage of a 
dynasty, it was a war for freedom. The spark of freedom struck 
in Paris had indeed run like wild fire over most of France and lit 
up a lamp of hope in the hovel of the meanest peasant. The first 
attempts of the National Convention to make war, were however, 
grotesque failures. Whole armies ran away from mere detachments 


















of those wars was certain to be influenced by the events of thy J 
day. Nevertheless, the germ of the great military change which th 





of the enemy, screaming, as is the wont of mobs, “‘ We are betrayed,” 
for mobs and the demagogues who direct them are never to blame 
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in their own estimation, no matter how great may be their failure. 
The remains of the old Royal Army, without discipline, cohesion, or 
officers, seem at first to have exercised a baneful influence amongst the 
newly raised levies, and to have set a bad example of violence and 
disobedience. It was no wonder that all ranks under Brunswick 
should have laughed at what they contemptuously termed the “ army 
of lawyers” opposed to them. Forming their opinion upon the old 
cut-and-dry reasoning deduced from the Seven Years’ War, it is no 
wonder they should have regarded the march upon Paris as a sort 
of autumn parade. They looked through the great Frederick’s 
spectacles, but not with that power of vision that would have 
enabled him, had he been there, to estimate the new moral as well as 
the material forces to be contended with. 

The long story of the French revolutionary wars which followed 
this first Republican victory, shows clearly enough how all-important 
is enthusiasm to an army. It is indeed the first element of victory, 
but especially in contests against mere mechanically moving armies, 
composed of what are commonly called soldiers, dressed and stiffened 
and drilled in old-fashioned military movements, But the great 
lesson we learn from that story is, how impotent for any great aim 
was that mere enthusiasm until it had been trained and controlled by 
discipline, and until it had been ordered and directed by the genius 
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The Valmy campaign is one of those many illus- 
trations in history which destroy the modern theory that the deeds 
and actions of individuals leave but few lasting marks upon human 
affairs, upon the progress of man. No one will, I think, deny that 
had the allied army which then invaded Trance been commanded by 
a really able general, that army would have reached Paris with case. 
The raw levies who held their ground on the slopes of Valmy would 
have streamed to the capital as so many others had done before, 
ignobly striving to excuse their misconduct by insolent denunciation 
of their officers. How different would history then have been! It 
might almost be said that the cautious pedantry of Brunswick laid the 
foundation-stone of the civilization of modern Europe. France stand- 
ing alone in Europe, actually poured into the field larger numbers of 
men than could be mustered by all the allied powers opposed to her. 
Yet, vast as were the hosts she gathered to her standard, their efforts 
were generally marred by the license and insubordination of all 
ranks. The roads to the frontier were filled with crowds of armed 
men who cheerfully and enthusiastically left their villages and their 
occupations to fight in the cause of the new faith. General after 
general was unjustly condemned by the ignoble demagogues who 
laboured at Paris to conceal the great truth which they must have fully 
realised, that no amount of national enthusiasm will compensate for 
want of previously worked out and established military organization. 
Armies suddenly called together as those were in America twenty- 
seven years ago, can do great things when opposed to one another, but 
when brought face to face with a well-led, regular army, they quickly 
dissolve into the elements of which they were originally composed. 

Many were the unsuccessful leaders got rid of by those who ruled in 
Paris, some being murdered in cold blood, others not less manifestly 
murdered by iniquitous administration, or by semi-official decree. 
At length one man perceived that under all this popular fury, this 
frothy enthusiasm, and wild insubordination, there was everywhere 
present a sense of the impotence to which all this led. His vision 
pierced beneath the rank vegetation which floated on the surface, 
and he saw in the clear water beneath’a general craving for a really 
skilful commander, who would not only lead them to victory, but 
prepare for that victory by enforcing his authority, and by the 
establishment of order and obedience. Napoleon said, ‘“ These men 
are not at heart sansculottes,’ when he found that the more he sur- 
rounded Josephine with dignity, and enforced respect for the wife of 
the general commanding, the more popular that general became. 

No doubt when he said this, both time and experience had told on 
the side of military authority, and given substance and cohesion to 
what had been at first a mere volcanic quagmire. The quagmire 
had been drained, but the voleanic power was still there, giving life 
and ceaseless energy to the now consolidated army. The pop-gun 
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and firework efforts of the old, formally-constituted armies of Europe 
were hopelessly ineffective before such an army, under such a leader, 
when the magnetic currents of liberty and equality had been skilfully 
controlled ; when they had changed their ro/e from that of master 
and became the willing and obedient servants of genius. 

it was the hand of a great leader of men who could alone effec; 
this change, but it is doubtful if even Napoleon, great child of th 
Revolution as he was, could have created in the year of Valmy a 
army like that he formed around him during his first Italian can. 
paign. Running all through Napoleon’s writings there is the strongest 
condemnation of undisciplined armies. ‘ You will not find me going 
to war with an army of recruits,’’ he wrote. He was, however, fully 
aware of the power which the spirit infused by the Revolution gave 
to the well-disciplined army. The cry of liberty, the determination 
to hold on to the enjoyment and satisfaction of equality, and the love 
of military glory, which had been fostered by a constant reference to 
classic history, these and the wars that followed upon the proclamation 
of a Republic 





all gave a strength and an impulse to the well-disci- 
plined army of Napoleon that had been long unknown in the armies 
of Europe. He saw he could not retain and utilize the power whic 
had been created by the revolutionary excitement without constant 
appeals to the feelings which had aroused it. Hence, I think, much 
of the bombast which he made use of in his military orders and 
proclamations. Men are apt now to forget that, despite ali the rob- 
beries in Italy by which he fostered the mere love of conquest in 
France, the mere love of victory in his army, Napoleon actually 
inspired a passionate enthusiasm for himself in the hearts of thov- 
sands of Italians. Nor were the benefits he conferred upon Italy 
imaginary only. Everywhere he swept away those cruel medieval 
abuses which bound the people to the chariot-wheels of the priests 
and of the privileged classes. The great bulk of the people felt 
this, whilst it was only the favoured few who mourned the loss 
of the accumulated works of art which, stolen from their houses, 
went to decorate the French capital. Though eventually he placed 
the crown of Italy on his own head, he first created that idea of a 
united Italy, of Italy for the Italians, which has taken form and 
substance in recent times. 

In a similar way and for very similar reasons, this “child of the 
revolution ” succeeded in calling forth for his person a genuine and 
operative enthusiasm in Belgium and in Poland. Even when the 
moral stimulus changed its character and became the mere devotion 
of an army to the cherished leader who showed it the way to 
victory, the change was one which for many years suited the 
nature of the popular passions which the Revolution had evoked. 
Where but in an army fighting for a common cause could French- 
men, Italians, Belgians, Poles, Alsatians, and Lorrainers find a com- 
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mon point of union? During all his earlier wars it was as the 
representative, as the only useful, the only possible agent of the 
popular enthusiasm that he struck down the armies opposed to him. 
Gradually the personal element of his power began more and 
more to assert itself, until at last in the Waterloo campaign his 
army Was no longer the representative of France at all, but a band 
of his personal adherents as hostile to the liberties for which the 
Revolution had struggled as it was to England. 

In the reaction against his tyranny, Napoleon had evoked a 
nationul spirit which at last became as potent as the forces from 
which he himself sprang, and which he had subsequently taught to 
obey him. The forms of change which war took throughout all 
these quickly-varying circumstances conformed to the spirit they 
evoked, the amount of active enthusiasm they aroused. The rigid 
forms, mechanical drill, and mathematical countermarches which 
accorded with the stern spirit of discipline and the severe punish- 
ments of Frederick’s military system, were opposed to the genius of 
the truly national armies which the revolution brought forth. The 
cohesive power was no longer the mercenary’s dread of punishment ; 
it was the feeling of liberty added to national pride. Greater 
freedom of movement was exercised by the individual soldier—at 
first perhaps the result of democratic inspiration—than had been 
allowed him in the old Royal army of France. This seems to have 
brought with it the great advantage of increased rapidity in move- 
ments. But the essential element of Napoleon’s power lay in his 
realization of the value of the moral force in war, and the able 
manner in which he adapted his forms and system of war to suit 
them. The one nation which alone successfully resisted him from 
first to last, both on land and sea, was the one nation which, without 
any bloody revolution or upheaval of constituted authority, had long 
enjoyed the liberty the French Revolution aimed at. In England 
national life was free and active and daring. Nelson, even more 
than Wellington, represented the patriotic passion of the country. 
It is curiously characteristic of the English ideas of liberty then, 
that our great sailor, the son of a poor Norfolk clergyman, should 
have regarded the French revolutionists as criminals against whom 
the utmost rigour of devastating war should be waged as a national 
and a sacred duty. 

How different were the feelings which actuated Wellington’s 
soldiers from those which moved Napoleon’s! There, beneath a stern 
sense of duty, lay a deep and sincere patriotism, a love of country, 
and rightly or wrongly, an undisguised contempt for all foreign 
nations. ‘They loved their own freedom and their own free constitu- 
tion, but no extravagant notions about universal liberty and equality 
caused them to forget the loyalty they owed to king and country in 
any clap-trap sentimentality about the rights of man. The charac- 
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teristics of Wellington’s tactics fitted well to the middle place whic} 
was occupied by the English people amid the violent extremes of the 
time. The forms and modes of those tactics, though essentially based 
upon the Prussian system of Frederick II., were cleverly adopted by 
Sir John Moore to the genius and fighting instincts of the British 
soldier. The line formation was retained ; init we met and overthrew 
the heavy columns adopted by revolutionary France, and subsequently 
perfected by Napoleon. The British line was, it may be said, the 
natural expression of the fighting force of a nation that loved order 
and hated anarchy ; loving order as friendly to freedom, and hating 
anarchy as the symbol and sure precursor of tyranny. 

Both the revolutionary epoch and the rule of Napoleon passed 
away. But the effect of Napoleon’s attacks had developed in Prussia 
after Jena that national army which must be regarded as the true 
outcome and realisation of the revolutionary spirit. The actual forms, 
it is true, which the genius of Gneisenau and of Scharnhorst created 
in order to outwit their great French conqueror having served their 
turn, crumbled into inefficiency in the sure decay of long years of peace. 
So much was this the case that in 1850, when the King of Prussia 
endeavoured to collect an army to enable him to resist the dictation 
of Austria, the instrument broke like a rotten reed in his hand, 
and he was compelled to submit to an ignominious surrender. Simi- 
larly, in 1859, the unreformed organisation failed absolutely. But the 
intense longing for national unity in Germany now came to perfect 
the instrument which the French Revolution may be said to have 
forged. Germany had borrowed the idea of universal conscription, 
a national army, from Revolutionary France. The German desire of 
unity had now to make the national army the finest instrument of 
warfare that had ever been known. Great changes in the dis- 
tribution of power between nations can no more be made with 
rose-water than can revolutions. I have no disposition to question 
or criticise the methods by which the result was secured. The 
fact remains that the splendid German army of to-day, the most 
essentially national of all armies, owes its effective power to this 
fact, namely, that whilst its inspiring force lies in the national 
resolution to maintain Germany intact, that force has been directed, 
disciplined, and ordered by great statesmen and by able soldiers. 
The actual personal sacrifices of time, comfort, and wealth, about 
which the revolutionists of 1848—49 could talk so glibly and so 
eloquently, have been translated into hard fact and actual work in 
the barrack-yards and maneuvring-fields of the greatest army of 
to-day. It remains for the future to tell us whether the sense of 
national humiliation, the result of crushing defeat in the field, and 
the desire to see the tricolour restored to its former position in the 
world, have been similarly translated into those trying personal 
sacrifices which can alone yield the result pointed at by the patriotic 
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enthusiasm of the nation which is now celebrating the centenary of 
the first outburst of its revolutionary fire. 
The military legacy bequeathed by the first French Revolution to 


Fall the great nations of Europe, is the present system of universal 


service. Its drawbacks are well known. They are the frequent sub- 
ject of schoolboy’s themes, the topics of debating societies, and the 
delight of the after-dinner orator. It is easy to persuade ourselves 
that anything which can cause us inconvenience, or that may tend 
to retard our acquisition of wealth, is not only wrong, but foolish. 
In dwelling upon its personal inconveniences we are apt to ignore the 
benefits it confers upon the nation. What does it do for the work- 
ing man and the labourer ¥ That is a question of more importance 
to the nation than its effects upon the merchant or the professional 
man. It must be admitted that it supplies to the men of a nation a 
perfect system of physical training. It brings with it a love of 
order, cleanliness, and neatness, as well as physical health. Ly the 
obedience and the discipline it enforces, and the self-reliance it in- 
culeates, it affords a splendid moral education that could with diffi- 
culty be furnished nationally in any other way. Furthermore, the 
army of Germany, for example, is, as it were, the skeleton of German 
social life, where every class is represented, duly labelled, and its 
function ticketed. The highest classes are largely represented in the 
army, as all its officers are drawn from them. In this way, the rude 
peasant and ignorant shop-boy carry with them from the army into civil 
life an appreciation of the purpose and value of a hierarchy. They see 
the highest in the land working hard in barracks for a pittance that 
many tradesmen would despise, and so they come to understand that 
position has its onerous duties as well as itsadvantages. They learn 
the worth of wise direction and the necessity of subordination ; 
they see that the work is to the doer, and that honour and position 
are the rewards of merit. Standing in the ranks shoulder to shoulder 
with the “‘ one-year volunteer,” they perceive that the privilege he 
enjoys means extra hard work. ‘They see how this volunteer of 
superior education learns in twelve months what the ordinary soldier 
takes about thirty to acquire, and they cannot fail to be struck with the 
earnestness with which the man of superior social position sets about 
his task. Each grade in this great military machine has its allotted 
functions, and every individual in it is taught subordination to, and 
respect for those above him. There are no mouthings about that 
“equality ” which ruined the early armies of the French Revolu- 
tion. In Germany the recruit learns respect for others, and also those 
sound moral principles upon which alone a healthy discipline can be 
built up, and thus it is that the German army becomes the surest 
bulwark of defence against the communistic leanings of the German 
artisan. Is it not true that this army, constructed for war purposes, is 
after all the most efficacious of national schools that has ever been pos- 
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sessed by any people? How different must be the views and dims 
of life, the pride of nation and love of country in a people so educated, 
from the feelings entertained in those countries where the moral anj 
physical education of the masses is neglected or left to chance! 
The French Revolution had a great and immediate influence upm 
the conduct of war. ‘The old stiff and out-of-date manceuvres gaye 
place to rapidity of movement. It proved that armies of mercenaries, 
no matter how well drilled, were feeble instruments when compared 
with national armies, imbued with all the fire and enthusiasm which 
love of country and pride of race can alone supply. It taught the 
world that if an army is to be strong and healthy, promotion and 


command must be the reward of merit and ability. It imparted | 


many useful lessons to nations as well as to despots. But in this 
year of grace, the outcome of all it taught is, that whilst Repub 
licanism is at a discount in Europe, the army and the nation have 
come to be synonymous terms in all the great European States, 
As in the first efforts of the “ National Convention’’ to make 
war, so now it is the nation, and not some mere standing army, 
that marches to the front. Then, the French masses which flocked 
to the frontiers in arms were undrilled in ‘their use, ignorant 
of what discipline meant, and, as a people, wholly uneducated. 
Now, when the European nation embarks in war, its whole man- 
hood falls into the ranks, each individual in his allotted place, and 
well acquainted with the particular duty he has to perform. It is 
essentially the people’s army; a great democracy, in each unit of 
which you will tind every social class and every gradation of intel- 
lect represented in their due proportion, ull well disciplined in mind 
and well instructed in the use of arms. ‘This is the present effect of 
the French Revolution upon the military institutions of the great 
European nations. It is considerable, but yet small when compared 
with the educational results which those military institutions have 
already achieved in Germany, and are certainly bringing about in all 
those nations which have followed Germany’s example. I take the 
German army as the highest existing type of the military system 
and organization which the changes effected in armies by the French 
evolution have led up to; and much as | admire that army asa 
soldier, I admire it still more asa citizen. Great as it is for war, it is 
infinitely greater as a national school for the moral, mental, and 
physical training of the people. Designed exclusively for war, it has 
become the most important of peace institutions. In it all Germans 
are trained to strength, and taught the first principles of personal 
cleanliness and of health. There they learn to be honest and manly, 
and are taught the excellence of those virtues which serve to make 
men good subjects and law-abiding citizens. It is the school of the 
nation, in which deep love of fatherland is fostered and cherished, 
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and where all classes learn that there is honour in obedience and 


nobility in self-sacrifice. 

The principle that merit should be adequately rewarded, which 
according to Carlyle was the unconscious desire of the French Revo- 
lution, is realised almost perfectly in the German army of to-day. 
The German non-commissioned officer after serving twelve years with 
the colours, knows that he will be offered civil employment on the 
railways, or in the police or the customs forces, and that this civil 
post will be one higher in honour, and generally with better pay 
attached to it, than he would have been at all likely to reach in the 
open competition of life. And so he devotes himself to his duties 
when in the army with an ardour elsewhere unknown. It is a com- 
mon complaint in France, on the other hand, that their non-commis- 
sioned officers are not as good as they might be; and that they are 
not extremely energetic may, perhaps, be inferred from the fact that 
their energy is not afterwards rewarded by an assured and high place 
in civil life. Furthermore, it is said that the gentlemen volunteers 
of one year are not the source of strength they should he to the 
French army. In Germany these young gentlemen, we hear, are 
required to live for six weeks or so in the barracks with the common 
soldiers, but after this period, in which they are supposed to have 
learned the routine of barrack-life, they are allowed to take private 
lodgings, and so relieved from a companionship which is distasteful 
tothem. In France the volunteer is compelled to pass his year in 
the Chambrée, side by side with the peasant or working-man, whom 
he not infrequently subsidises and turns into a servant. 

In France, the spirit of equality seems here to be pushed a little 
too far, and we are informed the result is that the gentleman volun- 
teer becomes discontented, while the private soldier is not benefited. 
But however real these causes of complaint may be, it can scarcely 
be denied that in Germany, and in France also, the army is the great 
training-school of the nation in virtues which cannot be too highly 
esteemed. And this school, with all its many good consequences, is 
the direct result of the French Revolution, and, perchance, its most 
valuable result. Why it should be sneered at and condemned by 
some Englishmen I am at a loss to understand. But perhaps its 
value may yet come to be truly appreciated in Great Britain, whose 
splendid volunteer army is a proof that our youths, too, appreciate 
the advantages of being trained physically and morally; although, 
alas! the volunteers are drawn from classes who do not need this 
training nearly as much as do our workmen and agricultural labourers. 
It seems to me that the lessons of the French Revolution are sure 
to realise themselves in Great Britain in the process of time, but, 
perhaps, this lesson will only be learned under the pressure of 
necessity. 

WOLSELEY. 
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A CONVERSATION IN A BALCONY. 


Wk enter an apartment on the first stage of an hotel in Geneva, one 
that stands just out of the town and on the borders of the lake. It 
is a soft warm summer night, and therefore it is no surprise to find 
the windows thrown high up in the room where the little company 
to whom we are to be introduced had dined. 

They were three 





a lady, her husband, and another gentleman, 
their friend; and as we first view them they are still lingering 
at table, the gentlemen trifling with their claret glasses in satisfied 
silence, the lady facing the window and looking through the lamp- 
light on to the darkness in the balcony and then into the moonlight 
beyond. The very atmosphere about them seems to tell us that 
these three are close and affectionate friends. They are all in the 
earlier years of middle age: the lady herself has passed her fortieth 
year, and the youngest of her companions is six years older. The 
man sitting to the left of her is her husband—tall, robust, high- 
shouldered, ruddy, with a strong voice, and bright open eyes that 
are foes to slyness and a constant challenge of good humour. A 
prosperous man in all ways, he is a member of a London banking- 
house, where he is much esteemed for a blunt kind of cleverness, 
which is never able to give much of a reason even for its best sug- 
gestions. There is plenty of homespun goodness in him, but no 
other cleverness save that which he gets credit for at the bank. His 
mind takes its highest flights when he goes to the play; and though 
he is not slow to recognise superior knowledge, it never occurred to 
him in all his life that he himself might be deficient in thought, 
taste, imagination, insight, as compared with other men. How 
strongly he contrasts with his wife in these, as indeed in many 
things, has never struck him for a moment; and that it never has 
done so is the only puzzling thing about him, and the only one that 
has ever given her an hour’s vexation. They married twenty years 
ago; having first met at the house of a kinswoman of his, now a 
very ancient lady, and still living in the villa on the opposite shore 
of the lake where these two encountered each other for the 
first time. Even from the beginning the marriage was like a 
partnership rather more than enough; but the union was sound, 
solid, unimpeachable. Compton should have had a daughter; then 
it would have been seen how capable he was of a deep and tender 
devotion. But daughter he had none; and no wife that heaven 
could have given him would have roused the love that would have 
risen high enough about a daughter to drown her, so to speak. She 
who did become his wife was a beautiful woman, as you may yet see if 
you look upon her, as with elbow on table, cheek on palm, she gazes 
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through the brilliant lamp-light to the strip of darkness on the bal- 
cony and the moonlit scene beyond. The face is true to the calendar : 
itfrankly tells that she isa woman of forty, though the figure is seven 
years younger at least. The arm on which her head rests is as per- 
fect as when she was twenty; aud while her hair is very dark, there 
is little more colour in the face than in arm and hand, or than in the 
white rose that glorifies her good man’s coat. Her eyes and their 
lashes match the hair—the eyes themselves being singularly deep 
and soft; yet every line of the calmly noble countenance betokens a 
nature evenly and harmoniously strong. What she would have 
been if she had grown up in any wildness it is impossible to say 
for certain; but almost certain it is that she would have been a 
much greater woman, and though more blameable, yet blameable in 
no corresponding degree. As it was, she had closely taken the 
mould into which she was cast by breeding and education; which 
were very high, very careful, and in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciples that form and that become a gentlewoman. 

She rises from her chair as Compton says, “ Well, I must go to 
see our dear old lady. That little business of hers must be settled 
to-night if we are to leave Geneva to-morrow.”’ 

Whereupon he rises too, and Bourne also; and then we see more 
clearly what this gentleman is like. A slender figure, not very tall, 
and stooping less with fragility than from habit, and from the 
weight of incessant, busy thinking—perhaps to small account. A 
man of narrow fortune, of no considerable family, and one of those 
loungers who never settle anywhere for more than six months 
together, he was known to the best in every capital in Europe; was 
more than welcome in a dozen social coteries, and everywhere met 
with the same sort of curiosity and affectionate admiration. Not 
that he had ever “done”? anything. Ie was chiefly remarkable 
fora kind of double nature the elements of which were not only 
distinct but apparently opposed. A more perfect man of the world, 
when he was in the world, could not be named: gentle, sweet- 
natured, and as radiant with a lively understanding of everything 
and everybody as the ideal secretary of legation. A shrewd adviser 
amongst men, he was yet more esteemed as friend and counsellor 
amongst women; who resorted to him with an instinctive confi- 
dence like that which animals seem to feel in the presence of 
some amongst us, knowing why no more than we do. And yet 
there was a reason why in Bourne’s case, perhaps. This man of 
the world, this delight of little dinners of eight, no matter who the 
other seven might be, was known to live his own life in a world of 
his own—a world of painful thought and restless mysticism; and 
never when there were two or three together, but only wher he 
walked or sat apart with one companion alone, of this world of his 
he would make revelations as endearing as they were puzzling, and 
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by some thought pitiable. There was nothing remarkable about the 
head or face of him, though a still beautiful mouth remained uncon. 
cealed by a close-cut beard punctiliously trimmed, and he had q 
pair of eyes that beamed as brilliantly and carelessly in company as 
they were sad and lost in solitude or in repose. 

Said Compton to his wife as he drew a cigar from its case, “] 
recommend you to take your coffee in the baleony. It is a lovely 
evening; and it is just the place, and just the time, for Bourne to 
weave a ghostly yarn or two, which you shall repeat to me some 
night when I do not want to go to sleep.” 

This wasa joke against himself, apparently. He laughed and they 
laughed ; and away he went with his cigar carefully lighted ; and from 
the balcony his wife and Bourne, taking seats there, listlessly watched 
him pass down the strand towards the foot of the bridge. Coffee 
came, but the tray was carried away again before a word passed 
between these two. The still beauty of the night might well have 
accounted for that; one of those nights when mind and thought 
seem to be drawn out of us, and we to be within them, as in an 
envelopment of ether almost too fine to breathe in. The shadow of 
the hotel was cast forward, so that Bourne and his companion were 
in darkness. But beyond the shadow the whole country was bathed 
in moonlight, in which the water of the lake glistened miles away, 
while the topmost peaks of Mont Blanc were visible in a dim, 
remote, and awful ghostliness. For along time Bourne’s averted 
face looked down the lake, with its glancing waters and its shadowy 
shores, and then seemed fixed upon the heights of the mountain 
opposite or the heavens above them. At length Mrs. Compton 
broke the silence, saying— 

“What is it you see in that place in the sky which you are gazing 
at so intently ?” 

“ More intent was I than the star-gazer usually is ?”’ 








“T thought so; unless the star-gazer happens to be an astronomer 
in search of a planet which he fancies ought to exist, and must exist 
to put his theories right.” 

‘You do not know how near a guess you have made.” 

‘Second guesses, then, like second thoughts, are sometimes better 
than the first. I had another one in my mind a moment before. 
But how near did I get ?”’ 

“T’d rather you told me how far off you were. What was your 
first guess ?” 

“It was a very commonplace fancy; a romantic young person’s 
fancy; more like you at twenty ——” 

“When we were unknown to each other——” 

“Than like your deeper-dreaming self now that you bother that 
good head of yours with all manner of mystical spiritual philoso- 
phies.” 
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Silence again; that good head of his being turned quite away, 
and the eyes withdrawn from the moonlit sky to the moonlit water. 







































le Simply to carry on the gossip, she said— 
“J’}l tell you my first guess, and then you shall tell me, if it is 


: not too much of a secret, how nearly I was right the second time. 
‘T |) You were looking over the crest of Mont Blanc, and I said to myself, 
hy ‘He fancies he sees the ghosts of all the poor men who have died on 
{) | the mountain wandering apart here and there, and never speaking 
re | toeach other.” But now I remember you said something of the 
kind—something that put the idea into my head, no doubt—only a 
y little while ago.” 
. “But your guess was not so far wrong after all,’ said Bourne, 
q } with a light laugh, in which there was enough self-mockery to 
" encourage her to say, “Oh, of course I knew there must be spirits 
} | init!” But there was less of answering raillery in his tone than 
. she expected when he replied — 
t “Spirits were in it, a multitude of spirits; including some that 
are very near us. But it is here below that they wander apart, 
; never speaking to each other ; and my astronomical gaze——” 


“Your astronomical gaze—--.”’ 


Both voices trembled with the words; and after a moment, during 
which the landscape darkened under the only cloud in the sky, he 
resumed his speech, saying, “‘ Was foolishly directed to the heavens 
in search of a planet which I do think ought to exist, and must 
exist, if not only the theories but the hopes of this worm your friend 
are to be satisfied, as well as his poor vermicular sense of what is 
just and right for us below and good and gracious in the gods 
above.” 

“And the spirits that walk apart—here on earth, you said— 
what have they to do with the planet you never expect to dis- 
cover ¥ 

“T did not say that exactly—never to expect to discover. What 
the astronomer—the man at Greenwich I mean—firmly believes 
ought to exist is often found in actual existence when he has been 
supplied with better means of seeking for it.”’ 

“With a six-foot lens, then—? ” 

“My planet will never be seen from this or any other balcony 
even with a six-foot lens; not to recognise it, you understand.” 

This was said with a returning flash of the man-of-the-world 
smile, which died away into a look of awe as he added in a whisper 
scarcely audible beyond the lips that uttered it, ‘‘Dear heaven! 
how blest the knowledge of it would be to many a sore heart! what 
a stay to some, what restraint upon others !”’ 

The exclamation whispered with such fervency was evidently 
heard by Bourne’s companion, for her eyes softened upon him with 


a look aside that was wondering admiration in part, in part compas- 
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sion. Had Ophelia lived to be forty, Hamlet being dead as he died 
in the play, she might have worn such a look when she sat thinking 
of him. But it was not for our modern dame to take up a whisper 
that was unintended for her ears, and so she said in tones that were 
not so playful as they were meant to be— 

“Then if your planet is never to be distinguished from others it 











may be one of these that have been shining up there from the very 
beginning of things. That one, perhaps, or that yet brighter one. 
What is the name of it?” 

“T do not know what its name is; but I can tell you what it 
ought to be, if it is the world I hope there is somewhere in the 
heavens!” 

‘Come, then, reveal.”’ 

“Tt is not so easy to find a name for it after all. The Star of— 
the World of—I am not able to keep my promise. But you know 
what the London Clearing House is ?”’ 

“ Am I not a banker’s wile ? ” 

“Well, then, we should have to call my planet by some name oi 
similar meaning, only we should have to import the idea of a clear- 
ance of consciences instead of cash accounts. The name should be 
in one of the dead languages, of course; and all the more appro- 
priately because, you must know, my star is populated by successive 
generations of the men and women who have ended the puzzling 
life we live on this terrestrial globe. Populated, however, is not a 
well-chosen word, if you take it as signifying that they live there 
for ever. That is not what I mean.’’ 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“That they only stop there for a while in passage, as we are stop- 
ping at this hotel ; stop there to speak to each other as we two might 
speak on this balcony if we were out of all this;” and here he 
lightly touched one hand with the other, and then the fingers 
that lay like a patch of reflected light on the balcony railing at 
his side. 

“And you,” she said, in a voice that clearly betrayed both the 
affection and the compassion which we lately saw in her night-deep 
eyes—‘“‘ And you complain of it as a puzzling world! Can any 
human creature be more puzzling than yourself! Richard——-—”’ 

“The first time! That sounds as if we were a little way out of 
it!” This he said turning his face to her with a smile that took out 
of his words all possibility of offence, if any could be found in them. 
She answered it, saying— 

“Richard, if I please, ‘Margaret’ when I please. And now,” 
coming nearer to him, “cease your puzzling, and talk like a 
rational being. Speak from another world if you like, but so that I 
ean understand you. Expound these new mysteries.” 
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“Dreams.” 
“Dreams, then. I’ve listened to dreams of yours before. 
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«“¢On such a night as this! 
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“Tt was; ‘on such a night as this! 

There was a pause; and then as he felt the hand on the balcony 
slip besides his own there, though barely touching it, he began to 
speak in a low voice that vibrated under the restraints of a very 
sensitive modesty, or perhaps of some fear that he might seem 
ridiculous. 

“If purgatory was no revelation, as I do not think it was, it was 
an invention. Good men invented it, no doubt. A place of purga- 
tion; there is need of such a place! The noblest, the purest of 
those who were ever called saints on earth had most self-knowledge ; 
and they knew that if they were nearer the heaven of Christianity 





than the worst of men, it was no nearer than the lark to the sky 
carried by a rapture of aspiration now and then toa height where 
indeed they were at home, but where they could never long remain. 
And to them, of course, not only the glories of heaven, but all that 
could not live for a moment in the presence of their God, were 
more visible than to other mortals. How could even such as these 
go straight from the body of this death into sucha presence? There 
must be a place of purgatory; and the place must be, they thought, 
a place of burning. The conscious spirit must pass through purga- 
torial fires.”’ 

“That idea—” 

“The flames and the suffering, all gone out of belief, or going. 
Science, they say! Physical discoveries in the way of such belief, 
which even in our own time (in the popular mind) had not cast out 
the old notion that these fires were in the bowels of our earth. And 
yet the belief would have lingered longer, perhaps, if science had 
been a little quicker with the telescope.” 

“You do not mean quicker ?”’ 

“TI do. Suppose it had been known centuries ago that in a whirl- 
ing universe the whirling sun was clad in flames, shooting and 
sweeping round about it with immeasurable speed in immeasurable 
waves! What a text for the preacher who stood with his congrega- 
tion at the church door at evening, the deep peace of the sunset sky 
overhead, and, at the edge of those glorious clouds that stretch out 
from it, the sinking sun: fair, clear, its farewell a smiling farewell, 
and nought to be seen that yet might be seen of the leagues of flame 
that whirl in hurricane about it, and therein a myriad of souls!” 
“Great heaven, what fancies !” 
“ Being purified.” 

“Say no more !”’ 
“ Being perfected.” 
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“ Dreadful thought!” 

‘Saints have had such fancies. Poets too; and nobody has 
thought the worse of them. But I do not stipulate for any such 
purgation ; though I'll thank you to admit that my conception js 
more magnificent than Shakespeare’s, even when his fancy wa 
strained in the writing of his noblest play, and might therefore haye 
been expected to soar to the sun instead of burrowing underground, 
And then you must also allow that my conception is not to be got 
rid of by science so easily. I do not stipulate for any such purga- 
tory ; but I do ask for another, with neither flame, nor icy congel- 
tions, nor any other terrors of the Pit in it.” 

« And this——” 

“ This I will tell you about. It struck you as something terribly 
pathetic, the notion of the spirits of all the poor men who had ever 
perished on the mountain wandering on its heights apart, and never 
speaking to each other. It strikes me as a terrible fact that so 
much of the same thing goes on here below in the valleys amongst 
living men and women, generation after generation. In this proba- 
tion we live together in twos and threes—husband and wife, father 
and daughter, mother and son, friend and friend, or in other relation- 
ships less intimate but not less close when all’s reckoned. But none 
of us are known to each other—never, never. These stars that 
see each other as we do, that shine upon each other as we do, and 
could not exist and go their rounds without the interchange of 
mutual influences, are hardly more apart than we are; though the 
material of which they are composed is mindless, and they are 
separated each from each by millions of miles. We touch; but even 
this by which we touch ”—(he gently placed his hand upon hers)— 
‘““T mean the barrier of this flesh, for in many ways it is barrier 
more than union—divides us off. It hides us, and we hide in it; if 
you understand what I mean by that.” 

“ Dimly.” 

“A woman should understand it more easily than a man. Recall 
the days between girlhood and womanhood, and remember how 
much of your very self—more consciously individual then than now 
—was no more seen of others than the life in the root of an Alpine 
crocus. You couid not communicate it, and would not if you could. 
The you that was you hid away in all manner of nooks and corners 
as soon as any eye, any man’s eye certainly, was turned upon you 
with a look of inquiry ; scuttling as we may suppose the sea-nymphs 
do into their caves when the shadow of a bcat advances over the sur- 
face of the water,” 

‘‘T remember, and I well understand.”’ 

“To be sure you do. And so it is with us all when we become 
less innocent, and when there are reasons for concealment that are 


sometimes more lofty, and sometimes merely base, and sometimes 
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ithe product of the miserable disabilities imposed on us, the wretched 
mistakes and confusions in which we are involved not only by 
wicked error, not only by passions, temptations, provocations, but by 
wrongly chosen ways of doing right, and by the very laws and 
regulations that we acknowledge to be most just. I hardly know 
how to make my meaning clear, but think of the number of men and 
women who at this moment, all the world over, say to themselves, in 
longing or in dread, ‘ Ah, if he only knew!’ ‘Great God, if she 
should learn!’ ‘Oh, if I could only explain!—but now it is too 
late.’ Now and then the knowledge comes, but not in the best way 
—often in the worst of ways: I mean when it is too late. He dies, 
or she dies; and then a letter comes to light ; a diary is drawn from 
a desk, or some wordless but eloquent memento; and in a flash he 
that was cherished as the dearest and most perfect looks very like a 
poor treacherous rogue, and a life is ruined in the destruction of its 
proudest love and its most rooted trust. Even the outlook to heaven, 
which was the only comfort left, is darkened; so that the sufferer 
cares no longer to carry the anticipation of relief any farther than the 
grave. And yet if all the secrets of the wrong-doing could be 
explained, if the beginning of it, and the fighting against it, and 
the baleful incidents that maybe fostered it could be made clear as 
by one released soul to another, how different it might be! At least 
there would be the known penitence and the known forgiveness ; 
and I would have a Stepping-stone World immediately beyond the 
grave, where the penitence and the forgiveness could meet, could 
whisper and embrace. ‘Ah, if he only knew! ’—then he would 
know ; and she who suffers for years and years because she cannot 
speak would hardly suffer at all, for she would look forward to the 
day after death for both, when her earth-dismantled spirit would 
meet his and make all clear—showing that what to his dying day he 
thought her shame was nothing but love and sacrifice. ‘Oh, if I 
could only explain!—but now it is too late!’ It is the bitterest 
cry that ever breaks from the human heart. Give me the world I 
was looking for up there, plant some inkling of its existence in the 
minds of all of us, and that ery would never be heard again. There 
would be no too late!” 

“But we do know that there is a God above to whom all hearts 
are open and no circumstance of good or evil a secret. Is there no 
comfort in that ?”’ 

“Some comfort, but ask yourself how much! They who wrong 
and deceive know that there is a God above to whom all hearts are 
open, or have some sort of belief in it, but yet they wrong and 
deceive. They who suffer know it; but their suffering is the same. 
Even when the belief you speak of is most confident, it is little 
better than the sob after the cry, ‘Oh, if he only knew! Oh, if I 
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could only explain!’ That de should know, or should never know, 
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hat is the most painful longing or the most dreadful fear. Mak, 
sure that the longing shall be satisfied or the fear made good, anj 
—lI don’t know, it is terrible presumption, perhaps—but half the 
suffering and half the guilt in this world would be done away. Hal 
the guilt, for how should we dare the meannesses, the wickedness; 
that we commit unknown to those who are dearest to us, if we 
believed that the day after death (which might be to-morroy 
we should surely be confronted with these deceived ones, they 
having as full a knowledge of our treacheries as we ourselves? | 
Fancy it! Fancy having ourselves to take off our masks of fair. 
seeming in the presence of those who loved us most and trusted 
us to the end! Think of what ‘advancing years’ would mean, 
with such an advancing certainty. But no; put all that aside if 
you please, and look only at the mere mistake and misconception by 
which we ruin each other’s lives and blame each other for it. And 
now suppose a Stepping-stone World in which to put all that right, 
and then goon together in the new existence or part for ever, a 
may have been appointed or as we may have deserved !” 

He looked at her for the first time since he began this little dis- 
course about the uses of his Stepping-stone World, his stellar 
Clearing House, and she returned the look with a long, inquisitive 
gaze in which he found a particular meaning, apparently ; for he 
said— 

“JT see what you are thinking of. You are bringing me dows, 
though not very far. You think I am talking more like a modem 
novelist than a new philosopher, and am most concerned with th 
lover and the wife-and-husband tribulations that do indeed bring 
upon us mortals such woful entanglements. I can forgive you, for | 
the best of reasons. But you are wrong. Iam thinking quite as | 





much of little children ; or nearly as much. They come into it.” 

** How do they ?”’ 

“Let me illustrate by reminding you of one of the most pathetic 
stories ever told. A young mother sitting in her room alone heard 
with a rush of delight the foot-fall of one of her little children 
on the stair. With the voice of love she cried, ‘Is that you, my 
darling?’ The answer came trembling from lips that were not 80 
often kissed: ‘No, mamma; it’s only me!’ Do you suppose that 
little one was much comforted by the thought that God knew she 
was a good girl at any rate? Wasn’t there something there that 
needed clearing up in some such purgatory as I dream of ? Let me 
illustrate again by a very beautiful poem, every line of which is 
to me what the ‘six or seven shells’ were to the child about whom 
the verses were made.” 

Before reciting these verses, Bourne folded his hands upon the 
balcony rail and bent his forehead upon them, just as people do when 
they say their little preface of a prayer on sitting down in church. 
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‘«« My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up wise, 





















































the Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

alf I struck him, and dismissed 

863 With hard words, and unkissed, 

We His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

i. Then fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

er I visited his bed, 

Ke But found him slumbering deep, 

ve With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

“ From his late sobbing wet. 

ed And I, with moan, ; 

ny, Kissing away his tears, left others of my own ; 

if For on a table drawn beside his head, 

by He had put within his reach 

id A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

t, A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

a5 And six or seyen shells ; 
A bottle with blue bells, 

" And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 

. So when that night I prayed 

F To God, I wept, and said, 

e ‘Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing thee in death, 

, And thou rememberest of what toys 

n We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

, Thy great commanded good, 

. Then, fatherly, not less 


Than I whom thou hast moulded from the clay, 
; Thou'lt leave thy wrath, and say, 
‘I will be sorry for their childishness.’ 


+ he | 


“What do you think of that?” said Bourne, lifting his face from 
his hands. 


“ Lovely !” 

“But you can see that it is all true?” 

“Every word in it.” 

“The application and the inference of that touching scene ? ” 

“Profoundly beautiful, and profoundly comforting.” 

“To whom?” 

“To me, to you, to all of us.’ 

“But the boy ¥ You see him with his poor little treasures drawn 
about him for comfort ; you see him with ‘darkened eyelids and 
their lashes yet from his late sobbing wet;’ and you feel the 
anguish of the father as he wiped away his tears, leaving others of 
hisown. But the boy! Was he admitted to the anguish? In his 
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1) “The Toys.” By Coventry Patmore. 
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sleep or when he woke inthe morning was he conscious of the tears! 
Suppose he had died in the night! Sleeping or waking, living 
dying, all he knew about it was the word and the blow: ‘ his mothe, 
who was patient, being dead.’ ” 

“You assume too much, perhaps.” 

“Not so, if we take the story for illustration merely, and just s 
it stands. You think, perhaps, that the poet has not told all the 
story, and that there was some ‘explanation.’ That could not be, 
It is not the way, and cannot be the way, between fathers and little 
boys. But if the child had been aware, even dimly aware, of the 
father’s pain and his tears, what a difference it would have made for 
the boy, for both, next day and ever after!” 

Now there was a long pause, during which any one gifted with 
ordinary perceptions might have seen that if his mind was still busy 
with thoughts and fancies about the human race, hers was bent upon 
him alone. There was even more of admiration in her now, per- 
haps, and more curiosity ; and at the same time a little less commi- 
seration for him as one whose dreaming had drugged his powers, 
destroying all chance of his ever doing any great things. This 
particular feeling—which more than any other had determined her 
relations with him, though not very consciously—now gave place to 
a deeper one. In her heart there burned a small but glowing ember 
of pride in the love she secretly had for him, and knew that he had 
cherished for her in honourable silence all through their youth till 
now. Sut though as he talked the ashes of the ancient fire glowed 
with more fervour than she had been conscious of for years past, she 
was willing enough that he should keep to his fantasies, without 
leaving them for anything more personal to herself. And yet who 
knows? She may have had some idea that she did come into these 
present fancies more nearly than he wished her to understand. In 
truth, the long look of inquiry which she gave him when he turned 
off to the stories of the children sparkled with a suspicion that it 
was so; and what he said in answer to that look might possibly be 
taken as indicating that he had caught its significance, though he 





did not choose to acknowledge its meaning with any distinctness, 
But however that may be, she was first to break the brief silence. 

“And now,” said she, “that you have been wandering up and 
down the subject, in your usual way, for nearly an hour, flinging 
out bits of truth like fragments of a toy-puzzle, perhaps you will 
put the pieces together. You have improved on Shakespeare, now 
fancy yourself another Dante, and give me a complete picture of 
your purgatory ; the one that is without showers of fire and fields of 
burning marl, though all that was in the Inferno, I think.” 

“Very likely; but I’ve never been able to distinguish quite. 
Physical suffering is physical suffering though it differ in degree ; 
and the modern idea 





of which my fancy is a flower, you understand 
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It is all wrong and inappropriate and out of 
place. A lovely night to dream in, and we may never again sit 
together in talk like this; so I will sketch my vision for you, and if 
pin you should set up for a poet you shall put it with due detail 
into verse. What I see is another world than this, between this 
and wherever it may be that we who are agreed that this is only 
one part of an eternal existence, enter on a new state of being. I 
see a place of reunion after death where there is no government and 
no laws, no need or use of any ; for we do not abide there any more 
than the bird that speeds in autumn from one far land to another 
abides upon the mast where for a little while it rests its wings.” 

“Localise it; give me a picture of it; let me see it before you 
go on.” 

“That is beyond me, I fear. Shakespeare had his advantages 
after all; Dante too. I’ve no words to describe those pleasant plains 
where it is never afternoon but always morning: always the clear, 
still morning twilight, such as you have seen breaking over the 
more distant reaches of the Nile, and bringing in not only the trem- 
bling light but the tremulous keen airs that are more like the breath 
of life than anything else that we can conceive of. In Egypt they 
soon die away ; but there where I mean the same soft light remains, 
the same cool airs that seem to have vision in their wings move 
over plain and stream all day long, and when it is night it is a night 
—a night like this. Silence, peace, and listening. Upon that 
world we alight after death, each with his burden of memories good 
and bad, but no other burden besides. None of the trammels of 
flesh ; all the fumes of passion exhaled ; vision clear to all that we 
were and did and said and thought, all we suffered and inflicted 
upon others by the error, the misconception, the concealments, the 





wretched little prides, the treacheries and wickednesses—yes, and 
the love and the sacrifice and the noblenesses too—that make up the 
story of the life we were born into at some one’s pleasure not our 
own. Here we alight; and though one departed yesterday and 
another more than twenty years ago, it seems but yesterday to both ; 
so that there are no distant memories nor any blurrings or efface- 
ments of time, but all things said or done appear as fresh as they 
were on the instant. Here we alight (being still human, mark 
that! with only the differences I tell you of) to explain and make a 
reckoning with each other before we goon. Not with any greater 
Being yet; for how should such an one concern himself with the 
earthy pettinesses with which we spoil each other’s lives and that 
mean so very much tous? While as for our greater wickednesses, 
they also are now unravelled and laid open between those who com- 
mitted and those who suffered by them; and if on the one side it is 
no longer possible to take refuge in false pleas and self-deceits, on 
the other every accident of provocation, temptation, or frailty is 
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revealed together with the wrong. It is not that we are judged P 
but only that in the last chapter of this probation we who have bee 
drawn together here meet together there for confession, explanation, 
revelation, such as never can be made while there is so much of 
earth about us. And surely you can feel what a trial of the spin 
there would be in this, what occasion there would be for the purgi. 
tions of remorse and the rendering of forgiveness, when all their 
dealings are made plain between human soul and human soul at the 
worst and at the best. We come together in these twilight plains 
and walk together apart, each clear to each in mutual explanation 
and revealment. For example. You must know that the little 
girl who said, ‘No, mamma, it’s only me,’ never made old _ bones, 
I know all about her. She was a pale little girl with long thin legs; 
you could do nothing with her hair; and if there was anything 
pretty about her it was her eyes, and they were always either fright- 
ened or thinking of something else. She did not live long after the 








—~_— 


episode of the stairs, and she died cuddled in her nurse’s arms 
without saying anything. That was twenty years ago. Her mother 
died yesterday ; and had you been up there this morning, you might 
have seen the two walking together, their shadowy hands clasped, 
the woman trembling in passionate abasement and remorseful love, 
the child beaming with a silent joy yet more divine. Whether 
to-night they go together from that place, or whether they part upon 
their several appointed ways, I do not know; but I can see the 
Judge of all—who had nought to do with this—smiling on them as 
they go, and am sure that neither spirit fares forth the worse after 
that good-bye.” 





The parted lips of Bourne’s companion and the steady dilation of 
her eyes showed how deeply she was stirred; but she alone knew 
how her admiration of him was widening out, and how profoundly 


———— 


she was moved by pride in his unspoken love for her, and even in 
her own old affection for him. He certainly did not know, and 80 
went on: 

“Here come two other shadows—two of women who are women 
yet, andaman. The two women walk a little way apart from him, 
hand in hand and very close together, though till an hour ago, as 
you may say, they were unaware of each other’s existence. Yet th 
life of each had been bound up in the man, and he had been trea- 
cherous to both their whole lives long. They pass and are gone. [ 
do not know what they say, or what their good-bye will be. Nowa 
father and son, between whom in this world there had been a sus- 
picion of wrong so terrible that the one was driven violently from 
the death-bed of the other; but here the young man’s arm rests 
tenderly on the old man’s shoulder as they go. And here on another 
side are two who are advancing to mect each other. The man comes 
rapidly, stops sternly and doubtingly, the woman creeping up in fear 
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despised, it was not that he killed her but she killed him. Not that 
he was ever sure of her guilt; he is now about to learn it in presence 
of this dog of a friend of his whose ghost follows after the woman 
at a distance. But I terrify you,” said Bourne, turning with a 
smile to his companion, who had placed an arresting hand upon his 
arm. ‘* We will come down from the stars, and there’s an end of it. 
But I could show you some prettier sivhts than that last one, though 
they are not all such as they take account of in the books of record- 
ing angels—last chapters in many a story of sacrifice that yet was 
happiness, or of affection that suffered life-long wrong because the 
only remedy was to speak, and speaking was impossible,” 





“And yet to have spoken might have been no wrong—really no 
wrong—and much happiness,” she said in a strikingly altered voice. 
“Comfort at least. But it cannot always be done in this world, or 
even very often. Trammels of conventionality, trammels of duty. 
Above all, the dread of being misunderstood, of what is called mis- 
construction: a fear which is one of the greatest scourges that good 
people inflict upon themselves and the origin of many a grief.” 

It is doubtful whether these last commonplace words were heard 
by Bourne’s companion. Her attention wandered off from the 
moment she had last spoken, what she said indicating the direction 
of her thoughts. And these seemed not only to swarm in her but 
out from her. In the two or three minutes of profound silence that 
now intervened the very air about her seemed to be conscious of the 
impulse that was moving within her with fast-accumulating rapidity. 
Moments like these we have all known, when the thoughts of some 
other one has seemed audible in the very language in which it was 
framed. The inattentive Bourne himself had become aware of this 
sensation, and had just turned his face to her accordingly, when she 
said in a deep muftled voice that he had never before heard from her 


lips 





“ Let us go back to the star!” 
“ Let us— ? ” 

“ You and me together.” 

He caught her meaning instantly; and though it may be supposed 
that he had been more or less consciously leading her to it, the truth 
is that it surprised him into an agitation that strikingly contrasted 
with her own intense and resolute calmness. The first shock, how- 
ever, was soon over. For an instant he trembled like a spear 
sharply driven into the ground; and then, though his mood was 
never for a moment so intensely still as her own, his wish rushed 
out to meet hers by an impulse nearly as uncontrollable. The dif- 
ference was that her impulse was attended by an almost reckless 
pride in abandonment to it, his by the shadow of misgiving and some 
fitful whisperings of self-reproach. 
VOL. XLY. N.S. OI 
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“Take me by the hand, Richard, and let us go.” 
“Do you think we can find our way safely there ?”’ he said with 
a smile, taking the proffered fingers. 

“J think we may never find our way there at all if we do not ¢ 
from where we are sitting now. Perhaps my wish that we shouli 
do so would never return; and—and for that I should be sory 
Let us fancy we are there.”’ , 
o Together.” 





“Together:” in the same deep muffled voice. 

“ Allclear of this,” he added, pressing the hand he held, “and fre | 
to speak because the past is past and nothing can be changed’ 
Come, then. I sce you approaching not eagerly but kindly. I am 
conscious of having been there a little time before you came, and of } 
feeling all the while that I’ve nobody to meet but you. It was, 
very solitary life for me. Ii any one has done me a harm I do not 
know it; if I have greatly wronged any one I’m in ignorance of it 
still; and as your ever-dear figure advances, the question that most 
afflicts me is whether you will think that I need your forgiveness.” 

He paused, and she said, “‘ My forgiveness? No.” 

* But did you know down there ?”’ 

“ Always! ” 

“And I thought I kept my affection for you so close! I used to 
liken myself to a ship that goes sailing on, as well set-up and a 
gaily as the rest, and with the fire in the hold so well battened down 
that not a puff of the smother of it could be seen. But now, my 
dear, I reveal it to you.” 

“ And I say to you that it was never concealed; and that I wa: 
proud of the concealment.” 


“Glad of it ?”’ 


“Proud of it I said; and, now that we are here, you should | 


understand what that implies.” 

“T do; but tell me.’’ 

“Being proud of the concealment, must I not have been proud of 
what was hidden ? ” 

“And so it truly was!) Why then, I am far happier than I ever 
hoped to be.”’ 

“It is because I wish from my heart that you should be happier 
that we are speaking together in this way, above the world.” 

“You were proud of the concealment, and you were glad of it 
too.” 

“J was glad of it for more than one reason. I was glad of you 
silence because it gave me more liberty within myself to be proud of 
what was so carefully hid; and I was glad also for—for loyalty’s 
sake.” 

“For loyalty’s sake? Why then you must have loved me too!” 

“Indeed and indeed I did. But not with your force—not with 
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nobility in the woman you cared for so long.” 


“J should not be glad to know she suffered.” 

“ But it has been a pain to her to think that you did.” 

“There is some nobleness in that, isn’t there ’—something, at any 
rate, that I am grateful for. But do not believe that I suffered 
much either. Bitterness I never felt at all; and, do you know, I 
had a very strange and wonderful comfort all along. 

“Tell me,” she said, still in that totally changed, tremulous voice, 
which truly was like deep calling unto deep—the deeps of emotion, I 


bP | 


mean. ‘“ Tell me.” 

“You will say it is only what you have read in story-books. You 
were with me half my nights. Though I might not think of you 
for days together—think about you, I mean—there were not many 
nights when [ had not your companionship in a dream.” 

“But dreams even of those that are dearest to us are not always 
pleasant. Sometimes they are dreadful: torturing.” 

“Ah, but never these of mine. It was that that made them so 
wonderful. ‘They were never grotesque, nor even extravagant. 
Rarely indeed was there a single passage in them unlike what 
might have been in reality; and never were they unhappy—never 
once.” 

She thought a moment and then said, “ Since there were so many 
of them, you remember none.” 

“A book full,” he answered. ‘Some from the very beginning ; 
and how long ago was that!” 

“Tell me one of those at the beginning.” 

He hesitated, his mind recalling a dozen of the more cherished 
dreams in as many seconds. 

“Do not pick and choose,” she said in a hurried, impatient way, 
and as if with a self-enforced, self-sacrificing audacity. But he did 
choose before he answered her. 

“It is a long time ago, when you were still a girl, but not before 
I understood what was to be and what not. My dream was that I 
went down to see you at your father’s house: not moping, you 
know, in spite of my disappointment. A brilliart summer day: I 
can feel now the sudden coolness of the low, wide hall as I passed 
through it from the glowing sunshine on the one side of the house 
to the glowing sunshine of the garden on the other, and the 
meadow beyond. You were in the meadow beyond. New-mown 
grass lay strewn about it here and there, or was here and there 
piled in cocks. Nothing in life was ever more clear, distinct, 
natural. I met nobody in the house, and saw nobody till in the 
distance I saw you. And you—as I came nearer I saw that you 
had a little child in your arms; and in the wildest playfulness— 
hat off, your hair in loosened masses—you raced in and about the 
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haycocks, tossing the child from shoulder to shoulder or high aboy 
your head. Youth, grace, strength, joy, abandonment. As | 
approached, you became aware of me, and stopped, and _ looke/ 
toward me with a beaming face; and then, holding the child UY 
till his head topped your own, you cried, ‘Do you know whose thi 
is? Yours!’ And threw the child up and towards me. On he 
came in a low curving line, his arms extended to me, like on 
of the little amorini in the pictures. But as he came he gradually 
faded upon the air, and was dissolved before he could reach the 
breast he was flying to.” 

“Tt was all true,” she said. “ But what did Ido then? What 
did the girl do then?” 

“She turned and went slowly and soberly away to the further 


gate in the meadow.” 





“Tt was all true. The love that was thrown to you and neve 
reached you, and the turning away. Your happy dreams! Wer 
they never happier than that ? ” 

“This other one, then, that happened long after, when you wer 
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no longer a girl, but a woman. I thought we were together— ) Pr 


though I did not know it at first—in one of these foreign hotels 
that are built about a court-yard. Glancing from my window 
across the court, I saw you sti anding in the casement of a stair-way, 
looking at me full and intent. The instant our eyes met, yot 
flashed a sign which, slight as it was, I understood to mean, ‘ Stay, 





I am coming to you!’ I waited just without my door. Ina 
moment you came bounding up the stairs in a radiant passion of 
haste, seized upon my hand, and even while I was closing the door 
upon us flung your arms about my neck, with such kisses as no man 
receives and no woman gives for the first time.” 

“JT could have done it! Hear that! All’s clear between us nov. 
Let it make you as happy as it can. For me it is different. The 





affection I had for you, sometimes passionate but never steady, is 
little more to me now, Richard, than the pretty gown I danced in 
twenty years ago—(not with you)—and have treasured ever since 
because it was so beautiful and because that night was so happy.” 

“ But you go to look at it sometimes.” 

“JT do; and I daresay I shall do so with yet more pleasure and 
more sadness after to-night.” 

She drew her hand from his in token that they had come to earth 
again, and no more was said. As they sat in silence, he with 
averted face looking up the lake, the sense that they had gone quite 
apart again was complete. Ten minutes afterwards, Compton's 
firm and j jovial tread came tramping through the room. Ducking 
his head, he passed out into the balcony, and placing one arm round 
his wife’s shoulders and the other round Bourne’s, “ What, star- 
gazing!” he said. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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FIVE YEARS’ ADVOCACY OF PROVINCIAL 
PARLIAMENTS. 


As early as the year 1884, a period that may certainly be called 
«Ancient History,” if the changes that have since taken place 
among some of us on the subject of Irish policy be considered ;—in 
that ancient year the writer published an article favouring Pro- 
yincial Home Rule, as against National Home Rule. It was shown 
that Earl Russell long before that time had approved of such a 
policy. This is a fact well known to many of his friends, although 
he left no written proof to that effect. It was argued then that 
such an arrangement would leave the inhabitants of the various 
old Irish provinces free to manage many domestic matters, not 
only of the character formerly managed by Quarter Sessions in 
England, but of the nature of those usually settled at present by 
Private Bill legislation in the Imperial Parliament. Such subjects 
might be transferred to local authorities, care being taken that no un- 
equal taxation or civil wrong be perpetrated by provincial or county 


Hassemblies. Further, it was argued that the larger area included by 


a province afforded an assurance of impartiality and justice, which 
might in vain be looked for were small areas to be allowed to decide 
questions which had awakened parochial feelings of envy, jealousy, 
revenge, or socialism. The assemblies of Munster, Ulster, Leinster, 
and Connaught would have opportunity to raise to a higher level of 
endowment the status of their churches, regard being had to 
minority rights, as in the case of the Province of Quebec, where no 
church lands are taxed, whether they belong to the Roman Catholics 
or to the Protestants. It would be possible for the Irish to direct 
the education of their youth under similar conditions to those which 
govern this most important matter in Canada, where, if the 
minority can show in any place a certain number of scholars, 
a separate school for them is set apart, and receives along with 
the schools of the majority a portion of the money raised by general 
taxation. No one can have seen much of Ireland without desiring 
that the Catholic Church should be placed on such a footing as would 
allow her priesthood to take rank with the best educated in the sister 
communities in France, Austria, Italy, and America, so that they 
should be independent of the poverty of the peasantry, and able to 
minister, by seasonable charity as well as spiritually, to the wants 
of their flocks. The only matter which, in our time, could possibly 
have called forth regret in the conduct of the Imperial Parliament 
towards Ireland, was the rejection of the so-called “ levelling-up ” 
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Bill, introduced by Lord Mayo into the House of Commons fy 
the better endowment of Catholic universities. Jealousy of great 
Church establishments is comprehensible from the point of view ¢ 
those who dislike any State connection with the Church, whether 
that dislike be entertained by Churchmen who desire untrammelle 
liberty for the Church, or be fostered by those who are not in fayow 
of any encouragement of religion by the special recognition by the 
State of any one Christian communion singled out from the rest, 
But all who desire to see the holy influence of piety soften the 
asperities of life, and assuage disorder in the commonwealth, must 
wish that religion be able to hold out a horn of plenty to the poor, | 
and exercise its sacred function unhindered by earthly need. Where | 
the ministers of the faith can hold, in virtue of their office, and 
for its behoof, property given to them by the faithful, free from 
lay interference, and to the detriment of no civil right, there the 
Church exists in a condition worthy of her calling, and worthy of 
the support of all who believe that the citizens of a State must 
respect the divine ordinances, if their political structures are to be 
enduring edifices and not the mere sport of the party passions and 
storms raised by selfish factions for temporary advantage. 

And in regard to education in Ireland, scope should be given for 
the efforts of the religious to mould in the way they think best the 


faith of the young. Encouragement should be given to those who 


would endow education, and all that the State can demand is that 
no teaching subversive of its authority, or calculated to breed 
party hatred or international animosity, be cherished within any 






























institution deriving its fundsin part from the public rates or central 
treasury. It has been said in regard to the further endowment of 
religion in Ireland that Maynooth has in itself been a disadvantage 
to the Church in that it has tended to keep at home the young men 
intended for the priesthood, whereas in former times they went to 
foreign colleges and had the advantage of the opportunity of com- 
paring life abroad with that in Ireland, giving to them a wider view 
and highertone. But a really adequate provision for the priesthood 
drawn from Irish sources and from men who are their co-religionists 
abroad, would probably make the young priests acquainted with the 
best of the foreign colleges as well as with a higher education at 
home. I have been told at Rome that the Irish College there was 
full of rebellious spirit. If this be true, it shows that unless the 
young men be spread among colleges of other races, it by no means 
follows that residence abroad eradicates those sentiments which 
foreigners are unhappily learning to call distinctively Irish when 
they wish to indicate a spirit of disorder. May we not hope that 
as among the French Catholic clergy in Quebec province, member- 
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} ship in the Irish priesthood may become a sure guarantee that a man 


+* 


Fhas the highest aims? The rare cases where men have been the 


popular “religious ” rowdies of the neighbourhood, supported by a 
population too numerous for its means of living, would be looked 
back upon as fictions. None would conceive it possible to support 
such robbery as the so-called “ Plan of Campaign.” 

There have been of late exceptions to the rule of the freedom from 
political passions. At present the priests’ best chance of securing petty 
offerings is to play with and sympathise with the most ignorant of the 
desires of a people, above whom a man giving way to such tempta- 
tions cannot be said to be raised by education, though he stand above 
them on the step of the altar. Many noble examples there are 
where such temptations of the mind ure resisted as are the grosser 
temptations by the Irish clergy; and where high-souled men show 
the way and are really untouched by the illegitimate feelings of 
their flocks, how surely and with what effect can they lead them into 
paths of honesty! See the manner in which one of the noblest of 
their body has of late been aiding Lady Coutts’ scheme, which has 
given money to the poorest of the tishermen of the South West coast. 
There the Reverend Father has proved that it is possible to rely on 
Irish honesty, and that advances made for fishing boats and gear can 
be punctually repaid. He has spoken to the people not from their 
own level but from the higher place of his truthful character and 
greater knowledge and experience. Asarule it requires a good 
endowment to give men such advantages over their fellows, and it is 


ke them 


to raise the Irish priesthood above their flocks, and to ma 
leaders in the observance of law and order and the discipline of 
liberty, that we ask that Irish provinces be allowed to endow their 
churches and educate their youth as they deem best, full regard 
being had and provision made for equal treatment of the minority 
of another faith. 

“Regard being had to the rights of the minority? What a 
ridiculous provision! Why not trust the people,’ exclaims the im- 
pulsive person, so trustful when it is not his own property that is given 
away in trust. It is quite right to trust the people’s experience, 
it is impossible to trust their impulse. ‘“ Why should you consider 
the Irish an inferior order of beings ?”’ cries our impulsive friend. 
Not so, most excellent philanthropist, it is precisely because we do 
not agree with those who say the Irish have a double dose of original 
sin, that we desire to take experience, and not blind trustfulness, as 
our guide. It is exactly because we believe that Irishmen are like 
other men, and are subject to the same temptations, that we consider 
it probable they will act as experience shows others have acted. 
Colonial and American experience proves to us that local majoritigs, 
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whether in townships, districts, provinces, or even in states, hare 
often acted so loosely in reference to proprietary rights that it has 
been found necessary, by a constitutional amendment, to make utr, 
vires any legislation that impairs the obligation of contract, o 
transfers the rights of one citizen to another. Recent experienc 
in Ireland demonstrates that in the case of the Labourers’ Cot 
tage Act, local majorities have, out of spite, desired to take 
lands for building cottages where the location might specially 
annoy landlords. The same tendency has been exhibited over 
and over again in the United States, where local powers have 
constantly been exceeded, and the provisions against such excess 
have finally developed into the institution of the Supreme Court, 
which interprets the law and provides justice not only between local 
authorities, but between sovereign states. The experience of the 
people has made the people provide checks against their own impulses, 
The common-sense of all has regulated the passions of a few. There 
is yet no proof than an Irishman, alone of all men, does not occasion- 
ally give way to passion. Therefore, to assume that checks on his 
action may be required, is not to distrust the people, but to take the 
people’s own measurement of the trust to be reposed in them, as 
proved by experience, and to say with them that impartial tribunals 
must check local tendencies to confiscation. 

Our American brethren have had occasion to work out problems in 
government upon which we are now only entering. The result with 
them has been that where they found it necessary to recognise their 
original separate colonies as sovereign states, and, owing to the great- 
ness of their country, have continued such nominal recognition of 
sovereignty in the new territories included in the Union, they have 
at the same time steadily diminished the amount of power given to 
each so-called “ sovereignty.” An American citizen delights to call 
himself and all his fellows in a crowded street “ sovereign,” but if 
he steps outside the proprieties of life, the citizen sovereign is 
speedily “run in” by the nearest policeman representing the 
central rule, States are nothing but combinations among men to 
give up a certain amount of individual freedom in order to secure the 
liberty of all. We ask nomore of Irishmen. We only ask that they 
shall do what we are content to de, what Americans are content to do, 
namely, that they shall not ask for such “national” machinery as 
will make them so strong as a political unit that they shall be above 
the law of this united nation. The machinery of provincial govern- 
ments can be kept in check by a central government in which all 
provinces are represented. American experience shows that where 
a “nation,” as in the case of the confederacy of the Southern States, 
develops itself as a political unit, it cannot be made to obey the 
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D central government except at the cost of war. 
Bask those who say they desire no separation why it is that. they 
‘demand a political framework for Ireland strong enough to secure a 
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We have a right to 


“national’’ separate life? The ends they have in England avowed 

as their objects, are those which can be carried out through pro- 

vincial assemblies. It is only the seditious purposes of separation 

and the erection of an independent nationality, which some of their 

leaders have avowed when speaking on American platforms, that 
could not be carried out by provincial means. To be sure, we hear 
to-day from our opponents who were defeated so signally at the last 

general election, and who yet refuse to bow to the decision of the 
country, that they even welcome the concession of the institution of 
local county councils as certain to bring National Home Rule. This 
is a sufficient warning that although they have declared that Ireland 

is so easy to be guided and controlled, that, in their phrase, she would 

be like a small boat towed by a steamer, yet these very men who have 
said this have so little believed in their own words that they avow a 
desire that even the planks of the “ cock-boat ” may be a lever for 
moving the steamer, and are really desirous that the United Parlia- 
ment’s decisions be rendered abortive by the strength of an Irish 
national assembly, or failing that by Provincial Chambers or even 
County Councils. If Ireland were given Provincial Hlome Rule for 
certain purposes it would certainly not be the Province of Ulster 
which would allow itself to be made a “lever” for such ends. We 
are then to consider whether the other three provinces could so com- 
bine as to render themselves over-powerful levers against the central 
government of the United Kingdom. For argument’s sake we will 
suppose the worst, and that disloyalty commands the desires of such 
assemblies, yet it may safely be assumed that the minority in each 
would make itself heard, and that the necessity the Provincial 
Assembly would be under of considering “ ways and means,’ that is, 
the procuring of money on loan, would aid the minority in keeping 
up a show of respectability and loyalty to the Empire, for without 
such show they could not get money at any reasonable percentage. The 
necessity here mentioned would be made more visible if the Imperial 
Parliament consented to aid provincial finance ministers when assured 
of the good behaviour of any given province—good behaviour mean- 
ing the use of all influence they may possess towards the ordinary 
observance of the probity of civilised people elsewhere, in the 
avoidance of sedition, and the prompt observance of obliga- 
tin. The “leverage” might be still further obviated by the 
transplantation of another hawin mn “idea,” namely, the sever- 
ance of the district around the capital from the provincial units. 
Why not have Dublin, like Washington, a “ district of Columbia,’ 
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a separate “enclave” or governmental territory, subject to no pre Oe 
vincial assembly, but governed by its own district council, whieh, i % 
the Irish please, might be called “ national.’ It is obvious that jy 
uny division of Ireland into provinces, or divisional governmey 
departments, there are certain matters, as for instance, the control ¢ 
railways running through any two provinces, which might be profit 
ably settled by a council representing all the four, or whatever nun. 
ber of divisions may be decided upon. As the safe and wholesome 
local “devolution” of power progresses, the greater will be th 
number of inter-provincial cases which, under a right of appeal t 





ad 
Imperial Parliament, may be settled in Ireland. These would give § 
work enough to a council whose seat might be in Dublin. Americans } 


have found that there are manifest disadvantages incurred by seating 
government in any town which is a financial centre or has a large mob, 
They have in almost every instance, Boston and one or two more being 


5 


Tw 


the only exceptions, held their assemblies in small towns. Where ques- 
tions raising no great excitement would alone be debated, the objection 
to great cities does not apply. Matters taken before the Council in 
Dublin would not raise violent feelings, as they would generally be 
afiairs where the interests of two provinces might clash, or wher 
co-operative action might be necessary between any two or more, 
Administrative boards, such as those sitting at Edinburgh, and such 
as those now constituting part of the machinery of “the Castle,” 
might be attached to such a council, which would be a body rather 
administrative than legislative, the consent of the Imperial Parli:- 
ment being necessary to anything of a legislative character initiated 
by them. 

Where so much of the vital breath of agitation for the political 
recognition of a distinct nationality is derived from funds contributed 
by America, it is as well to remind Irishmen what are American 
ideas in constituting local government. It is now pleaded by the 
Separatists that because eighty-five members out of the Irish 
Representation desire separate legislature and executive, these must 
be given them. In America, no such claim could be urged without 
at once being stamped as w/tra vires. The Irish in no state, or group 
of states, could demand this. No racial distinction would for a 
moment be allowed as a claim for a separate state sovereignty. The 
new state limits in the United States are territorial and geo- 
graphical and never racial or “national.” In the United States the 
Irishman will find that his people would never be recognized as a 
separate section of the population, nor would special laws be allowed 
for any district or city where Irishmen were in the majority. Where 
tenants hold land, instantaneous eviction is the result of non-payment 
of stipulated rent; and only last year, in the State of New York, where 
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such cases occurred, the sheriff’s party ‘‘ bundled out” every man on an 
estate where rent was refused. This rent, too, is the rent demanded by 
the owners, whereas in Ireland the agrarian tenant is so exceptionally 
favoured that since 1887 his rent is only that adjudged as fair by 
impartial persons having nothing to do with the landlord, and is 
based on the value of the crop in each year. This is a fact which 
Americans do not know, and it should be repeated there over and 
over again, so that the money often sent to Ireland on a false idea 
that the tenant does not now get justice may be no longer supplied. 
The yearly value, according to impartial judgment, is what the 
tenant pays, and it varies every year according to the price of the 
crop in the market, so that “rack rents’ are impossible if the 
facilities provided by the law are taken advantage of. urther, no 
such combination as that of the “ Plan of Campaign,” the essence of 
which is refusal of rent to him whose right it is to have it, would 
be permitted in the United States. The usual idea prevalent 
in America among those who bid for the Irish votes at elec- 
tions is, that if only Home Rule were granted in Ireland, each 
man in that poor country would rejoice on his own land, and be 
fat and flourishing. In reality the rent paid is not nearly so heavy 
as that paid for loans to mortgage companies by almost every farmer 
in the Eastern States. We see pictures of the present Irish leader, 
presented to us in illustrated papers with a border of dancing peasants 
who are having “‘a high old time”’ on obtainirg the grant of national 
government. Do the Americans, when they speak to catch the Irish 
vote, know that for every purpose that may benefit the land, the Irish 
Government can now get money at 24 per cent. for Irish improve- 
ments, and that this is entirely owing to aid given by the British Trea- 
sury, to which Ireland contributes in no proportion to the amount she 
receives. Are they aware that without this backing, and with her 
credit once shaken by putting herself in opposition to Britain, Ireland 
could not borrow even at the 8, or 9, or 10 per cent. charged by 
American mortgage companies to the farmers in the United States ? 
American contributions to Nationalist agitation is only an effort to 
purchase for Irish tenants a greater poverty—nay, an almost impos- 
sibility of livelihood in hard times. 

An American principle is that one man is as good as another, but 
taking the Irish agitation in its agrarian aspect alone, it is an 
attempt to root the present accidental possessor of an Irish farm in 
his holding, and to keep Terence, Shamus, and Paddy, his landless 
friends and neighbours, “altogether out of the running” for the 
farm, even should the “ sitting’? tenant be unable to do justice 
to his bit of the “ould counthry.” I have often been told in 
America that the sister island would be content if she had what 
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they have there in the way of local government. I hope this is true, 7% for ¢ 
and certainly if no wrong is to be done to any man, and the financial | in 8 
credit of the country is to be kept unimpaired, the analogow!) obli 
arrangement of provincial assemblies, with strictly defined powers, |) hav 
that which would carry out all the desires which can be openly |) wou 
avowed as legitimate and honest, and therefore as likely to enrich it is 
the people. dra: 

In the ingenious scheme published in the Birmingham Post, and 
introduced to the public by a preface from the pen of Mr. Chamberlain, W guc 
there was much that was wisely taken both from the German legis- FF the 
lation of 1850, constituting rent banks for the purpose of the gradual 7 eit 
conversion of tenancies into freeholds, and there was also much that pre 
was taken from the Canadian Constitution of 1867 in regard to the dr 
powers assigned to provincial legislatures. It may fairly be doubted § th 
whether it would be wise to give powers over property and civil BF tic 
right to such legislatures even nominally, until we see whether they is 
are worthy of such confidence. In Canada it could not be helped, la 
even if it had been advisable to refuse such powers, for these rights T 
were possessed already by the several colonies which then formed a si 


confederation. It was they who devolved powers on a central 
government, and not a central government on them. It has been 
acknowledged by all British parties that it would not be safe to 
trust the question of property in land to local authorities or toa 
“national” Irish parliament. Itis, to be sure, arranged in the new 
scheme that all legislation shall be subject to Imperial review, and 
the local legislature that becomes recalcitrant shall be absolved from 
its labours for the rest of its natural life, its functions being 
performed by the Lord Lieutenant and Council. But to put such 
temptations to recalcitrancy as these powers to regulate property 
and civil right would be, in the way of assemblies elected 
by whatever suffrage they please to institute, and therefore 
presumably elected by manhood suffrage, where manhood has 
not brought either education or experience to bear on 
matters affecting property and civil rights, is rash to say the 
least of it. So difficult is it considered to entrust Irish assem- 
blies with such powers even among those British statesmen who 
have recently bent the knee to the idols they spurned five years 
ago, that I have heard them declare at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s 
manly attempt to get British constituencies to acknowledge British 
imperial obligations, ‘‘ God help the poor landlords if they don’t sup- 
port Gladstone’s scheme, for otherwise they will get nothing!” Are 
we to tolerate wholesale repudiation of obligation simply because the 
class to which the State owes money in accordance with its Acts of 
Parliament and economical polity for the last century, is unpopular 
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ue; ie for themoment ? It has been said that American States have passed 
‘il (9 in such matters laws which have been held to impair the sacred 
ou |) obligations of contract; are we to believe that the faults which 
,4/) have appeared in America are sure to be absent in Ireland? We 
ly) would not desire to dissolve a recalcitrant provincial assembly, and 
ch} it is kindest not to put into their way temptations that would compel 
drastic measures. 

nd The Land Bank, or Rent Bank, plan which was ‘ put through” 
2, f successfully in Prussia in 1850, relied successfully on the honesty of 





s- [) the Prussian tenant to pay instalments. No plan yet promulgated 
al either by Unionist or Separatist desires to test the well-known 
it |) probity of the Irish peasant in this respect. Mr. Gladstone did not 


¢ [ dream of doing so, nor do any others. It is at once assumed that 
d § the weight of responsibility in that quaking bog of agrarian obliga- 
il tion must be distributed over a wider surface, if the passing creditor 
y isnot tosink. The burden is very adroitly thrown on the Irish 
, landed community at large in ‘the Unionist policy for Ireland.” 
8 That a heavy expenditure in terminating the hopeless and impos- 
a sible dual system of ownership is necessary is hardly denied by 





1 anyone. It is to be thrown on Irish credit, and the problem is 
how to back that credit. The proposed scheme of purchase creates 
) ® aLand Bank much on the Prussian plan, but the payment to the 
| & landlord is to be made in land debenture bonds, which can only 

© have a cash value so long as an absolute hold is kept over all the 

» physical force machinery of Government. Men must be educated 

pin Ireland to know that dishonesty to the present landlords means 
ruin to themselves, for who would defend the spoliators once they 
got possession, from the hungry crowd, which in turn must desire 
ashare of the spoil? Until they learn this it is vain to expect 
punctual payments of debts due. It is probable that provincial 
governments would be better tax-collectors under this new scheme 
than the county council, which is suggested as the authority for the 
purpose. 

But our limits for this article draw to a close. What we wished 
to show has perhaps been sufficiently exhibited, namely, that the 
attempt made five years ago to get “Provincial Home Rule for 
Ireland ”’ discussed has since then made considerable progress, and 
that among the Unionists and the Conservatives there are several 
leaders who now embrace the doctrine that provincial assemblies, 
under carefully guarded and defined conditions, may be used as 
part of the machinery of autonomous domestic government in 
Ireland. On such local assemblies may ultimately, and after pur- 
chase, devolve the management of land and other matters which 
now add to the load of difficulty which the Imperial Government 
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has to face in Ireland, and which may hereafter be no more heart 
of outside the sister island, unless “ u/tra vires”’ legislation requis | 
the use of the Imperial bridle. 

It is to be hoped that Irish leaders themselves may see that jy 
this at least we are only working on lines which will keep the In. 
perial Treasury in close communion with Irish needs, and that judi. 
cious autonomy with Imperial supervision and responsibility is not 





only what Americans insist on preserving in their country, but i 
also that which in the old country will make the poor among the | 
Irish see the prospect of a brighter day. It is not in independence, 

but in the best use of local or national, combined with Imperial r. 

sources, that each peasant may have a chance of turning his friez 

coat into broadcloth. If Paddy in American illustrated papers | 
dances to Home Rule tunes, piped by two arcadian swains in whow 
features the members for Cork and Midlothian may be recognised, 
he had best remember that a solitary jig used to be called “a break. 
down ;”’ and that it would be far merrier for him if he would take 
as his partner in the dance the lady who will keep best time with 
him, and she is none other than British credit. 





LORNE. 
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TURF REFORM. 


dj. |) A rew years ago Lord Cadogan gave the readers of the Fortnightly 
the benefit of his experience in an article on “The State of the 
Turf,” and I now propose to follow him with: some remarks on 





the / much the same topic; for I think that a few plain words on the 
© subject of Turf reform are urgently needed at the present moment. 


Ce, 
ree It has plainly become necessary to devise fresh regulations and 
» © to institute more stringent measures for purifying the Turf and 


ox |) benefiting the whole racing community. For years past this sub- 
ject has engaged the close attention of some of our leading men, the 
4 | able and distinguished statesmen, noblemen, and gentlemen who fill 
k. |) seats in that senate of the turf, the Jockey Club. It is well known 
ke | that most of the members of that body are men of discernment and 
th | ability, as well as of wealth and station. They must be credited, if 
not individually, at least as a body, with being actuated by the 
sincerest desire to uphold the purity of the Turf. They are not 
afraid of denouncing the evils that too often crop up, or of dealing 
with them as severely as the justice of each case may require. Yet 
at times they seem unable properly to cope with and repress the 





mischief they see and deplore. 

A brief reference to the Rules of Racing as they once were, and 

as they now are, after the many and important revisions from time 

| to time made in them, may not be inappropriate here. Each suc- 
ceeding alteration or supplementary enactment seems to have given 
only transient or partial relief, calling again after a little time for 
jurther measures. As far back as 1750, rules for regulating the run- 
ning for the Royal Plates were enacted by the Master of the Horse ; 
but in the same volume that contains these articles I do not find 
any mention of regulations for other descriptions of races, though 
most probably some such may have been in existence then or soon 
afterwards. At any rate, there were such regulations formulated 
by 1794, when the Jockey Club had been established, mere mention 
of which is sufficient in this place. In 1828 all rules then having 
previous existence were annulled, a fresh series being propounded 
and generally adopted the following year. However, scarcely a 
couple of years afterwards difficulties again arose; there was uncer- 
tainty as to the interpretation of the new regulations, and confusion 
was experienced in consequence of no one understanding whether 
they applied only to races run at Newmarket, or whether the j juris- 
diction of the Jockey Club extended also to other meetings. The 
latter point was set at rest in 1831, when the club issued an edict to 
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the following effect: That it would not receive any reference » 
dispute from any racecourse where its ruies and regulations, ag s¢ 
forth and complied with at Newmarket, should not have bee 
declared to be in force on the published articles of the races. Thi 
enactment remains in force to the present time. 

Other alterations in the laws of racing became necessary, and they 
were amended in various ways and at sundry times, so as to meet the 
exigences that presented themselves, and in order to combat the con. 
tinually arising evils that affected racing and racing men. Befoy 
1833 the age of horses was calculated from the Ist of May, but after 
that the Ist of January was made the date, as it now stands. Thi 
was a wiser and more judicious arrangement, but it did not meet with 
universal approbation. The late Sir Joseph Hawley in particular 
opposed it tooth and nail, trying hard to bring about a return to th; 
former rule. Fortunately he had not enough interest to carry bis 
point. Passing on to 1852, we find that the whole of the rules wer 
again repealed and a new code substituted for them. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Jockey Club felt there was then necessity for, 
thorough reformation and complete revision. The code it drew w 
at that time, however, proved no more durable than those which 
had preceded it. Again it was subjected to entire reconstruction. 

It is only necessary now to recall the fact that, in 1876, the club ji 
held a special meeting in London for the purpose of considering} 





¢ 
a new set of rules, which had been drawn up by a committ a“ 
appointed for the purpose. After careful scrutiny these were ap-j 

proved of and adopted in place of the former regulations, being 
framed with greater severity, that they might be more easily carried| 
into effect against offenders. Yet these laws have since been fre 
quently contravened, and some of them have become almost a dead 
letter. So it is that to-day we are actually no nearer than we wer 
fifty years ago to the possession of a racing code, precise, clearly 
defined, and comprehensible, such as might satisfy the generality o! 
people connected with the Turf. The Jockey Club itself is by 1 
means blind to the fact of there being weakness in its own code, and 
to the existence of enactments or customs which are the opposite d 
beneficial to racing men. For is it not the case that, at the presen! 
time, a committee is again sitting to consider how the rules of the 
Jockey Club may best be revised to meet all contingencies? This 
alone sufficient proof of my contention that no enactments ye 
formulated have been of more than partial and temporary benefi, 
and that drastic reform is urgently called for. Moreover, such feeble 
and powerless systems as we have yet had do harm instead of gool 
The lawless are encouraged to transgress and set at defiance reguli- 
tions which it is not possible to enforce. I say that we were bette 
off without such regulations at all, if there be no strength to suppor 
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them. There must be some cause that makes ineffectual the efforts 
of the Jockey Club, either in the rules and regulations themselves, 
or in the mode of administering them, or in both. 

Lord Cadogan, in the paper to which I have already referred, gave 
us a lucid and valuable exposition of the question from his own 
point of view. <As a former steward, he was able to speak with 
experience. He saw and had the courage to denounce the evils 
which had crept into the system of selling races. But all he had to 
say on the subject, searching and well-digested as it was, fell flat 
and ineffective, and why? Simply because a diversity of opinion 
on the point prevailed in the Jockey Club. Some honourable and 
intelligent members deprecated reform for this or that reason, and 
certainly there must have been others who sided with them from 
motives of a very personal and self-interested kind. Lord Cadogan 
made a praiseworthy effort to revive certain measures respecting 
selling races which I remember seeing tried in former years. They 
had then worked well, but as they affected the pockets of sundry 
Turf magnates they were soon complained of and withdrawn. In 
saying this I do not desire to bring any specific charge against indi- 
viduals, but only to state broadly a fact well known to all experienced 
racing-men. It goes without saying that dishonesty may exist in 
high places as well as in low, and equally, that wherever it exists it 
should be met with impartiality, and with such stringently coercive 
measures as can be framed and carried into effect. Efforts at reform 
have been repeatedly made and have as repeatedly failed, and the 
reason why is not far to seek. I believe that such efforts will con- 
tinue to meet with like non-success until reform commences at th: 
fountain-head—in the legislating body itself. 

There is no doubt that plenty of in-and-out running can be shown 
with regard to horses belonging to members of the Jockey Club, as 
well as in the case of such as belong to other people, which, on the 
ground of public form, it is difficult to account for. One must not 
impute motives hastily, however, to one person or another. Yet the 
question arises, To whom are such things to be ascribed? Is it the 
owners, the trainers, or the jockeys who are accountable? For, of 
many of the cases I allude to, it may be certainly said that unseru- 
pulous intention appears evident in them. Tere is a grave problem, 
not easy of solution, which I must leave to others to elucidate. It is 
inconceivable that no one should ever be to blame in such instances, or 
that no laws can be devised of force enough to prevent dishonest 
running. Ought not offences against Turf morality to be met with 
equal severity in one case as in another ? or is even-handed justice 
to be ignored, and are some favoured people to be allowed immunity 
from penalties which are scrupulously exacted from others ? 

The eventful year of 1888 will long be remembered by racing 
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men. It has been marked by striking and important circumstanos 
belonging to itself, and also arising out of the occurrences of pre. 
ceding years. Most people will agree with me, I opine, that yw 
have gained considerably in consequence of the searching inyesti. 
gation into certain methods then instituted. Admiration mug 
have been aroused by the prompt decision of the stewards of th 
Jockey Club, whose fairness, justice, and good sense has never bee, 
more conspicuously displayed. Yet it has been evident that they ax 


not always able to cope with mischief, and I think my forme 


assumption will prove to be borne out by the work of the revision 
committee now sitting. In further corroboration of that assumptia 
may be cited the recent trial of a person well known on the Turf, 


with the verdict returned in the case. It should show, if nothing | 


more, that much good has been effected by the determined stand at 
least one member of the Jockey Club has had the courage to mak 


against malpractices he averred to exist, such as no gentleman ought | 


to countenance. 

I have not now undertaken to discuss generally the rules and 
regulations which govern racing as a whole, since they are at present 
undergoing scrutiny and alteration at the hands of those most con- 
petent to deal with them. But there are just one or two points 
connected with the subject concerning which I have it in mind to 
speak. For I imagine it will be readily conceded that one whois 
possessed of long experience and some special knowledge of racing 
matters may venture to offer suggestions for the consideration of 


those in whom authority is properly vested. Perhaps, too, if my | 


zeal do not altogether carry me away, I may be able to point out 
something that shall prove serviceable in helping those who are con- 
tending with the rampant evils at present existing on the Turf. 
One of the plague-spots of racing is assuredly the “selling 
plate.”” Races of this kind have been for years past nothing els 
than a medium of investment for inveterate and desperate gamblers 
Such men may enter a horse worth £1,000 or more, to be sold fa 
£50, then back him to win £4,000 or £5,000, and eventually buy 
him back for a small advance on the selling price. There is no feat 
of losing the horse, for few trainers, jockeys, or owners, would care 
to displease a great man on the Turf by refusing to comply with his 
modest desires in such a case, or by opposing him in regard to th 
re-purchase. The late Admiral Rous wrote on the subject :— 


‘* As this is a lucrative business—£14,000 per annum paid out of the pockets 


of horse-owners—selling plates of a paltry amount are introduced on every 
occasion, winners to be sold for all prices, with allowances of weight; and th 
bait is very tempting toa great gambler. He enters a £500 horse, winner ti 


be sold for £30, backs him for all the money in the ring, and then re-pul- 
chases him for his real value, or makes a bargain with the lessee before the 


race, and the sale is fictitious,” 
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That this is often done there can be no doubt, and I am one of 
those who think that it ought to be very sternly repressed. 

Selling races were originally instituted to give a chance to in- 
different horses, such as were not competent to win any other sort of 
race of more consequence, except it may be a small handicap. Lord 
Cadogan saw the mischief of them, as I have previously noticed, 
and said what he could towards advocating a total change in the 
regulations regarding them, but without any effect. For, so long 
as there are members of the Jockey Club who will patronize such 
races, as it is well known there are, so long will they remain in 
existence to be a perpetual incitement to the “ plunger,” and source 
of injury to the best interests of the Turf. Here again let me 
quote Admiral Rous :— 


“Tt would be insane to sacrifice the interests of the horse-owner for the 
benefit of men with a monomania for gambling, ‘who come like shadows, so 
depart.’ The first duty of the Jockey Club is to protect the horse-owners, who 
are the only pillars of the Turf. Their welfare is our summa lex; the interests 
of the betting gentlemen a very secondary consideration.” 


With this expression of opinion I need scareely say that I find 
myself in entire agreement. 

Now I believe that a greater number of these races and handicaps 
have, in times past, fallen to members of the Jockey Club than to 
any other individuals not so highly placed. ‘The best remedy I can 
suggest is the application of an old regulation, or one of similar 
intention. Thus: let any owner who has entered a horse for a sell- 
ing plate have the power to claim any other horse also entered for 
the same, at the value of the stakes and price of entry, at any time 
after entry is made until an hour before the fixture for the first race 
of the day. I believe this would effectually check the malpractices 
complained of, if such you can term the evil. To do away with 
selling races altogether would be, I think, a mistake, since I do not 
know what could be substituted for them. It is reform that is 
needed, not wholesale excision. 

Here is another evil of the Turf, that of ready-money betting, on 
which subject I cannot do better than begin by quoting Lord Ca- 
dogan :— 


“It is therefore an undeniable fact,” says his Lordship, ‘‘ that ready-money 
betting encourages and fosters the most objectionable class of backers and 
layers, and lies at the root of all the widespread evils which we now have to 
deplore. If the reader will look at the army of betting-men plying their 
ready-money trade inside and outside the enclosures at any race-meeting, clad 
in coats of many colours, openly displaying the paraphernalia of their calling, 
and defying the regulations under which they are permitted to pollute the 
racecourses with their presence, he will be able to estimate the enormous 
importance of the change which would be effected if the authorities would 
energetically endeayour to put down so crying an eyil.” 
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From the facts here plainly set forth, it appears that the evil com. 
plained of is “ widespread,’”’—‘“ in and out of the ring,” and ng 
confined to any locality ; and the writer then speaks of the enor. 
mous good that may be done, “if the authorities would energetically 
endeavour to put down so crying an evil.” By implication this 
means that no energetic endeavours have been made to put dow 
the scandal. Yet no one can doubt the power of the Jockey Club 
to crush it out of existence any moment it shall choose to apply 
itself to the task. That Lord Cadogan would be sincerely glad t 
find any one who could assist in inducing the authorities to abolish 
it, and in formulating a scheme, by suggestions or otherwise, for 
better regulations and enactments than those which now constitute 
our racing code, is certain. Lord Cadogan is furthermore of opinion 
that, ‘a notice from the stewards of the Jockey Club to the clerks 
of courses and managers of meetings to the effect that they will 
be expected to enforce the regulations which they are already in 
the habit of publishing would probably have the desired effect.” 
It would be important to know if any such notice has been given, 
and if so what is the result. But with all due deference to such 
an opinion, I may say it can hardly be expected that any body 
of men are so thoroughly earnest in their endeavours to obey 
authority as to try to put down what they see that the authorities 


ble or unwilling to repress, and have not even 


themselves are una 
had the courage to attempt putting down. Clerks of courses and race 
officials are a law-abiding body of men, who perhaps hardly recog- 
nise their own importance, and are selected and called upon to 
enforce disregarded rules and regulations that a most powerful body 
of gentlemen seem unequal to deal with. List-keepers, ready-money 
betters, and a whole army of welshers, many of them well-known to 
racegoers, are permitted to ply their nefarious and unlawful calling 
openly, receiving the tacit sanction of the authorities, by whom 
also they seem to have every facility afforded them of practising 
cheating and lying—at any rate, no obstacle is put forward to pre- 
vent their so acting ; and this on every racecourse in the kingdom 
may be seen now, done as openly as it was before the Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed to suppress it. What are the police about that they 
wink at such derelictions of duty ? and where are the law officers who 
control them? Ifa man picks another man’s pocket of a pound he 
becomes amenable to the law, and receives punishment when caught. 
A welsher robs not one man but fifty or a hundred of various sums, 
and large ones, too, but he meets with no restriction and is allowed 
to rob on with impunity. Is it possible that such scandals should 
be suffered to exist in broad daylight, and allowed in our midst with- 
out even an attempt by the officers of the law or managers of race- 
meetings to uphold right and justice and repress the evil? If card- 
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sharpers, thimble-riggers, and fortune-tellers, besides others, plying 
their unlawful trades, have been successfully dealt with, why cannot 
the ready-money betters and their abominable clique be as easily 
and completely put down ¥ But the enactments and mandates of the 
authorities have been set at naught and despised, and the announce- 
ment made on all race-cards, ‘that no illegal betting will be allowed 
on the course,”’ is disregarded. 

The next great evil I desire to allude to is that of owners laying 
against their own horses, whether they intend to run them or not. 
In past times immense sums have been got out of favourites for 
certain great races by their owners in this way, and although the 
practice has always been condemned by the majority of owners, as it 
has been by the Jockey Club, still the guilty go unpunished. Is it 
not carried on now, and frequently, too, while nothing beyond a wail 
from unlucky backers, or a slight remonstrance in other quarters, is 
ever heard of the transaction ¥ Such tricky ways of getting, possibly, 
thousands of pounds out of a horse should surely be repressed, and 
for this purpose something more is required than mere caution or 
reproof, at which culprits simply laugh and go on as before. Fair 
justice should be levelled at one class as well as at another, in which 
I think that all right-minded, honest, and independent men will 
agree, Whether they belong to the Jockey Club or whether they do 
not. 

As there are now so many great weight-for-age races run for at 
most meetings, the importance of the Derby—once the grand medium 
for speculation—and of sundry handicaps, has been diminished. 
The facilities afforded by the telegraph, post office, and the new 
system of starting-price betting, have also fortunately made it more 
difficult for owners to lay such large sums against their horses as 
formerly. But that the temptation, in one way or another, is still 
too strong to be resisted, even by wealthy owners, every observant 
racing man must know. When such things are seen, men make 
unpleasant remarks, shrug their shoulders, and talk despondingly of 
the decadence of the turf; but no one is bold enough to make open 
complaint and demand a full hearing. The source of the mischief 
is too high. In the highest quarters the suspected owner or suspected 
jockey is readily and vigorously defended ; and so it will be until 
the end of time, unless honest and true men take the matter into 
their hands and firmly resolve to attack the evil at its very roots. 

Again, the Jockey Club, actuated by the most laudable motives, 
may rightly suspect some bookmaker of having laid double or treble 
his book, as at times has been so done to the amount of £30,000 or 
£10,000 against a particular favourite. Called to account for this, 
the culprit will possibly avow the fact without a blush. He had a 
right to do as he did, perhaps he will contend, because he did not 
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believe the horse in question could stay the course, or because ul un 





thought it too slow; or he may defiantly content himself with th hol 
observation that it was his humour to do so. Whatever his answe mt 
be, there is seldom any one who can adduce testimony to prove it ; 
mere sophistical excuse for dishonesty, so the worthy gentlemy Jo 
receives a mild caution from the stewards, and is left free to pursy tr’ 
his objectionable career with perfect impunity. Trainers and jo. |) he 
keys, and those who commission them, may follow similar practices m 
but who is to prove their delinquencies? No one can, except th pe 
interested parties themselves, and as it is very certain they will not | vl 
condemn themselves, they also are left to carry on their nefarious | th 
doings at their own sweet will and pleasure. a 
Suppose for a moment, however, that one or two of these wrong. b 
doers could be caught red-handed and their guilt proved up to th d 
hilt. They would be cashicred, of course, but what would follow? t 
Merely that they would be succeeded by others quite as bad, ww! 


would continue in the same lucrative business, utterly regardless of} * 
possible consequences. Action of this sort would only have th} + 


effect of removing one set of delinquents to make way for another 
equally base ; und would consequently go a very little way toward: 


purifying the Turf. We must go to the source of the mischief if we 
are todo any good, and there begin to institute reform. 

Looking to higher quarters than those just named, I think itis| 
possible to find the same disgraceful motives prompting similar) 
dishonourable practices. Men of high position are only human, after 
all, and many of them, alas! are too ready to take advantage of any 
favourable chance of money-making without much scruple as to the 
means, having apparently no fear of detection and certainly none of 
possible punishment. Let us not think because certain once noto- 
rious jockeys are no longer living that authority has no more need 
of watchfulness. They have left successors, equally highly patron- 
ized, whose tactics are still the same. We constantly see thes 
privileged individuals riding winners when the odds are great 
against them, and the same week being beaten as easily by the iden- 
tical animals they had so recently ridden away from, and on the 
same racing terms, when long odds are laid on their mounts. Nume- 
rous other glaring instances of in-and-out running are but to 
frequently seen, such as cannot be accounted for in any legitimat: 
way, perplexing the most astute owners and the best judges 
racing. One may well ask why such conduct is tolerated, and why 
such more than suspected jockeys are not brought to book. The 
answer is plain and simple enough: it is because these jockeys art 
backed up and even openly defended by men of place and station, 
with whom the sufferers are powerless to contend. It is with such 
persons that the gravest evils of the turf originate. Small mea, if 
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ohh unsupported, can readily be dealt with, and so must perforce be 











honest. If we are ever to effect a radical change for the better, we 
must begin at the top and not at the bottom. 

Although I have said, and now repeat, that members of the 
Jockey Club are, as a body, intelligent, high-minded, and honest, yet 
truth compels me to add that there may be among them, now or 
hereafter, as there have been formerly, some who have failed to 
meet their proper obligations to trainer or jockey, and who would 
possibly be left penniless if they paid their debts. Yet such indi- 
viduals continue to run horses in other people’s names—in spite of 
the prohibition—as often as they care to do so. More than that, 
some of these noble sportsmen bet and lose and omit to pay the 
bookmaker they have betted with, well knowing that he, poor man, 
dare not proclaim the fact, however large his loss, for fear of losing 
the custom of their acquaintance in the great world. The book- 
maker is here in much the same position as the trainer, jockey, and 
tradesman, who dare not press my lord for his “little account” lest 
they should lose, not merely his disastrous custom, but also that of 
all his fashionable associates. Breeders of horses are often placed 
in the same position, as I too well know; great men buying their 
stock on credit and never remembering to pay for it. Yet such 
persons continue to obtain horses on the like conditions, so long as 
any one will trust them, racing and betting as described till all 
expedients fail, and then they leave the Turf, which institution is 
held to blame for having ruined a young and generous spirit, per- 
haps the scion of a noble house. I ask candidly if such men are 
fitted to act as members of the Jockey Club ? 

Perbaps I may be allowed to refer, indirectly, to a particular ex- 
ample of the type I have specified. The late Lord Blank Dash, sometime 
Member of Parliament, was, in my humble opinion, hardly a fitting 
person to be a member of the Jockey Club, for he had in various 
ways openly contravened its enactments, defying and setting at 
naught its authority. Why he was permitted to remain a member 
is a mystery one would fain know the solution of. Nobly born and 
highly connected, he was for many years a racing man, kept horses 
and ran them in his own name—also, contrary to racing rules, in 
other names; was not considered stainless in racing matters of 
another sort ; was adjudicated a bankrupt, I believe, and never paid 
a penny in the pound to the hapless tradesmen who had credited 
him ; and died probably indebted to his trainers and jockeys. Yet 
he was a member ‘of the Jockey Club up to the day of his decease ! 
How is it possible that such a member could be held eligible to vote 
on the delinquencies of another, being himself a delinquent, or to 
frame rules and regulations, which he himself broke at pleasure ? 
Is not his example merely an incitement to others to “ go and do 
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likewise,’ since money may thereby be gained, and, though th [nent 


methods be shady, risk there is none ? 

Now, to obviate something of the evil just laid bare, let us sq 
what might be done. Under the present system, a member of th 
Jockey Club, having been once elected, sits for life. It seems t 
matter very little, too, what character he may happen to acquire 
the Turf or elsewhere. If that be bad, he is not brought to book fo 
it, but may remain, so long as he lives, in full enjoyment of the 
rights and privileges of membership. The system is not a good on 
in any way, but when it becomes a cover for malpractices it is as. 
suredly to be regarded as bad. The remedy for it might be very 
easily found and carried into effect. I would suggest that member: 
of the Jockey Club should be elected every three years, thus recon- 
stituting their body triennially. By such means, persons who had 
disgraced their high position in any way would be sooner or later 
got rid of, since there would be recurring opportunities of black. 
balling them. I am persuaded that, until some such measure is 
adopted, the best efforts of the Jockey Club for the good of the Turf 
will continue to be nullified by the votes or conduct of some who 
belong to it. 

From another point of view, too, the same reform would seem cal- 
culated to have beneficial effect. At present, out of about ninety 
members, it is often found difficult to get more than ten or a dozen 
together to form a meeting. Members have other things to attend 
to, and so it not infrequently happens that, on some question, pos- 
sibly an important one, we find it recorded that the vote was: 


For the motion . : ' ; ; ' 5 
Against . ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 4 


Clearly such a vote cannot be properly representative of the whole 
body, yet such low numbers are too frequent—indeed, almost the 
rule. It is plain, also, that when meetings are so sparsely attended, 
a defaulter who might chance to be arraigned before the club might 
find it no very difficult thing to pack the meeting with his friends 
or partisans—half a dozen would usually suffice—and so escape the 
judgment that would be otherwise meted out to him. Triennial 
elections would tend to keep up a supply of active members, and 
cause the retirement of those who were unable or unwilling to be 
present at meetings oftener than they are now. They would besides 
help to pave the way for internal reforms. I should think it must 
be evident that a meeting ought not to be held unless a fourth ora 
third of the whole body of members are present. Then again, open 
voting on legislative or judicial questions recommends itself as a 
salutary improvement to the secret method now followed. Also, the 
dignity and usefulness of the Jockey Club would be vastly aug- 
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Panented if the press were admitted to its deliberations, especially 
yvyhen any important case, interesting generally to the Turf public, 
was before it. The more thoroughly such matters are ventilated the 
better for us all. We know the precept that “It is easier to teach 
Awenty than to be one of the twenty to follow what is taught.” And 
ns the whole racing world looks to the Jockey Club for some authori- 


tative guidance, it is clear that publicity would be of advantage. 





e Its investigations of doubtful proceedings would then be held in the 


light of day, and must necessarily result in a marked improvement 
of the whole morale of racing. Asin other matters, so it is on the 
Turf; the lower grades of the community take pattern from those 
above them, and thus the example of the highest rank, whether for 
good or for evil, is practically the rule for all. Therefore, let our 
superiors purify their own ranks, and thus will they most encourage, 
if not wholly ensure, the reformation of all beneath them. 

Again, I should like to see such a wise step taken as the introduc- 
tion of the Paris Mutual at all race meetings, with the consent and 
| under the sanction of the Jockey Club. Were that accomplished it 

would effectually do away with sume great evils, among them that of 

owners laying against their own horses. Probably nothing less ever 
will abolish that pernicious practice. Under this system laying 
commissions could not well be executed, since wagering would mostly 
be restricted to betting on the morning of the race-day, while invest- 
ments on the course could only be made in the Paris Mutual. Thus 
it would not be so practicable to make a big sum by laying against 
any particular horse, and so that crafty expedient, with all the dis- 


| honesty it involves, would not be resorted to. Thus, too, an owner 


} could get, what it is very difficult for him to get as things are—a 


fair price against any of his horses, and the public would be equally 
benefited. I have no intention in this of attacking the bookmakers, 
among whom there are no doubt many honourable and fair-dealing 
men. My only desire is to advocate a principle and to illustrate its 


| practicability. But now, in starting-price betting, there is a restric- 


} tion in the price laid. For instance, though a horse may start at 
twenty to one and win, you might only get ten to one if you had 
backed him, as the bookmaker would say he had limited his prices to 
those odds. Some do not go beyond four or five to one, so that even 
if your selection started at twenty to one, you would only receive the 
lesser price. This is the system known as “ starting-price betting,” 
) and I think that no one but those who profit by it can call the 
system a fair one. If, however, you had invested your money on 
the principle of the Paris Mutual, you might win, not merely the 
long odds, but perhaps £1,000 or more to boot. 

To show more clearly how this system works, I will give another 
illustration. There was one little handicap at Newmarket last year, 
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I remember, for which twenty horses ran. A certain bookie nos 
made a £3,000 book on the event, and as no one happened to bar} 





the winner, he won the whole sum. The outside price was twenty; i 
one, and ten to one would have been the starting-price paid. Noy ¥ tI 
if this transaction had been conducted by the Paris Mutual, rial ane son 
one put a sovereign on the winner he would have got, under th}? ad 
circumstances, the £3,000 less £150 for the costs of aber th ns 
machine, or 5 per cent., which I believe is the amount deduced x col 
all cases from the winnings of any lucky backer. be 

It seems to me that no Turf reform is more greatly needed a! an 
deserves more strenuous support than this. The establishment ¢| | 
the Paris Mutual would be the greatest boon and most consid ser 


safeguard that could be devised for the benefit of horse-owners, ani He 
would ensure to other backers that they should get their money 
they won, and get it at once, as well as in all cases the legitimm{) p, 
price. The whole character of race-meetings would shortly be in| 
mensely improved. The brigand hordes of ready-money betting} M 
men, welshers, ticket-snatchers, tipsters, and all the ruffianly rogust 
who now disgrace the grand stand enclosure and its neighbourhwif) ¢ 
on every course, would disappear, since their occupation would Wy dc 
gone. ‘The whole intolerable nuisance of the betting fraternity whif) jy 
now carry on their traffic in open defiance of the law would } 


al 
swept away. A great evil would thus be remedied, and surely only ti 
rascality itself can desire otherwise. ti 
The Americans, with their usual quickness at initiating improw) J 
ments, have adopted the Paris Mutual, and so have driven th} x 
betting-men off the field. They had found these worthies fu!) } 


the way described, and have thereby secured incalculable prot 
which formerly went into the pockets of these robbers of the Tw! 
France is doing the same thing and is reaping the same rier 


—_ 


In India, too, the new system has been introduced with the 


becoming masters of the situation, so they have checkmated them: | h 
effect. But, of course, we English are too proud to imitate the | 


1 
good examples. We stick to our old, bad ways, and are content !)) ( 
go on, year after year, in the valued name of liberty (or ie 
licence ?), paying vast sums of money to keep up a set of men wil) , 
are not merely of no use to the Turf, but its absolute bane. 

Perhaps I write warmly on this topic, but it is because I strongi{} | 


feel that reform in this direction cannot be too strenuously urg ? 
upon those in whose power it is to carry it into effect. The Pan)} , 
Mutual, or some scheme like it, appears to me our only refuge frog 
one of the worst evils of racing. It has proved so beneficial ey) 
where that I do not see how it could fail of like effect here; and 
would bring about due observance of the laws against gamblil 
—habitual infraction of which is one of the most obvious and¢ 
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LES well as to divert his losses to the use and benefit of the Turf itself, 
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noxious features of every race-meeting. I suppose that betting will 
continue as long as racing does. It would be both absurd and im- 
i practicable to inveigh against it, or to attempt to put a stop to it as 
ia thing by itself. What we can do, however, and what we must do, 
some day or other, is to protect the backer from being fleeced, as 


instead of to the maintenance of aclass of individuals who do not 
contribute in any way to its support, and too many of whom can only 
be described, mildly, as unscrupulous plunderers of the ignorant 
and weak-minded. 

Consider it in what aspect you will, the Paris Mutual principle 
seems to me to commend itself for adoption in the United Kingdom. 
Here are some cases of another sort which will serve to show how 
useful it might be to those who back horses. The late Mr. Joseph 
Dawson’s commissioner backed a horse for him to win £1,500, but 
between the race-day and the day for settling at Tattersall’s, the 
Monday after, the commissioner returned to his home in Scotland, 
where he was taken ill and died; so of course Mr. Dawson lost his 
£1,500. Of course such cases are not very common, but still they 
do oceur occasionally. I have known lots of instances, too, where 
bets have been made over-night, not entered in the betting-books, 
and never recovered, though the horses backed have won. To men- 
tion but one such, I saw a gentleman take a thousand to thirty, three 
times, at the rooms in Doncaster, about the winner of the Cambridge- 
shire, and after the race I reminded him of the fortunate circum- 
stance, which he had entirely forgotten, and not knowing of whom 
he took the bets, he lost his £3,000. The late George Ford- 
ham did a similar foolish thing when he backed Sabinus to win 
him several thousands for the same race over-night at the White 
Hart, and forgot all about it in the morning, never recovering a 
penny. Many fortunes have been also lost by dishonest commis- 
sioners receiving the winnings for their employers and decamping 
with them. When Mr. C. C. Greville’s Muscovite won the 
Cesarewitch, his commissioner not only collected all the winnings, 
about £10,000, and decamped with them, but also omitted to pay a 
guinea of what Mr. Greville lost to other bookmakers, which he had to 
pay afterwards. Then we have the great Russell himself, who 
levanted in Catch’em Alive’s year, and another who did the same 
over Dulcibella for the Cesarewitch, for which with others I had to 
suffer. In fact, scores of similar instances might be found, and thus 
people often lose though they may have backed the winner. Against 
such accidents and unfair treatment the Paris Mutual would protect 
all. Risk of such mischances would be avoided entirely, since the 
backer can draw his winnings, as I have before noticed, immediately 


after the race is over and on the spot. Surely this, among so many 
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other advantages already enumerated, cannot be regarded as unin} 
portant, and invests this mode of wagering with an impartial fairns 
that can be claimed for no other method of betting. 





I have now come to the end of the task I proposed to myself; 
writing this paper. The reforms I have specified are surely ny Tv 
impossible or impracticable, and I respectfully offer them as sugges Tom 
tions to the Jockey Club. I believe that periodical elections—triey. ‘vel 
nial, I would urge—would tend to greatly enhance the power and we 
efficiency of that body, enabling it to carry into effect the desires 0! - 
its most valuable members, to legislate more freely, and to mor more 
successfully enforce its enactments. The authoritative adoptio euch 
too, of the principle of the Paris Mutual, the advantages of whid the i 
[ have briefly noticed, would be a boon to owners and a benefit { avo 
sport. It is my firm belief that by such means, and, I fear, by sudV) nf 
means only, anything like a radical alteration for the better can be {orn 
effected in all that relates to racing. This would be a grande|),¢ , 
achievement than any yet accomplished by the Jockey Club in it}) ona 
past, and thus the labours of its illustrious members for the honow F) yoty 
and well-being of the Turf would be crowned with full and complete} jar 
success. eigl 


WiiiiaM Day. Foxe 









































THE FOREIGNER IN ENGLAND. 





wipWiun reappointment of the Select Committee on Emigration and 
8FJmmigration is but one sign of the fresh attention which is being 
lel. given to the consideration of this very important subject. This 
ant Worowth of opinion is fortunate indeed, the more particularly so 
8(ifMecause of its gradual nature, since there is no matter which stands 
nore in need of discussion wholly calm and dispassionate. Only in 
ior such a way can we hope to estimate correctly the danger involved in 
uchPithe increase of the foreign population resident in England, and to 
i ayoid the mutually exclusive perils of panic-struck exaggeration and 





uct unfounded optimism. ‘The chance, forsooth, of slipping from the 
be} former into the latter state is not small, for it is with almost a shock 
de iof satisfaction that the candid observer, after a fevered vision of 
Itt Piondless multitudes pouring in at every port, takes up the census 
uF return and discovers the total number of foreigners! resident in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1881 to be but 118,031. Only some hundred and 
eighteen thousand, let it be remembered, out of a total population 
exceeding twenty-six millions, that is one foreigner in some two hun- 
dred and twenty. Ile rubs his forehead, looks again, and then with 
asigh of satisfaction is inclined to dismiss the whole matter as of 
little or no concern. In so doing, ho vever, he would be acting as 
rashly as in attaching credit to the pict sresque but fabulous descrip- 
tions of the great and countless hordes swarming in over the sea 
day by day, for small though the number may be, the circumstances 
attending the foreign immigration are important, and the pressure it 
causes 1s very great indeed. 

To show this is what I shall first attempt. After that it will 
be necessary in pursuance of the subject to consider the rate ol 
increase of this foreign population in comparison with the rate at 
which the home or total population multiplies; while, lastly, some 
endeavour must be made to discriminate between the increase taking 
place among the members of the higher and more progressive races 
and that of those who come from countries lower down in the scale 
of civilisation. 

But now as to the first point. Here it must be admitted at once 





that there would be little ground for alarm were the foreign popula- 
tion diffused evenly over the whole surface of the kingdom. So far, 
however, is this from being the case, that more than one half of the 
total number is concentrated on a few, in short, on five, points, with 
results which we must afterwards consider. The foreigners crowd 
into the towns. Take the following five cities, London (the part in 
Middlesex), Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Hull, and in these 


(1) Persons not British subjects, of foreign birth. 
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we find no fewer than 66,155 persons of foreign birth. Compare this 
number with the total population, and the proportion of foreigne, 
to the total rises from some ‘4 to 1°68; instead of not quite one iy 
each two hundred, there are nearly two in every hundred, a propor- 
tion far exceeded in some districts. Whitechapel, for instance, with 
a population of 71,363 persons has 9,660 foreigners, of which nun. 
ber no fewer than 4,458 are Russian Poles. Surely this is a fact of 
sufficient significance ; thirteen per cent. of the inhabitants foreign. 
ers, and six per cent. Polish. Such an example enables us to under. 
stand the statement of Superintendent Arnold, to the effect that the 
foreigner was expropriating the Englishman from certain localities, 
There is, however, another way in which this fact must be con 
sidered. What has been the effect of the foreign immigration with 
regard to the trades plied in towns? Let us take the three occupe 
tions of tailor, boot and shoemaker, cabinet-maker. The whol 
number of those engaged in these callings in the towns designated 
above is 80,575. Now to compare the number of foreigners sini- 
larly employed. In this instance it is only possible to consider th: 
European foreigners, and even an inquiry thus restricted is not with 
out its difficulties. We know the number of European foreigner 
employed in these trades throughout the country, and assuming, a 
we may well assume, that the ratio of those so employed in th 
towns is the same as the total ratio in the country, we arrive at, in 
round numbers, 4,200. It is almost certain that this is too low a 
estimate, but standing as it is, is not the number comparatively large! 
It reads thus: over five per cent. of such inhabitants of the enume 
rated towns as are engaged in these three trades are of foreign 
birth. This is a displacement of labour in good truth, and wer 
statistics only full enough, we should find that the pressure thu 
represented was intensified very much in certain branches of the 
trades, as in certain districts of the towns. That this latter is the 
case we have seen in the instance of Whitechapel, and the evidence 
of many witnesses before the Sweating Committee goes far to esta- 
blish the former. 

The conclusions to which our argument has led us thus far may 
be stated concisely. The pressure caused by foreign immigration 
felt severely in the large towns, and a great displacement of labou 
tends to be brought about in certain trades in those towns. 

In the second place, the rate at which the foreigner is increasing 
is much more rapid than that of the augmentation of the total popv- 
lation. As this is not the place to work out the matter in detail | 
will but state the facts which a comparison of the census for 186! 
with that for 1881 reveals. While the total population of Englant 
and Wales has increased 20 per cent., the foreign population ha 
increased at the higher rate of 40 per cent. This disproportiot, 


(1) Report on Emigration and Immigration, Q. 3809. 
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A startling enough in itself, is rendered much more serious by the fact 
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that what may be termed the central European races (Russians, 
Poles, Hungarians, and Austrians), increased during the same period 
at no less a rate than that of 135 per cent. 

This then is the third point of importance. Not only is the 
foreign population increasing at a more rapid than the average 
rate, but this increase is in the greater part caused by a large aug- 
mentation in the numbers of those of the lower types. 





Such are the results of an inquiry purely statistical in its nature, 
and their importance becomes clear as soon as we begin to consider 
the inferences which may in turn be drawn from them. These are 
three in number. The foreign population is undesirable in cha 
racter; it has led to the displacement of English labour; it has 
) been the great cause of, or provided the great opportunity for, the 
development of the sweating system. 

To a large extent these three assertions may be considered to- 
gether, a connection almost inevitable when we have recourse to 
statistics such as those furnished above, which whatever else they 
may prove, go far to sustain their antecedent probability. From 
statistics we learn that the towns are the localities into which the 

foreigners chiefly crowd ; further, that in some instances at least their 
chief resort is to districts already noted as overcrowded; that in 
certain trades the increase of the foreign element is nearly six times 
as great as that of the English; and lastly, that the increase is par- 
ticularly great in the trades and in the districts where sweating is 
prevalent if not predominant. Here then is matter in abundance 
for investigation, and the more searching the inquiry the more 
thoroughly will it, I believe, substantiate the indictment thus 
shadowed out. 

The foreign population is undesirable in its character. As we 
have already seen, the most rapid rate of increase is attained by 
that portion of the foreign population which comes from Central 
Lurope, and which is represented to our minds by the figure of the 
Polish Jew. How unsatisfactory in one aspect such an increase is, 
especially when accompanied by a corresponding emigration of Eng- 
lish from their own country, may be estimated from what may be 
termed the tables of skill, compiied for the American Government. 
Here the percentages of skilied to unskilled labour are as follows :—- 


English , , , ; ° - 16°28 
Russians : ° ‘ . . ; 9°78 
Hungarians . ‘ ° : . ‘ 4°81 
Austrians . , ° . . ‘ S47 


The increase is unsatisfactory, in the first place, because the immi- 
grants are comparatively unskilled. It is equally unsatisfactory 
because they live, whether through preference or custom it is unne- 
cessary to inquire, in a huddled and crowded condition. This last 
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assertion is borne out most fully by the evidence given before th{™ 


Committee which sat last year. Nor is this all. Living as they 4 
in the centre of our large towns, bound together by a common dis 
regard of English habits and a common disuse of the English |p. 
guage, they constitute a colony alien, if not antagonistic, in mind 
with hopes other than those set before the English citizen, whoy 
responsibilities they do not share, and whose country they regar] 
ot as a home in which to reside, but as a place of trade where, 
living may be gained, and as a source from which some scanty wealth | 
may be drawn. This latter view is the reason of the great dispropm. 
tion between the sexes in the foreign population in England, a di. 
proportion actually increasing as the years pass by. In 1871 the 
were fifty-seven women to one hundred men, in 1881 only fifty-fow 


So throughout the decade the tendency to make use of England qs 





iu place of temporary occupation has been steadily on the increase, 
tendency prejudicial in the highest degree to the steady and quie 


development of an industrial nation. 

With regard to the second of the propositions which have beer | 
named for consideration much has already been said. Figures, for 
instance, have been adduced which prove as conclusively as it i 
within the power of figures to prove, that native labour has bee 
gradually displaced from the position it held in certain classes of 
les | 


1 
was retained in the hands of the nativesof the country, but now, thoug! 


A u 


employment. At an earliertime a much larger proportion of the tra 
the trades themselves show little sign of decrease, and though the 
population of the country still continues to augment, the increase in 
these opportunities for employment is monopolised by the foreigner, 
and an increasing number of the home population is obliged each 
year to seek fresh outlets for their energies. Such are the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from statistics. They are supported by the 
evidence which was given before the parliamentary committees 
Indeed, it is in the light of this evidence that we learn to appreciate 
more truly the nature of the displacement that has occurred. Just 
as the pressure of the foreign immigration tells on those who dwell 
in certain towns rather than on the country at large, so even in 
such a trade as tailoring supercession is a menace to those engaged 
in certain branches, rather than a danger which presents itself to all 
alike. The whole force of the attack is directed against particular 
points. Thus we read that the trouser and waistcoat trade is chiefly 
in the hands of foreigners, while in the coat trade English are 
usually employed. So much for the second proposition. 

Its mention, however, leads up directly to an inquiry as to the 
nature of the connection existing between foreign immigration and 
the sweating system. So far as evidence has been adduced on this 
point, the witnesses may fairly be said to have been unanimous as t0 
the tie uniting the two. Of course it may be urged, and not with- 
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e out reason, that such evidence, unless given in considerable detail, 


fis too vague to afford grounds for a definite conclusion. True 


enough; but then the evidence is given in detail, and further, ts 
supported by the remarkable coincidence that the foreign popula~ 
tion is, without doubt, most numerous in those very localities and in 
those very trades in which sweating has been carried to the greatest 
extent. So regular in sequence and so remarkable in character are 
these coincidences, that it would be the merest pedantry to refuse to 
recognise their importance. If, on the other hand, we turn to the 
evidence itself, we find there a description given by Miss Potter of the 
organization of certain branches of trade in which she had practical 
experience. In the words of yet another witness, both those who 
sweat and those who are sweated are Jews. 

Such is, as I conceive, the teaching of fact with regard to the 
foreign immigration into England. Much may, no doubt, be urged 
in opposition, but before I go on to notice the objections which may 
be thus introduced to prevent the matter being fought out on its 
simple issues, I would reiterate once more the main conclusions at 
which we have arrived. There is pressure—a pressure concentrated 
on certain localities and on certain classes dwelling in those localities ; 
there is displacement of native labour—a displacement rendered the 
more important by a continued rise in the number of those seeking 
employment ; there is a continued degradation of labour in certain 
grades, and the degradation is fostered if not brought about by the 
foreign population. 

[am well aware that I am far from having exhausted the list of 
evils which follow, or may follow, from this cause. For the time 
being, minor matters may be put on one side, or indicated, if at all, 
by a passing mention. Though at present the foreigners do not rely 
for support to any large extent on the rates, they do to a very 
large extent seek and obtain free medical relief. Again, they aré 
not resident and settled in the ordinary way ; and, as we have heard, 
in sanitary matters their habits do not conform to those which it is 
necessary to require in large towns. 

In answer, however, to the arguments whichhave been urged, and 
to the demand they obviously imply for the imposition of some 
measure of restriction on immigration, reply is made in one or more 
of three ways. 

Firstly, it is said that England has always been the asylum of th« 
oppressed, and that prosperity has followed in the wake of the 
immigrant. This may be called the sentimental and pseudo-his- 
torical argument, and what effect it has, must be derived from a lack 
of discrimination on the part of those to whom it is addressed, for 
there is every difference imaginable between immigration in the past 
and immigration in the present. The immigrants are no less differ- 
ent in themselves than is the country into which they now come from 
that which was their destination in the past. Formerly they were 
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the thrifty and the industrious, who sought abroad opportunitix 
which their skill demanded, but which physical, political, or religion 
conditions rendered unattainable at home. Now they are in gener 
the outscourings of the nations, who come hither to seek fortune 
which has consistently eluded their impotent grasp in their oy 
country. Then there was room for the new settlers in England, ani 
the industries they brought with them were often developed in dis 
tricts till then almost bare of population. But what does the foreign 
immigrant do now? He is pouring into a country from which som 
two hundred thousand emigrants are yearly going forth, and settling 
himself down in localities already overcrowded, where his entry con- 
stitutes a new difficulty, a new hardship, and a new menace. Ther 
is no resemblance between the immigration of the past and th 
immigration of the present. 

In the second place, it is urged that restrictive measures ar 
unnecessary, for those who come are such that, be the restrictions 
what they may within any rational limits, they would of necessity 
be admitted. This, I think, it is impossible to maintain in the face 
of an admission such as that made, when it was said that the Jewish 
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Board of Guardians had returned no fewer than three hundred and 
five in one year to their homes. Surely it would be well to plac 


a restriction on entry instead of promoting a system of gratuitow fj 


foreign excursions. 

Lastly, the industrial question comes to the front in the argument, 
that the introduction of the foreigner is very like the introduction of 
machinery. He performs the lower kind of work, and by means of 
him, just as through the employment of machinery, the home popv- 
lation is relieved from the more monotonous of their occupations. 
Such is the parallel which it is sought to establish. Such, we ought 
rather to say, is the fancied parallel, for surely a more unreal argu: 
ment could not be advanced. Machinery does not only enable us to 
dispense with human labour in certain directions, but it performs 
the particular tasks with greater economy of exertion, and with 
greater precision and rapidity, than men could ever attain to. Does 
the foreigner, inferior as he is in calibre, do this? Again, the use 
of machinery leads, at any rate has always led, to new and important 
developments in industry. Will the employment of foreign labour 
resemble it in this? Machinery is substituted for human labour, 
and it is a permanent substitute. Will the servitude of the foreigner 
in the lower grades of industry be so sure? Again, has the presence 
of machinery amongst us the same social and political significance as 
that on which we have commented above ? 

So the case stands. There is a strong primd facie case for restric- 
tion. The grievance and the cause of grievance are clear; nor is 
the remedy difficult to devise or novel of introduction. 


E. C. K. Gonner. 
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THE HOUSE OF HABSBURG IN SOUTH-EASTERN 


ign P saying a few words with reference to the article which appeared in 
me fits March number headed “The Heritage of the Hapsburgs,” by 


ef Mr. J. D. Bourchier. I remember an earlier article by the same 


n- [* writer on the same or a kindred subject; but, as I have not now that 
nv fe article to turn to, I will keep myself to the remarks made by Mr. 


eW Bourchier in March. It is perhaps only fair to say that I know 
Mr. Bourchier only by his articles. ‘rom them I see him to be one 


re |) who has access to some kinds of information which are quite out of 





n | mv line. He meets archdukes “on social occasions at Vienna and 
ty f) Budapest,” which assuredly I am never likely to do. He is there- 


fore likely to know more than I do of the mind of archdukes, perhaps 
even of the mind of those by whom archdukes are guided. And to 
know the mind of archdukes is worth something ; to know the mind 
of those by whom archdukes are guided is worth a great deal. And 
Tam bound to say that Mr. Bourchier, even in the company of arch- 
dukes, does not forget the existence of nations. He knows more 
about them, and he feels more for them, than I should have expected 
| from a companion of archdukes. Mr. Bourchier is clearly neither 





an irreconcileable enemy nor a hopeless blunderer. The glamour of 
the society of archdukes has led him a little astray; that is all. I 
dare say it might do the same by me, if I were ever likely to come 
inforit. Itis just because I see a certain amount of ground which is 





common to me and to Mr. Bourchier, because he can clearly teach me 





some facts, while I can perhaps teach him some facts back again, that 
I wish to make some remarks on his article. And I wish to do so all 
the more because I see that Mr. Bouchier has come to a conclusion 
not altogether unlike one to which I, and not I alone, came toa 
good many years back, but which those who came to it then have 
since seen reason to cast aside. 

On the subject with which Mr. Bourchier begins his article I have 
very little to say, and that little hardly touches Mr. Bourchier. I 
have nothing to do with the late Archduke Rudolf. If he had suc- 
ceeded in my time to the endless crowns of his father, I should 
very likely have had something to say of him. He might have made 
things better or he might have made things worse. As it is, he 
had no opportunity of doing either. He may have been lucky in 
never having the opportunity. A future sovereign is always given 
credit beforehand for the good that he may possibly do; the 
3K 2 
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evil that he may possibly do is never thought of, unless it mill 
itself unusually clear beforehand. Rudolf had laid waste no yim P° 
he had oppre ssed no pe ople ; he had robbed no poor neighbour. if id tl 


he came to kill himself is a matter of private gossip, interesting! Min 








con 





dare say, on social occasions at Vienna and Budapest, but vie 
makes no difference to national hopes or fears either at Py 






non; 
or at Cattaro. My one remark does not spring out of anythigl fabs 
said by Mr. Bourchier, but out of something said by an Encigee* 
Liberal newspaper in a courtly fit. There we were told that certg Mt, 

stories which were afloat, stories which reminded one of the deed 4 an 
Phinchas and the death of Pope John the Twelfth, could not be tri il 
because they contradicted an official report. The stories were ye prech 









atic 


slo’ 


likely to be lies; such stories often, perhaps commonly, are laff 





All that I have to say 1s that they were not proved to be lies il 
their contradicting an official report. It might be going too fart 
say that, while the other stories were likely to be untrue, an offical 
report must in its own nature be untrue. But such a propositia| 
would at least be nearer to the truth than the other. What off tes 
reports are worth was set forth long ago in two memorable saying] 
of Gibbon and of Sismondi which I would copy at length if I huif 
the books here. And the official reports about Rudolf were s 
aside by their own nature. First of all, an attempt was mad 
persuade men that he died of apoplexy; when that would not do, i 
was allowed that he had killed himself. Such official reports go ful 
nothing. To attach any value to them is like the sancta simplici 





of the Liberal Foreign Secretary who thought it disposed of # 
statement made in the House of Lords to say that the Turki} : 
Ambassador had just told him something different. “ 
The panegyric which follows on the actual ruler of Hungary at! 
Austria, and of so many lands besides Hungary and Austria, concem ‘ 
me, and concerns the nations, much more. I do not wonder ati) “ 
in the least from Mr. Bourchier’s point of view. It is the natural pois! m 
of view on social occasions at Vienna and Budapest. We aret ha 
be sure a little puzzled when we come to the last sentence. After th 
insisting on the attachment shown to the present sovereign and bis th 
house in certain parts of his dominions, Mr. Bourchier ends ; iB ct 
‘*We are tempted to ask, Can this be the sovereign against whom his whol in 
people were in revolt some forty years ago, the master of Windischgratz, aul \ 
Jellachich, and Haynau ? ge 
ri 


One sees what Mr. Bourchier means; at the same time his temp- 
tation is, from one point of view, an odd one. What does Mr 
Bourchier mean by “his whole people ?’’ Is it the people of Austr |3™ 
only ? or the people of Austria and Hungary ? or all the people of) y 
the whole of the dominions of the common sovereign of Austria ani})d 
Itungary? There isa good deal of difference between the thre |)" 
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ill - ; . ? 
> jnmropositions. In either the first or the second sense, it may truly be 
nt id thatin 1848—9 “ his whole people ” were in revolt, but assuredly 
Mt in the third. The whole point of the state of things in 1845— 


contrasted with the state of things now, turns on the fact that, 















nong the many nations then as now under the rule of the House of 
Jabsburg, some revolted and some did not. It is instructive 
hdeed to see by which nations the Habsburg sovereign was driven 
it, and by which he was brought back again.’ Austria and 
Miungary rejected him; Hungary formally deposed him. For a 
Mhile, if there were any social occasions at Vienna or Budapest, no 
Brchdukes could have been found at them. But some of the 
Bations attached to the crowns of Austria and Ilungary did not 
Mbollow the example of Austria and Hungary. The prince whom the 
‘Mermans of Vienna drove out was welcomed by the Germans of Tyrol. 
MAnd what is more to be noticed, the prince whom the Magyars re- 


Lue 





‘Tiected and deposed was brought back to his capitals in no small 
| geasure by the help of the Slavonic and Rouman population of the 
. partes annexe of the Hungarian kingdom. Herein is the whole gist 
“If the matter. At the present moment those parts of the dominions 
mo the Habsburg sovereign which revolted against him in 1848—9 
Mre satisfied with his rule, and the ruling classes at least in each 
1ave good reason to be so. It is those parts of his dominions by 









Bw hose people he was brought back which at present are, and also 
. Mwith good reason, not quite so well satisfied with his rule. This is 
' in itself somewhat remarkable. Francis Joseph has made his peace 
| with those who were once his enemies. That so far is creditable. 


“I But he has also made enemies of those who were once his friends. 
_ je There may be some good reason for this; but it is at least suspicious; 
"fait needs an explanation. But the fact is so, and it ought to be 
«| Tknown. Only it is very hard to make it known. English travellers, 
English newspaper-correspondents, for the most part see only 
| those parts of the dominions of the Habsburg sovereign which 
have no present reason to complain of him; they hear only what 
they are told at Vienna and Budapest; the real state of things in 
the less favoured parts of the Monarchy is carefully concealed. The 
| strength of this power of concealment is wonder ful. The two wars 


in Crivoscia, in 1869 and in 1881—2, in the former of which the 
Austrian troops were beaten by the mountaineers defending their 
rights, were carefully kept from the knowledge of Western Europe. 


a) J speak thus vaguely, because, without an exact table of dates, which I have no 
means of getting at where I write, it is hard to remember at what exact stage of the 
events of 1848—9 Ferdinand resigned and Francis Joseph succeeded. In either case a 
Habsburg sovereign was driven out and a Habsburg sovereign was brought back. Nor 
does it really matter whose name was used at any particular stage. No one would 
make either Ferdinand or Francis Joseph responsible for what was then done in the 
name of either, 
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Men in England who were really “ well informed ”—not the “ yj 
informed circles” of the newspaper correspondents—never heard ¢ 
them. I do not believe that I should ever have heard of tha} 

if I had not been near enough to the scene of action to lean 
something. People see that Hungary and Austria, the Magyar aj}, 
the German, are comfortable enough; they forget that the sovereig, af t 
of Hungary and Austria rules over other lands besides Hungary an poss, 
Austria. Or, if they think of those lands at all, they either tak ' ' 
for granted that they must be just as comfortable as the lands they jplar 
know more about, or else they think that the matter is settled by th Her 
few words which they now and then read in their newspapers abou 6 
some disaffected and turbulent persons here and there. When, hav 
few years back, Francis Joseph went through a large part of his - 
dominions, and received what the newspapers called ‘ ovations ” ata . in 
great many places, few, I suppose, tracked his geography carefully| = 
enough to mark that he did not venture himself in any South-j§,, 
Slavonic land. Few, I suspect, have heard how, when he did vi 
Ragusa in 1875, the people of that city, too patriotic to applaud, to} Ms 
high-minded to insult, their foreign master, allowed him to pass w) vi 


their wide Stradone in perfect silence. It is said that at the end he? 


burst into tears. To me it has always seemed strange that, while nos 
people rejoiced at the deliverance of Venice and Milan, nobody® 


a 


> iu 


BT 


seems to care for the abiding bondage of Ragusa and Cattaro. Ith®. 
fa = Foal % 


$ 


all supposed to be “ Austria’’; and is not “ Austria” well off? is} 
not Vienna a pleasant city? The parallel might be found nearer| 
home. I can believe that there are landowners, whose English 
estates are just as they should be, whose English tenants hare 
nothing to complain of, but who have Irish estates in a very different 
ease. Till the Irish got a hearing, not a few would have argued that 
one who is so kind and good a landlord in England must be thi 
same in Ireland also. The parallel is indeed hardly a fair one ; forw 
ought to suppose a case in which the landlord owed the possession 
of his English estates to the zeal and devotion of his Irish tenants. 
Francis Joseph owes the crowns which Austrians and Magyar 
refused to him to the zeal and devotion of his Rouman and Slavonit 
subjects, backed by the help of a great Slavonic power outside. 
Yet it is now Austrians and Magyars who are satisfied, Rowman 
and Slaves who complain. The thing is at least ugly; we wish to 
know how it came about. Only the mass of English readers cannot! 
be got to understand the case, because they assume that Austria, 
or at most Austria and Hungary, represents the whole Austr 
Hungarian Monarchy. 

Mr. Bourchier knows better than this, and shows that he knows 
better. But he does not escape the influence of the common cot- 
fusion. He tells us of the expressions of sympathy which wer 
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sown on the occasion of the late prince’s death in Hungary and 


—* 


‘arinthia, “ and even in superstitious Tyrol.” Why “even?” The 
yeople of Tyrol have always been attached to their Counts. Mr. 
ourchier tells us how, at a somewhat earlier time, “there was scarcely 





§, village in the Empire in which a tree was not planted in honour 
fof the day” of the Sovereign’s so-called jubilee. Here we must 
flask, What is the “‘ Empire?” Does Mr. Bourchier’s “ Empire”’ take 
fin the Kingdom of Ifungary and its partes annexe ? Were trees 
j planted in Croatia and Rouman Transilvania, or in Bosnia and 
HHerzegovina’ Even within the so-called “ Empire,” how was it at 
Cattaro and SpizzaY I cannot deny the planting of the trees, for | 
thave no information on the subject. And, as it is very hard not to 
cheer a king, I can understand that there may be times when it is 
| very hard not to help to plant a tree in his honour. But of the places 


jwhich Mr. Bourchier mentions by name, Laibach is the only one 


which can possibly prove anything. Nobody expects Magyars and 
Tyrolese to be otherwise than what is called “ loyal.’”’ It is about 
Croatia and Transilvania, Dalmatia and Crivoscia, Bosnia and Herze- 


) govina, that Mr. Bourchier should have told us, if he meant to prove 
) anything. 


But it is not wonderful that Mr. Bourchier should be a little con- 


| fused about ‘‘em res,” when we go on to his account of Maria 

4 oD 

» Theresa in the next paragraph. It is clear that no archduke has ever 
oD i 


given him any clear definition of the position of the most illustrious 
of his grandmothers. Mr. Bourchier tells us ; 


“Tn 1740 the Emperor Charles VI. died, leaving an only daughter, the 
Empress Maria Theresa. He had moved heaven and earth to obtain the assent 
of the European Powers to the Pragmatic Sanction, which he had framed to 
assure his daughter’s succession. A number of rival claimants arose, and the 
Empress fled for refuge with her infant, afterwards Joseph II., to Press- 


burg.” 


Then follows the story of “ Moriamur pro rege nostro,” &c., 
which I believe is now discredited. But that is a small matter. The 
point is that, unless Mr. Bourchier has done himself the strangest 
injustice in the way of language, he must believe that the Pragmatic 
Sanction had something to do with the succession to an “ Empire,” 
perhaps to an “‘ Empire of Austria,” and that Maria Theresa was an 
“Empress ” at the time of her flight into Hungary. One is really 
wearied and ashamed at finding that this very simple matter needs 
to be explained for the ten thousandth time. I must shrink from 
gong yet again into the whole story; I will only remind Mr. 
Bourchier that the Pragmatic Sanction, which settled the succession 
to the hereditary states of the Austrian House, had not, and could 
not have, anything to do with the succession to the elective Roman 
Empire—that it had nothing to do with the succession to any 
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“ Austrian Empire ” 
vented in 1804, and became more visible in 1806—that the highes 





; for the “ Austrian Empire” was first jp. Snot 


Snon 


a 


title of Maria Theresa when she fled into Hungary was that by whic Peon 1 


she was then always called, namely, “ Queen of Hungary ”’—that 
did not become an Empress till her husband Francis was elect 
Emperor after the death of Charles the Seventh, from which tin 
she was called the ‘ Empress-Queen.”” If Mr. Bourchier wishes ty 


know more about these things, and about Emperors and Empires 





generally, one can only tell him to go and get up his Bryce. 

It may also be well more distinctly to remind Mr. Bourchier ¢} 
it leads to much confusion when he so often talks, like the news. 
papers, about ‘‘ Empire,” as if “ Empire ”’ was the style of the whd | 
dominions of the common sovereign of Ifungary and Austria. This 


is not so. The style of those dominions is the “ Austro-Hungaria | 
Monarchy.” That ‘“ Monarchy ” is made up of the ancient kingdom 
of Hungary, with its partes annerw, and of the “Empire of Austria,” 
invented in 1804. The kingdom of Hungary is one of the abiding } 
facts of European geography ; its boundaries are well known, ani 
they have changed wonderfully little for ages. The ‘ Empire of 
Austria ”’ is less easy to define ; it seems to mean all those possessions } 
of the King of Hungary which are held by him in some other cha. 
racter than that of King of Hungary. None but this negative def. 
nition of if can be given. Its boundaries are the most shifting 


Ff 


things in the world, changing whenever the House of ‘Habsburg | 


wins or loses anything. There is, to be sure, a third kind of posses: | 
sion, which is not supposed to be a possession, where the nominal 
position of the ruler is that of land-steward under the Turk. But, as 
the steward gives in no account to his lord, we may look on Bosni 

and Herzegovina as practically parts of the “ Empire of Austria”; 
they are certainly no parts of the Kingdom of Hungary. 

In the pages which follow Mr. Bourchier says a good many thing: 
which are worth attending to, and for some of which I have to thank 
him, as telling me things which I did not know before. One phras 
to be sure, has an odd sound ; but it after all puts forth a fact whid 
should be studied. Mr. Bourchier is speaking of the Austro-Hu- 
material and animated by an excellent spirit. It is thoroughly Joyal 
to the Emperor, its Kriegsherr, and knows nothing of the King a 


Hungary.” It is an odd state of things in which it seems to | 


garian army: “The army,” he says, “is composed of admirabl 


thought “an excellent spirit’? for Hungarians—for no others can | 

meant—-to know nothing of their own king, and to be “ thoroughli 
loyal,”’ not indeed to another person, but to their own king in another 
character and under a foreign name. One would like to know how 
this rather bold statement goes down at Budapest ; and the last news 
from Budapest looks as if the state of things which it describes was 
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L. satisfactory to everybody there. But Mr. Bourchier’s words 


inone the less set forth a great truth. When two states are united 
Fon the terms which now unite Hungary and Austria, however con- 
}<titutional the rule of the common sovereign may be in the internal 
Faffairs of each of his states, it is unavoidable that in all foreign 
affairs, in all affairs which touch the interests of both states, the 
common sovereign should exercise a personal authority which the 
sovereign does not exercise in a single constitutional state. And in 
an army it is wonderful to see how soon the military spirit swallows 
up all others, how soon men, once become soldiers, will, in the blind 
instinct of military obedience, forget their higher duties to their own 
people. William the Norman led English troops to the siege of 
Exeter, and men of Slavonic birth marched at the bidding of Francis 
Joseph to overthrow the chartered rights of Crivoscia. This is the 
great danger, the great evil, of armies ; they make men soldiers first 
and citizens afterwards. Mr. Bourchier therefore is likely enough to 
be right in his fact, though he puts it in an odd shape. Yet he sees 
that, willing as men have been hitherto to put their master instead 
of their country, there may be a limit to their obedience. Mr. 
Bourchier goes very nearly to the root of the matter when he 
says ; 

“The Slavs ... have fought admirably against the French, the Italians, 
and the Germans; but it remains to be seen whether they will display the 
same energy when marshalled against a kindred nationality. The vital ques- 
tion arises, Are the Slavs of the Dual Empire loyal? Will they stand by th 
House of Hapsburg in its hour of need? The answer, I think, is, the Slays 
are devotedly attached to the reigning house, but that they have been so exas- 
perated by the working of the dual system that their loyalty will hardly stand 
the strain of a war with Russia. Since 1867 they have been serving two 
masters instead of one. They remember that liberal concessions followed the 
unsuccessful wars of 1859 and 1866. Must Austria be beaten a third time that 
the Slavs may have their rights > ”’ 

These words come from a healthier atmosphere than that of social 
occasions at Vienna and Budapest. Mr. Bourchier here sets forth 
the plain truth that the settlement between Hungary and Austria, 
the Ausg/vich, has been in practice a settlement between two ruling 
races at the expense of their common subjects. The Germans and 
Magyars have won their own freedom, and they agree to unite in 
hindering the freedom of any other people. The Kingdom of Ilun- 
gary has won back its ancient rights; having so done, the Hun- 
garians rage at the notion of the Kingdom of Bohemia winning back 
its ancient rights too. As Mr. Bourchier says in another page, 
“The practical effect of the Ausg/eich has been twofold; to establish 
the Magyars as the ruling race of the Empire [Monarchy], and to 
exercise a fatal disintegrating influence upon the German and Slav 
groups.” How the Magyars act as the ruling race he explains a little 

way on, when he describes the lawlessness and brutality of the inso- 
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lent Magyar nobles towards the Slavonic peasantry of northern Hy,™ 





gary. He there teaches us how thoroughly the freedom secured; a. 
Hungary is freedom for one class only. In such cases there always] Bo 
is a feeling which in polite language may be called a “ devotgi| B pat 
attachment to the reigning family.’ That is to say, the oppres B the 
“fly from petty tyrants to the throne”; they live on the hope thy} a al 
the common king may some day help them against the immedig B snc 
oppressor. to 

As for Bohemia, Mr. Bourchier does not pass by, though he dog ha 
not very fully explain, the national movement in that kingdom fr ;, 
the restoration of its ancient rights. As Francis Joseph in 18(7\ ‘n 
made himself lawful King of Hungary by coronation with the crow d 
of Saint Stephen, so patriotic Bohemians wish him to make himself d 
lawful King of Bohemia by coronation with the crown of Saint} . 


Wenceslaf. They have not, for obvious reasons, the slightest wish 
to part from the dynasty; only the Bohemians wish, exactl 
as the Hungarians wished, to be ruled by a king of their)” ] 
own kingdom, ruling according to the laws of that kingdom, ani 
not to be treated as part of an “ Empire of Austria.” They wish in 
short that the Dual Monarchy should become a Triple Monarchy, | 
Mr. Bourchier tells us that the sympathies of Francis Joseph ax 
with the Czechs, but that it would ‘‘ occupy too much space to relat 
the intrigues ” which have hindered his good intentions from being J 
carried out. Perhaps it is so; Mr. Bourchier seems to speak from | 
behind the scenes; we who are outside know only that Francis | 
Joseph once promised independence to Bohemia, and then pulled 
down the proclamation in which he promised it. 

Mr. Bourchier seems to understand the case of Bohemia; but he 
does not bring out the general difference in position between the 
Northern and the Southern Slaves within the Dual Monarchy. Th 
Bohemians and the Poles of Galicia have nothing to tempt them to 
separation from that monarchy. An independent Bohemian o 
Galician kingdom could not stand; no Pole wishes to be joined to 
Russia; no Czech wishes to be joined to Germany ; nor is any Czech 


j 


likely to listen to Russia, except in some extreme case of despair. 
Union with Austria, if it can be had on lawful terms, is far better 
for both of them than any other chance that offers itself. Only | 
they wish the union to be on lawful terms. The Bohemians ask, 
the Poles are not unlikely to ask, for very different terms of union 
from what they have at present. That is, they wish to have the 
Austrian Duke for their king; but they have no wish to be merged 
in an “Austrian Empire.’ This is because there is no adjoining | 
power of their own race to which they could wish to be joined. 
With the Russian element in Galicia, as Mr. Bourchier shows, and 
with the Roumans and the Southern Slaves, the case is different. 
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1 Hw. So it is with the Italians of Trent. All these have adjoining , owers 
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Sof their own race, Russia, Servia, Montenegro, the kingdom of 
SRoumania, the kingdom of Italy, to which severally they may 
Snaturally wish to be joined. As long as the question lay between 
D the Austrian and the Turk, the Roumans and Southern Slaves might 
§ naturally prefer the Austrian. But, now that the Turk is gone 
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i from those parts, they naturally prefer union with their own kindred 


toeither. As for Dalmatia, Mr. Bourchier, like every one else who 
has visited that fascinating country, has learned to take an interest 
in the land and its people. But his zeal is not in all points accord- 
ing to knowledge. First of all, he quite misunderstands the history 
of the country. He talks of the “Italians of the sea-coast, the 
descendants of the lordly Venetians.’’ It seems very odd to one 
who has seen something of Ragusa in its Austrian bondage, to hear 
either the patricians or the commons of that once illustrious com- 
monwealth taken for “ descendants of lordly Venetians.” But Mr. 
Bourchier’s mistake lies deeper than that. He seemingly takes all 
those Roman cities of the Dalmatian coast which were brought under 
various degrees of Venetian supremacy for Venetian colonies. Their 
Roman people are no more “ descendants of lordly Venetians ”’ than 
are the Roman people of any of those cities of the mainland of Italy 
which also came under Venetian supremacy. In the Slavonic con- 
quest of those parts, the coast-cities remained Roman “that isall. Tull 
lately, the House of Austria has gained a good deal through jealousies 
between the Slavonic and Italian—or more truly Roman—elements 
in those lands. It has played off Slave against Italian and Italian 
against Slave, as happened to be convenient at any particular time. 
But now, assuredly in southern Dalmatia—Mr. Bourchier perhaps 
knows more than I do of official Zara—the Slaves cannot be said 
to be “ treated with disdain’’ by their Italian countrymen, so far as 
any of their countrymen can be called Italian. Slavonic feelings and 
the Slavonic language are distinctly advancing, even in Italian- 
speaking places. The base way in which those lands were handed 
over to the Austrian in 1814—15, when England and Russia betrayed 
their Montenegrin ally, is as ugly a story as can be found even in 
the annals of the House of Habsburg, till the paltry stealing of 
Spizza in 1878 outdid all earlier achievements of that kind. Mr. 
Bourchier goes on to tell how he has been spoken to in English by 
Dalmatians in out-of-the-way places. So have I. A good many 
Dalmatians go to California, and they come back with ideas which 
are very useful in the southern dominions of the House of Habsburg. 
In another part of those southern dominions Mr. Bourchier does 
full justice to the illustrious character of Bishop Strossmayer of 
Diakovar, the head of the Croat nation. But he says nothing of the 
unkingly impertinence with which that great prelate was treated 
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the other day by the prince who calls himself King of Croatia , 
well asof Hungary. Yet the story got even into the Times, though 
to be sure the Zimes correspondent at Vienna had some hard wor} 
for the “turbulent prelate.’ It was funny to read in his lette,| 
how the courtiers of Francis Joseph ‘‘ murmured ” at the lofty bea. 
ing of the insulted bishop, exactly as the courtiers of William Ruf 
murmured at Anselm at Rockingham and Winchester. Mr. Bourchie 
wrote too early to know anything of the last bit of news from that | 
part of the world. The other day died Liubibratich, one of the 
boldest patriots of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the war of 1875-8 
A Turkish, not an Austrian, subject, he was in the course of that } 
war basely kidnapped by Austrian officials, who, it is to be supposed, 
did not act without authority from higher quarters. News from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina does not easily reach Sicily ; but the las | 
thing I heard was that the funeral of the patriot was to be th 
occasion, if of nothing else, at least of ‘ murmurs,” against th 
power which made Liubibratich a prisoner and which holds his cou } 
try in bondage. 


The last page and a half of Mr. Bourchier’s article I read with | 
the deepest interest. His dreams are so very like my own dreams 
of an earlier day, which later facts have scattered to the winds, 
When Francis Joseph made himself lawful King of Iungary 
by the great ceremony at Budapest in 1867—a ceremony at 
which some of the “ well-informed’? mocked and gibbered, 
the “well-informed” do mock and gibber at everything—no on 
rejoiced more than I did. In my simplicity I believed that the 
House of Habsburg and its chief were really going to turn over a 
new leaf. My dream was that the King of Hungary, leaving his 
German and Italian dominions to go back to their natural position 
as parts of United Germany and United Italy, might become th 
leader of a confederation of the liberated lands of South-Eastern 
Europe. Hungary, the first of those lands to be delivered from 
Turkish bondage, as Bulgaria has since been the last, seemed natur- 
ally called to such a headship. This notion, with some later corree- 
tions of it, will be found in my LHistorical Essays ; I cannot, here in 
Sicily, send any one to the exact page. I remember how Reinhold 
Pauli laughed at the thought; and he laughed wisely. The Ultra- 
montane Austrian, he said, could never be Emperor of the Orthodox 
East. I did not then fully understand how the freedom of Hun- 
gary, that is the freedom of the Magyar, meant the bondage of the 
Slave and the Rouman. I had not fully taken in how ill-fitted 
Magyar Hungary was to become the leader in such an union, how 
thoroughly its unhappy submission to the Western instead of to the 
Eastern Church had parted it for ever in feeling and interests from 
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© the other lands which the Turk won earlier and lost later. I am 


* ‘- not sure that I did not then, as I had not as yet been in Dalmatia, 
ugk § look on that land as a land mainly Italian. Even in 1875—I had 
7 i not then heard the story of Crivoscia—I hoped, and I was not alone 
te in hoping, that something might come for the good of South-Eastern 
4 Europe from a House of Habsburg which we supposed to be re- 
mk formed. When the war of 1875—8 began in Bosnia and Herzego- 
Pe yina, I saw the Austrian power doing all it could, short of actually 
ttf making war upon the Turk, to help the insurgents. I saw that the 
" King of Hungary still had the noblest of prospects before him, that 
al he might, if he chose, march to the New Rome as the head of the 
“ (> liberated nations; and I was blind enough to hope that so it might 
he be. But I, and those who hoped the same, were, between 1875 and 
ma 1878, gradually brought to our senses. We learned what the inde- 
aol pendence of Hungary really meant. We learned that it meant 
‘ simple Magyar predominance, the bondage of Slaves and Roumans 
i { within the Hungarian kingdom and the hindrance of any action on 
behalf of Slaves and Roumans beyond the bounds of that kingdom. 
We learned that the touch of Saint Stephen’s crown had not made 
an | the Habsburg other than a Habsburg; we learned that the House 
rs still kept its insatiable land-hunger, that what it was aiming at was, 
rg not to win for itself the noblest position in Europe, but simply to 
“a enlarge the family estate east of the Hadriatic to make up for the 
0 sad way in which the family estate had been cut short in Italy. 
. Milan and Venice were free; something must be enslaved to make 
‘ up forthem. By the time of the final settlement of 1878 we had 
he thoroughly learned the Austrian way of doing things, or rather 
we learned that the old way was still going on in full force. The 
, lion of the archduchy is truly like the lion in the Psalms which lieth 
" waiting secretly in his den that he may ravish the poor. Now, as 
| in past times, he doth ravish the poor, when he getteth him into his 
. net. For the poor are the chosen victims. No burglary, no high- 
: way robbery ; those are crimes which at least need pluck ; far safer 
» is the petty larceny which picks the poor neighbour’s pocket of his 
hard-won halfpenny. 
The story of 1875—8 turned out to be the same story as that of 
1813—5. The way is to he quiet, to let two or three nations go to 


war, and, when they have well torn themselves to bits, to step in and 
clutch away the spoils from all of them. So Ragusa, Cattaro, 
Crivoscia, and the rest were tilched in 1814; Montenegro was driven 
; back from her hard-won seaboard ; the lands which had gone back 
) |. totheir natural leader were torn away, because the House of Habs- 
/~ burg wanted them for the family estate. Soin 1878, the Turk, the 

Russian, the nations of the lands under the Turk, had all been fight- 


1 


ingmanfully. The House of Habsburg had not been tighting at all ; 
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but it stepped in at the end to enslave Bosnia and Herzegovina, yi 
filch wretched Spizza from Montenegro, and to subject her hen 
people to insulting restrictions in the scrap of seaboard which they 








were allowed to keep. And it is commonly believed in those park bo 





that, during the Montenegrin siege of Antivari, the Mussulmans~ [pwn 
I will not call Albanians Turks—were encouraged by Austrian pn. Bas 
mises to hold out when resistance was hopeless, because it suited th: Bus 
policy of the House that the fortress should be made useless fy (fhe 
either Albanian or Montenegrin. <A power, a prince, which casi bye 
away the noblest opportunities for such base gains as this can never } ie! 
the head of the liberated nations of South-Eastern Europe. We wh (bee 
have dreamed Mr. Bourchier’s dream can tell him better than “al 





ona 
one else that it is a dream and nothing more. ilo 

Yet all the same it is pleasing to read Mr. Bourchier’s kindy (ijnte 
fancies. He would enlarge Servia; he would enlarge Bulgaria; he Kir 
would enlarge Greece ; he would enlarge Roumania; he would even jf] 
allow the Roumans now under} Magyar bondage to join their free (2h 
brethren to the south. So would we. But one comment must be §ias 
made. As things stand at this moment, nothing sounds mor (jp 
natural than Mr. Bourchier’s proposal to join Bosnia and Herzego j yo 
vina to Servia. But this involves forgetfulness of the true position jot 
of the Servian nation. That nation was carefully split in two by the | i 





arrangements of 1878. For it would not have suited the House of a 
Habsburg to allow free Servia to touch free Montenegro. SuchaJ 

piece of geography might have suggested the union of the two parts /yhu 
of the Servian nation; Nicholas of Tzetinje might have been looked Whi 
to as the successor of the Austrian puppet Milan. Herzegovina at (th 
least, parts of which were actually filched from Montenegro in 1814 (ahi 
and in 1878, would, in any arrangement that had the least regard (jn 
for right, go back to its natural chief, and the eagle of Tzernagor | phi 
would displace the stolen eagle of Vienna on the lovely shores } 
of the Bocche. I do not know whether Mr. Bourchier has 
thought of all this; but he evidently feels for the struggling 
nations; he is perfectly willing to give them their rights; 
only he thinks that these things can be done under “the 
hegemony of Austria.”” In our most benighted days I do not 
think we ever talked about “hegemony ’”’; but we did think that the 
King of Hungary might take the first place in such an assembly as 
Mr. Bourchier dreams of. And Mr. Bourchier does not seem quite 
certain what to do with Austria itself. Near the top of the page 





(394) Constantinople and Vienna are to be two capitals—‘“metro- 
polis’? is Mr. Bourchier’s word—of “a great empire.” Further on, if 
I rightly understand him, he holds that it would be better if Austria 
were to go back to its natural place as a German state. Yet i 
another place (p. 391) he talks of such a wish on the part of Austrians 
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2, 7 ys “treasonable. ’’ Now when we dreamed of a King of Hungary, 
ern: fihead of a South-Eastern Confederation, we at least assumed that he 
ther faavould cease to be Duke of Austria. But we have left off dreaming 
warts fabout the matter. We see the stern realities of the history of our 

a wonderful age. We see that the rising nations of South- 






pre Bastern Europe are surrounded by three enemies, Turk, Russian, and 
th MaAustrian, and that of these three the Austrian is the most dangerous. 


fy [The Turk is at least not likely to advance. Every arrangement, 
Hven that of 1878, whatever wrong it does, does some measure of 
r he ight, by setting free somebody from his clutches. Russia has often 
wh Deen the opposite to just and generous; still Russia, being a nation, 
any {agnay on occasion be both, and it sometimes has been so. But the 

* Blouse of Habsburg, representing, not a nation but the selfish 
dly (interests of a family, never can be either just or generous. And a 





BKing of Hungary above all, as long as the Magyar is the ruling race 
vey apf his kingdom, never can be just or generous to Slaves or Roumans. 
(The outlook is dark. It does not become brighter when we see the 
he Jast penny screwed out of the starving peasantry of Sicily to keep 
¢ (up fleets and armies, whose object would seem to be to help Francis 


=) 
= 


a0 Joseph to destroy the liberties of somebody or other, on the chance 
f some small scrap of Italia irredenta being set free in exchange. 






ion § 


the Melhis last arrangement is, I believe, known in “ well-informe d 
of Meircles” as a “ League of Peace.” 
" I part from Mr. Bourchier in all kindness. I have good hopes of 


rts him. His heart is clearly in the right place. If he would keep 
ed himself from social occasions at Vienna and Budapest, and would give 
at (the time thus saved to getting up a few of the obvious facts of 
14 | Rhistory, he would soon come to a thorough knowledge of his subject, 
nd fund he would, I am sure, take the right yer in all questions which 
ma | Phis subject concerns. 

08 Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
Marsata, Apri/, 1889. 































































BENEFIT SOCIETIES AND TRADES UNIONS For ol 
WOMEN 
ear 
SEVENTEEN or eighteen years ago, I went into the office of the Sociey 3 wi 
for the Promotion of Women’s Suffrage to see the Secretary, Emmy ™ 
Smith, who, I heard, had just been dismissed from her post by thf its 
Committee. The news I found was true. le 
“The ladies have complimented me on my zeal,” she said, “hy ®! 
they say my bodily presence is weak and my speech contemptible: 1 
so I must make room for some one who can represent them bette it 
I’ve saved a little money, and I’m going to America to see for mysel{ j che 
how the women’s friendly societies work there. You know, I donifR & 


think the vote the only panacea for all the sufferings of the weakef 


sex. [I am a working woman myself” (she was a printer by trade), § 


“and my work for this society has brought me into contact with 
large bodies of women in other trades, so when I have picked y 
some hints on the other side of the Atlantic, I hope to induce Englis. 


women to try whether they cannot help themselves, as men hav 


done, by combination,” 





In 1874, some time after her return, Miss Smith, who, I think® 


had then married Mr. Paterson, a printer, like herself, wrote tom 
claiming the fulfilment of my promise of help. She explained that her 
scheme was to collect all those of her friends who had money or timetif 





give, into a body to be called, “The Women’s Protective and Provident ) ; 


9? 


League.” The object of the league was to be the formation of trad: 
societies amongst women ; the money collected was to be appliedt 
the maintenance of an office, to defraying the expenses of publi 
meetings, the cost of printing rules, and other matters incidental 
the work of organisation. The societies themselves, when formed, 
were to remain fully independent in the management of their om 
business and strictly self-supporting. She added that a society wa 
already formed amongst the women engaged in bookbinding, aul 
that she had good hope of speedily esti blishing several others. 
From that day until the day of her death—due in great measur 

to her incessant and unselfish labours in the cause she had_ taken 
—I never ceased to have full knowledge of Mrs. Paterson’s plan 
and I worked with her whenever I could. The formation of thi 
“Society of Women engaged in Bookbinding ”’ was, as she had hoped, 
instantly followed by the formation of those for Women Upholster 
esses and for the Shirt- and Collar-makers, and although the move 
ment has never been taken up to any great extent throughout t 
country, it has secured some measure of success, for there are nO" 
twelve women’s unions existing, if not flourishing, in London alone, 
and the number of women enrolled as members of trade societies 
England and Scotland is, I believe, between seven and eight thousant 
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At first Mrs. Paterson and her friends did not dare to call these 
societies “‘ unions,’’ for the word “union” had an evil sound in the 
ears of those to whom it seemed obviously associated with acts of 

} wicked violence and intimidation. Things have, however, altered so 


“BF much in these respects that the league has now fearlessly changed 


its name, and styles itself, ‘The Women’s Trades Union Provident 
EF League”—a title which admirably sums up the purposes of its 


f existence. Unionism is, indeed, a very big question with far-reach- 


ing issues, for if once we could rigorously carry out its principles, 
it might revolutionise commerce, and even supply, in the future, that 
icheck on our surplus population of which, when emigration has 


(fe ceased to do its work, the country will standin need. There is, how- 


Hever, no necessity to teuch on these matters in dealing with the pos- 


) sibilities which it offers to helpless women of helping themselves. 


The unions, in their capacity of trade organisations, simply tend to 
| procure better wages for the employed; whilst in discharging the 
| functions of insurance societies, they relieve their members from the 
| pressure of unforeseen risks and accidents, against which individual 
thrift and prudence cannot protect them. It is a matter of notoriety 











® that there are some of these bodies so powerful, and so well able to 
provide against all contingencies, that no member has ever been 
known to receive parish relief; and although the present wages 
obtained by women in most of the trades in which they are employed 
) donot admit of their keeping up the rate of subscriptions which men 
pare able to meet, yet it is found that very substantial aid can be 
H afforded them from the modest payments which they are able to 
}make to their own societies. I know a “ baster” in a country fac- 
j tory who, out of her wages of five shillings a week, has been for 
several years steadily contributing her weekly twopence. She isa single 
woman, wholly dependent on her own exertions for a living; and all 
those who know the poor will understand that, to one in her position, 


jp) it was a boon beyond words to feel that she was secured from the 


horror of a pauper’s funeral; and knew that in sickness or out of 
) work she had made certain, by her weekly sacrifices, of receiving at 
least a few shillings every week. 

Next after these advantages, which are best appreciated by the 
dd, may be reckoned the wholesome influence which membership 
ina union exercises over the young. There is no greater source of 
mischief with girls than long periods of “out of work;” they 
demoralise men; they ruin young women. Now, the regular visits 
and words of interest from the member of her society’s committee 
who is entrusted with the duties of payment of out-of-work or sick 
allowance are not only a great check on evil courses, but they give 
to our girls a sense of protection, which is heightened by the sense 
of union with a large body having common interests and cares. “I 
feel,” said a girl to me, “ that Iam now part of something larger than 
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myself!” And this consciousness of increased value and importang 
is not only a moral influence and safeguard, but offers us the mean 
of arousing the stolid misery of our suffering and labouring sister, 
and of educating them by bringing them into touch with the greg 
industrial and social problems by which they are affected ; for it js 
not until you have succeeded in interesting people that you can teach 
them to think. 

Hitherto, I have been enumerating only those advantages which 










pres 
gt ‘ 
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of tl 


might accrue to any one who was a member of a simple benefit or 





friendly society, and there are those who, willing as they are to pat 
these on the back, still look with aversion on combinations which jy 




































their eyes tend to set the employed against his employer. The word 
“strike” is to them synonymous with the word “ union,”’ but, if 
the first duty of a union is to insure against unforeseen risks, its 
second function is as important as its first, and its second function is 
to protect the interests of its members and to obtain for them the 
highest possible rate of wages. It is in the discharge of this office 
that unionism has incurred so much unpopularity with the rich. It 
is true that “strikes,’ which have often proved disastrous to en- 
ployers and employed, could not have been carried on without the 
discipline and organisation afforded by the unions. But a “ strike” 
is not necessarily the accompaniment of a union. ven if it were, 
I do not think that any fair-minded person will now contest the J 
right of a workman to refuse to sell his labour for the price offered § 
him so long as that refusal is not accompanied by acts of violence or § 
treachery. The principle of arbitration, too, is, it is hoped, gaining 
ground daily, although we have at the present moment, in the case 
of Messrs. Colbeck of Alverthorpe, painful evidence that it is not 
universally accepted. Nor doI think that any better proof can be 
given of the need that exists for the organisation of women’s labour 
than the “strike” that is now going on amongst their weavers. 
Messrs. Colbeck are in direct contract with Government, supplying 





cloth to Scotland Yard, to the Admiralty, and the War Office (see " 
letter by me giving full particulars in Truth, May 2nd), and on the ¥ 
pretext of improvements in their machinery, they suddenly reduced a 
their payment for piece weaving to a level far below the current ff ei 
rates in the neighbourhood. Finding that on the new scale a skilled Fe 
hand could only make about six shillings a week, the women left a 
work ; their pieces, since worked out, being at the time unfinished f r 
Mediation was proposed, and the secretary of the West Riding ' 
Yorkshire Power Loom Weavers’ Association waited on the firm, but 
nothing could be done, and in addition to the dismissal of all those a 
who could and would not weave, the men who worked at the place, w 
and had done so for years, were told that, if they did not bring in & 


their girls to weave, they were to go home; and this was carried 4 hi, 
step further, for young men who worked there were informed that [7 
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unless their sisters went back to weave they also should have no 
work. Thus the Messrs. Colbeck endervoured to starve the women 
tuck, for, by depriving whole families of their bread-winners, they 
prevented the women from living on the wages of the men. The 
luttle is still raging, the West Riding Association already named is 
giving generous and efficient aid, although its rules, very properly, 
prevent it from paying allowances to new members who have only 
voined its ranks at the eleventh hour under the pressure and teac hing 
of the present experience. But 1 will undertake to say that if in their 
days of prosperity the weavers of Alverthorpe had taken thought for 
the morrow and had organised themselves—women and men—the 
ipresent crisis would have found them with « few thousands in the 
Shank, and the result of the struggle would not have been doubtful. 
This last episode in the fight for a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work brings before us the way in which women’s labour complicates 
Sthe problems of modern industry. ‘Theoretically, | suppose most of 
jus would agree with John Stuart Mill that “ the natural division of 
Slabour is that a man goes out to earn the wages, and the woman 
Bstays at home to make the home comfortable and to see after the 
Kchildren,” and the feeling that this is the most natural division of 
Slabour influences us immensely in the practical question of wages ; 


efor the man is popularly regarded and paid as the bread-winner 
I y reg ] ; 


Evho is answerable for the maintenance of others besides himself, 


Pvhilst the woman’s labour, however constant and fruitful, is only 
Booked on as something by which she may supplement his earnings. 
lhe consequence of this is that women are cither employed at 


Minferior wages on the inferior branches of the trades, or too fre- 


Bquently become the tools of unscrupulous employers, who use them 


Bs cheap labour to bring down the just demands of the men, who 
are husbands and fathers. We are thus placed in a dilemma at the 
Byery outset of our attempts to organise women’s labour, for, whilst 


lon the one hand we are anxious to strengthen the hands of the men 
jand prevent women from being an additional drag upon them in the 
plabour market, we know that women are not in a position at present 
ito demand equal payment with men, nor would they be supported by 
Ipublic opinion if they put forth such a demand as part of a pro- 


sstamme to be vigorously enforced. They are not, as a rule, the bread- 


winners; nor, as a rule, can they work as hard or as long as men. 
In this respect, therefore, as in several others, it seems advisable 


7° go carefully and tentatively to work. Wherever we can induce 
pen to admit women, who are working in the same trade, to their 


unions, we encourage the women to take advantage of existing 
vrganisations, but this can only be done where the wages they 


{ Teceive en ble them to pay the same contributions as those paid by 
The men. It is only where we = that the men have no union 
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; 
existing or available, that we strive to induce the women to “ form” 
on their own account. Wherever they form an independent unin } 
we lay down no hard and fast rules, but endeavour to adapt th 
general outlines of a trade society to the peculiarities which, as | 
have said, characterise women’s labour. One of the problems with 
which we have the greatest difficulty, arises from the fact that » ” 
many women learn a trade with the deliberate intention of reli. ” 
quishing it on marriage. This intention, of course, disturbs all the ne 
calculations which ordinarily bring in members to the unions. Girls re 
say, “ When I marry I sha’n’t want my union; sick pay and out-of. : 
work allowance will be no good to me then! Why should I deprive . 
myself weekly of money which will only go into someone else's ' 
pocket?”’ But even this potent argument has been successfully | - 
met in some of our societies by the payment to a free member . 
taking honourable leave on her marriage, of a gift of money in pro- hi 
portion to the sum which she has paid in; a scheme which, it is ‘a 
hoped, may encourage thrift by the prospect of help when that day } ‘a 
comes, dear to the hopes of all women, when the girl has “a home of 4 
her own” to provide for. w 
This rule, which has only recently been adopted, will remove, | 
hope, one of the chief obstacles to the spread of trades unio 5 
organisation and principles amongst women ; but the work of propa- ‘ 
gating such principles amongst the most ignorant and the worst ; 
paid members of the armies of industry is not light, and we have ‘ 
sore need of helpers who can teach them to trust us,—who can : 
bring to these labours a little common sense, a little energy, a little ‘ 
capacity for self-devotion. 1 
When I see women here in London wasting themselves, their} ) , 
time and their money on costly schemes of all sorts, which end per-|7 
haps in underselling the shops ; or busied in fostering an unfair con- | 
petition between patronised and unpatronised workers, which simply [ , 
results in putting money into the pockets of the buyers, I could cry 
for shame and vexation. Alms and patronage, these idols of the |) ; 


drawing-room, make the labours of the trades unionist heavier ten- 

fold. And, after all, what we want is not so much money as personal | 
help. Personal influence in carrying on this kind of work means 
everything. If only the richer, idler, abler women amongst us 
would come out and help! Teach these poor souls to trust you; show 
cause why they should, by honestly attempting to understand the 
complicated difficulties of their labouring lives, and you will find 
that this gospel of self-defence, which is also one of self-sacrifice, 
goes to the heart of all those who are truly familiar with the cruel 
hardships of the working woman’s life. Emivia F. 8, Diike. 


~- 


———EE 


(1) A “free member”’ is a member who has joined sufficiently long to be entitled to 
take “benefits,’’ 7.e. sick and out-of-work allowances. ‘‘ Honourable leave ” is takea 
when a member has paid up all her subscriptions. 
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Tue doctrine that a short life is a sign of divine favour has never 
been accepted by the majority of mankind. Philosophers have vied 
with each other in depicting the evils and miseries incidental to 
existence, and the truth of their descriptions has often been sorrow- 
fully admitted, but they have failed to dislodge, or even seriously 
diminish, that desire for long life which has been deeply implanted 
within the hearts of men. The question whether life be worth living 
has been decided by a majority far too great to admit of any doubt 
upon the subject, and the voices of those who would fain reply in the 
negative are drowned amid the chorus of assent. Longevity, indeed, 
has come to be regarded as one of the grand prizes of human exist- 
ence, and reason has again and again suggested the inquiry whether 
care or skill can increase the chances of acquiring it, and can make 
old age, when granted, as comfortable and happy as any other stage 
of our existence. 

From very early times the art of prolonging life, and the subject 
of longevity, have engaged the attention of thinkers and essayists ; 
and some may perhaps contend that these topics, admittedly full of 
interest, have been thoroughly exhausted. It is true that the art 
in question has long been recognised and practised, but the science 
upon which it really depends is of quite modern origin. New facts 
connected with longevity have, moreover, been collected within the 
last few years, and some of these I propose to examine, and further 
to inquire whether they teach us any fresh means whereby life may 
be maintained and prolonged. 

But before entering upon the immediate subject, there are several 
preliminary questions which demand a brief examination, and the first 
that suggests itself is, What is the natural duration of human life ? 
This oft-repeated question has received many different answers ; and 
inquiry has been stimulated by scepticism as to their truth. The 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis expressed the opinion that one hun- 
dred years must be regarded as a limit which very few, if indeed any, 
human beings succeed in reaching, and he supported this view by 
several cogent reasons. He pointed out that almost all the alleged 
instances of abnormal longevity occurred among the humbler classes, 
and that it was difficult, if not impossible, to obtain any exact infor- 
mation as to the date of birth and to identify the individuals with 
any written statements that might be forthcoming. He laid par- 
ticular stress upon the fact that similar instances were altogether 
absent among the higher classes, with regard to whom trustworthy 
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documentary evidence was almost always obtainable. He thoug i life 
that the higher the rank the more favourable would the conditj BS tha 
be for the attainment of a long life. In this latter supposition, } a me 
ever, Sir George Lewis was probably mistaken: the comforts aii = 
luxuries appertaining to wealth and high social rank are ry: BS Pa 
counterbalanced by cares and anxieties, and by modes of vl tin 
inconsistent with the maintenance of health, and therefore with wl 
prolongation of life. In the introduction to his work on ““Tlmall L be 
Longevity,” Easton says, “It is not the rich or great th at 
become old, but such as use much exercise, are exposed to the frei ww 
air, and whose food is plain and moderate—as farmers, gardene ee 
fishermen, labourers, soldiers, and such men as_ perhaps neve or 
employed their thoughts on the means used to promote longevity, te 
The French naturalist, Buffon, believed that if accidental cause ti 
could be excluded, the normal duration of human life would kW y 
between ninety and one hundred years, and he suggested that 
might be measured (in animals as well as in man) by the period) ¢ 


growth, to which it stood in a certain proportion. He imagined the?) 5 
every animal might live for six or seven times as many years « 
were requisite for the completion of its growth. Dut this calculatia ' 
is not in harmony with facts, so far, at least, as man is concerned 
His period of growth cannot be estimated at less than twenty years; 
and if we take the lower of the two multipliers, we get a numbe 
which, in the light of modern evidence, cannot be accepted as attain- 
able. If the period of growth be multiplied by five, the result will} 
in all probability not be far from the truth. 

If we seek historical evidence, and from it attempt to discover th 
extreme limit of human life, we are puzzled at the differences in the] 
ages said to have been attained. The longevity of the antediluvian 


patriarchs when contrasted with our modern experience seems 
incredible. When we look at an individual, say 90 years of age, ' 
taking even the most favourable specimen, a prolongation of lii 
to ten times that number of years would appear too absurd even 
to dream about. There is certainly no physiological reason wh 
the ages assigned to the patriarchs should not have been attained 
and it is useless to discuss the subject, for we know very little of the 
conditions under which they lived. It is interesting to notice that 
after the Flood there was a gradual decrease in the duration of life. 
Abraham is recorded to have died at 175; Joshua, some five 
hundred years later, “waxed old and stricken in age” shorth 
before his death at 110 years; and his predecessor, Moses, to whom 
120 years are assigned, is believed to have estimated the life of man 


———— 


at threescore years and ten—a measure now-a-days pretty generall\ 
accepted. 
There is no reason for believing that the extreme limit of human 
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life in the time of the Greeks and Romans differed materially from 
that which agrees with modern experience, Stories of the attain- 
ment of such ages as 120 years and upwards may be placed in the 
same category as the reputed longevity of Henry Jenkins, Thomas 
Parr, Lady Desmond, and a host of others. With regard to later 
times, such as the Middle Ages, there are no precise data upon 
which any statements can be based, but there is every reason to 
believe that the average duration of life was decidedly less than it is 
at present. The extreme limit, indeed, three or four centuries ago, 
would appear to have been much lower than it is in the nineteenth 
century. At the request of Mr. Thoms, Sir J. Dutfus Hardy investi- 
gated the subject of the longevity of man in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and his researches led him 
to believe that persons seldom reached the age of 80. He never 
met with a trustworthy record of a person who exceeded that age. 

To bring the investigation down to quite recent times, I cannot 
do better than utilise the researches of Dr. Humphry, Professor of 
Surgery at Cambridge. In 1886 he obtained particulars relating to 
fifty-two individuals then living and said to be 100 years old and 
upwards. The oldest among them claimed to be 108, the next 106, 
while the average amounted to a little more than 102 years. Many 
interesting facts connected with the habits and mode of life of these 
individuals were obtained by Dr. Humphry, and will be referred to 
in subsequent paragraphs. 

Ashort account of the experience of a few Life Assurance Compa- 
nies will conclude this part of my subject. Mr. Thoms tells us that 
down to 1872 the records of the Companies showed that one death 
among the assured had occurred at 103, one in the 100th, and three 
in the 99th year. The experience of the National Debt Office, ac- 
cording to the same authority, gave two cases in which the evidence 
could be regarded as perfect; one of these died in the 102nd year, 
and the other had just completed that number. In the tables pub- 
lished by the Institute of Actuaries, and giving the mortality expe- 
rience down to 1863 of twenty Life Assurance Companies, the highest 
age at death is recorded as 99, and I am informed by the secretary 
of the Edinburgh Life Office, that from 1863 onwards that age had 
not been exceeded in his experience. In the valuation schedules, 
which show the highest ages of existing lives in various offices, the 
ages range from 92 to 95. It is true that one office which has a 
large business among the industrial classes reports lives at 103, and 
in one instance at 107 ; but it must be remembered that among those 
classes the ages are not nearly so well authenticated as among those 
who assure for substantial sums. There is, moreover, another source 
of error connected with the valuation schedules. When a given life 
is not considered to be equal to the average a certain number of 
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years is added to the age, and the premium is charged at the age 
which results from this addition. It follows pene ind that in som 
cases the ages given in the schedules are quenter by some years thay 
they really are. 












Taking into consideration the facts thus rapidly passed undg 
review, it must, I think, be admitted that the natural limit of hung 
existence is that assigned to it in the book of Ecclesiasticus, “Th 
number of a man’s days at the most are an hundred years” (¢ chap. xviii, § 
9). Ina very small number of cases this limit is exceeded, but only Bthe 
by a very few years. Mr. Thoms’ investigations conclusively show 
that trustworthy evidence of 110 years having been reached is alto. 
gether absent. Future generations will be abie to verify or reject 
statements in all alleged cases of longevity. It must be remembered 
that previous to the year 1836 there was no registration of births, P prc 
but only of baptisms, and that the registers were kept in the Dave 
churches, and contained only the names of those therein baptised. P 

Whatever number of years may be taken as representing the Pex 
natural term of human life, whether threescore-and-ten or a century 7 an 
be regarded as such, we are confronted by the fact that only one- Man 
fourth of our population attains the former age, and that only about P sci 
fifteen in 100,000 become centenarians. It is beyond the scope of [ar 
this article to discuss the causes of premature mortality, but the Pre 
conditions favourable to longevity, and the causes to which length Wen 





. gen 
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of days has been assigned, are closely connected with its subject. hi 

A capability of attaining old age is very often handed down from yd 
one generation to another, and heredity is probably the most power- | di 
ful factor in connection with longevity. A necessary condition of / ar 


reaching advanced age is the possession of sound bodily organs, and | 
such an endowment is eminently capable of transmission. Instances [7b 
of longevity characterising several generations are frequently |p 
brought to notice. A recent and most interesting example of trans ) p 
mitted longevity is that of the veteran guardian of the public health, | 71 
Sir Edwin Chadwick, who was entertained at a public dinner a few |‘s 
weeks ago on the occasion of his reaching his 90th year. He informed “i 
his entertainers that his father died at the age of 84, his grandfather [7] 
at 95, and that two more remote ancestors were centenarians. { 
It is difficult to estimate the-influence of other contingencies which |i 
affect longevity. With regard to sex, Hufeland’s opinion was that |: 
women were more likely than men to become old, but that instances 1 
of extreme longevity were more frequent among men. This opinion 
is to some extent borne out by Dr. Humphry’s statistics : of his fifty- 
two centenarians thirty-six were women. Marriage would appear to 
be conducive to longevity. A well-known French savant, Dr. Bertillon, 
states that a bachelor of 25 is not a better life than a married man of 
45, and he attributes the difference in favour of married people to the | 
fact that they take more care of themselves, and lead more regular lives 
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Age 


Bihan those who have nosuch tie. It must, however, be remembered 


phat the mere fact of marrying indicates superior vitality and vigour, and 
ha the ranks of the unmarried are largely filled by the physically unfit. 
© In considering occupations as they are likely to affect longevity, 
der Hhose which obviously tend to shorten life ne ed not be consider ed. 
nay With respect to the learned professions, it would appear that among 
the the clergy the average of life is beyond that of any similar class. It 






i, Bis improbable that this average will be maintained for the future ; 
uly Mthe duties and anxieties imposed upon the clergy of the present 


Ow © generation place them in a very different position from that of their 
to: predecessors. Among lawyers there have been several eminent judges 
ect {who attained a great age, and the rank and file of the profession are 
ed : also characterized by a decided tendency to longevity. The medical 
is, I cofession supplies but few instances of extreme old age, and the 
he (average duration of life among its members is decidedly low, a fact 
} which can be easily accounted for. Broken rest, hard work, anxieties 
he fi exposure to weather and to the risks of infection cannot fail to ener’ 
'y (an injurious influence upon health. No definite conclusions can be 
e- (arrived at with regard to the average longevity of literary and 
it P scientific men, but it might be supposed that those among them who 
if Fare not harassed by anxieties and enjoy fair health would probably 
@ Pyreach old age. Asa general rule, the duration of life is not short- 
h Pyened by literary pursuits. A man may worry himself to death over 
his books, or, when tired of them, may seek recreation in pursuits 
n ¥ destructive to health ; but application to literary work tends to pro- 
duce cheerfulness, and to prolong rather than shorten the life even of 
i | an infirm man. In Professor Humphry’s “ Report on Aged Per- 
| | sons,” cont: ining an account of 824 individuals of both sexes, and 
s | between the ages of 80 and 100, it is stated that 48 per cent. were 
poor, 42 per cent. were in comfortable circumstances, and only 10 
per cent. were described as being in affluent circumstances. Dr. 
, | Humphry points out that these ratios ‘must not be regarded as repre- 
senting the relations of poverty and affluence to longevity, because 
in the first place, the poor at all ages and in all districts bear a large 
proportion to the affluent ; and secondly, the returns are largely made 
from the lower and middle classes, and in many instances from the 
inmates of union-workhouses, where a good number of aged people 
are found.” It must also be noticed that the “ past life-history ” of 
| these individuals showed that the greater proportion (55 per cent.) 
“had lived in comfortable circumstances,’ and that only 35 per cent. 
had been poor. 
| Merely to enumerate the causes to which longevity has been 
attributed in attempting to account for individual cases would be a 
task of some magnitude; it will be sufficient to mention a few 
| somewhat probable theories. Moderation in eating and drinking is 
often declared to be a cause of longevity, and the assertion is fully 
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corroborated by Dr. Humphry’s inquiries. Of his fifty-two oa JM wh 
tenarians, twelve were recorded as total abstainers from alcohifl per 
drinks throughout life, or for long periods; twenty had taken yer | 
little alcohol ; eight were reported as moderate in their use of i cer 
and only three habitually indulged in it. It is quite true that a fim ma 
persons who must be classified as drunkards live to be very old; byim De 
these are exceptions to the general rule, and such cases appear to kg Di 
more frequent than they really are, because they are often brought he 
to notice by those who find encouragement from such examplef§ en 
th 
en 


The habit of temperance in food, good powers of digestion, and 






soundness of sleep are other main characteristics of most of thoy 


m— 


who attain advanced years, and may be regarded as causes of longe. 


— 


lif 
themselves for their own condition, and to attribute it to some al 
remarkable peculiarity in their habits or mode of life. It is said by 
that Lord Mansfield, who reached the age of 89, was wont to mnquiy ol 


vity. Nota few old persons are found on inquiry to take credit tom 
3 LULL 





into the habits of life of all aged witnesses who appeared befor ti 
him, and that only in one habit, namely, that of early rising, wa a 
there any general concurrence. Health is doubtless often promotel[} 1 
by early rising, but the habit is not necessarily conducive to long-§ t! 
evity. It is, as Sir H. Holland points out, more probable that theg} b 
vigour of the individuals maintains the habit than that the latter t 
alone maintains the vitality. Bo 

If we pass from probable to improbable causes of longevity weg) + 
are confronted by many extravagant assumptions. Thus, to take” t 


only a few examples, the immoderate use of sugar has been regardel 
not only as a panacea, but as decidedly conducive to length of days % ‘ 
Dr. Slare, a physician of the last century, has recorded the case of af} § 
centenarian who used to mix sugar with all his food, and the doctor 
himself was so convinced of the “ balsamic virtue”’ of this substance 
that he adopted the practice, and boasted of his health and strength 
in his old age. Another member of the same profession used tf 
take daily doses of tannin (the substance employed to harden and 
preserve leather), under the impression that the tissues of the body 
would be thereby protected from decay. His life was protracted 
beyond the ordinary span, but it is questionable whether the tannin 
acted in the desired direction. Lord Combermere thought that his | 
good health and advanced years were due, in part at least, to the 
fact that he always wore a tight belt round his waist. His lordship’ 
appetite was doubtless thereby kept within bounds; we are further 
told that he was very moderate in the use of all fluids as drink 
Cleanliness might be supposed to aid in prolonging life, yet a Mrs | 
Lewson, who died in the early part of this century, aged 106, mus 
have been a singularly dirty person. We are told that instead ol | 
washing she smeared her face with lard, and asserted that “ people 
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§ who washed always caught cold.” This lady, no doubt, was fully 


persuaded that she had discovered the universal medicine. 

Many of the alchemists attributed the power of prolonging life to 
certain preparations of gold, probably under the idea that the per- 
manence of the metal might be imparted to the human system. 
Descartes is said to have favoured such opinions: he told Sir Kenelm 
Digby that although he would not venture to promise immortality, 
he was certain that his life might be lengthened to the period of that 
enjoyed by the patriarchs. Ilis plan, however, seems to have been 
the very rational and simple one of checking all excesses and 
enjoining punctual and frugal meals. 

Having thus endeavoured to show the extent to which human 
life may be prolonged, and having examined some of the causes or 
antecedents of longevity, the last subject for inquiry is the means 
by which it may be attained. Certain preliminary conditions are 
obviously requisite ; in the first place there must be a sound constitu- 
tion derived from healthy ancestors, and in the second there must be 
a freedom from organic disease of important organs. Given an 
individual who has reached the grand climacteric, or threescore and 


gM three, and in whom these two conditions are fulfilled, the means 
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UM 


best adapted to maintain and prolong his life constitute the question 
to be solved. It has been said that “ he who would long to be an 
old man must begin early to be one,” but very few persons designedly 
take measures in early life in order that they may live longer than 
their fellows. 

The whole term of life may be divided into the three main periods 
of growth and development, of maturity, and of decline. No hard 
and fast line can be drawn between these two latter phases of 
existence: the one should pass gradually into the other until the 
entire picture is changed. Diminished conservative power and the 
consequent triumph of disintegrating forces are the prominent 
features of the third period, which begins at different times in 
different individuals, its advent being mainly controlied by the 
general course of the preceding years. The “turning period,” also 
known as the “climacteric” or ‘middle age,” lies between 45 
and 60; the period beyond may be considered as belonging to 
advanced life or old age. The majority of the changes characteristic 
of these last stages are easily recognisable. It is hardly necessary 
to mention the wrinkled skin, the furrowed face, the “ crow’s feet ”’ 
beneath the eyes, the stooping gait, and the wasting of the frame. 
The senses, notably vision and hearing, become less acute ; the power of 
digestion is lessened ; the force of the heart is diminished ; the lungs 
are less permeable; many of the air-cells lose their elasticity and 
merge into each other, so that there is less breathing surface as well 
as less power. Simultaneously with these changes the mind may 
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present signs of enfeeblement; but in many instances its powerla ined 
long remain in marked contrast with those of the body. One mF hi 
connected with advanced life is too often neglected. It shou 
never be forgotten that while the “ forces in use” at that period gy sg 

easily exhausted, the “forces in reserve” are often so slight as to hl 
unable to meet the smallest demand. In youth, the cires in py! 
are superabundant ; in advanced life, they are reduced to a minim 
and in some instances are practically non-existent. The recognitin, “| 








of this difference is an all-important guide in laying down rules fq 
conduct in old age. 


In order to prolong life and at the same time to enjoy it, occup. 


tion of some kind is absolutely necessary ; it is a great mistake t)| wen 
suppose that idleness is conducive to longevity. It is at all time] we 
better to wear out than to rust out, and the latter process is apt to be| * ” 
speedily accomplished. Every one must have met with individual | task 
who, while fully occupied till sixty or even seventy years of age,| rn 
remained hale and strong, but aged with marvellous rapidity after tied 
relinquishing work, a change in their mental condition becoming pre 
especially prominent. There is an obvious lesson to be learnt from 
such instances, but certain qualifications are necessary in order to “ 
apply it properly. With regard to mental activity, there is abundant F 4, 
evidence that the more the intellectual faculties are exercised the} ,, 
greater the probability of their lasting. They often become stronger tu 
after the vital force has passed its culminating point ; and this reten- es 
tion of mental power is the true compensation for the decline in | - 
bodily strength. Did space permit, many illustrations could bk) ,; 
adduced to show that the power of the mind can be preserved almost |7 
unimpaired to the most advanced age. Even memory, the failure of |”, 
which is sometimes regarded as a necessary concomitant of old age, |) ¢ 
is not infrequently preserved almost up to the end of life. Al |) , 
persons of middle age should take special pains to keep the faculties |", 
and energies of the mind in a vigorous condition; they should not |~ , 


simply drift on in a haphazard fashion, but should seek and find 

pleasure in the attainment of definite objects. Even if the mind | 
has not been especially cultivated, or received any decided bent, there | 
is at the present day no lack of subjects on which it can be agreeably | 
and profitably exercised. Many sciences which, twenty or thirty 
years ago, were accessible only to the few, and wore at best a some- 
what uninviting garb, have been rendered not merely intelligible 
but even attractive to the many ; and in the domain of general 
literature the difficulty of making a choice among the host of allure- 
ments is the only ground for complaint. To increase the taste for 
these and kindred subjects is worth a considerable effort, if such be 

necessary ; but the appetite will generally come with the eating. 

The possession of some reasonable hobby which can be cultivated | 


| 
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owe indoors is a great advantage in old age, and there are many pursuits 


"ACG ¢ this character besides those connected with literature and science. 


ne 


Nout { alleyrand laid great stress on a knowiedge of whist as indispensable 


a 


+ oa happy old age, and doubtless to many old people that particular 


to bel ieee Se eee es eee 


03 


um 
tion . 


ame affords not only recreation but a pleasant exercise to the mind. 


t 


’ it is, however, an unworthy substitute for higher objects, and should 

4 2 e regarded only as an amusement and not as an occupation. 

} Whatever be the sphere of mental activity, no kind of strain must 

"be put upon the mind by a person who has reached sixty-five or 
seventy years. The feeling that mental power is less than it once 

Twas not infrequently stimulates a man to increased exertions which 

(may provoke structural changes in the brain, and will certainly 
accelerate the progress of any that may exist in that organ. When 
aman finds that a great effort is required to accomplish any mental 


y task that was once easy, he should desist from the attempt, and 
{ 


regulate his work according to his power. With this limitation, it 

may be taken for granted that the mental faculties will be far better 

preserved by their exercise than by their disuse. 

_Somewhat different advice must be given with regard to bodily 

exercises in their reference to longevity. Exercise is essential to 
F the preservation of health; inactivity is a potent cause of wasting 
© and degeneration. The vigour and equality of the circulation, the 
{> functions of the skin, and the aération of the blood, are all promoted 

by muscular activity, which thus keeps up a proper balance and 


' |) relation between the important organs of the body. In youth, the 


vigour of the system is often so great that if one organ be sluggish 
another part will make amends for the deficiency by acting vica- 


| riously, and without any consequent damage to itself. In old age, 


'}) the tasks cannot be thus shifted from one organ to another; the 


work allotted to each sufficiently taxes its strength, and vicarious 
action cannot be performed without mischief. Hence the importance 
of maintaining, as far as possible, the equable action of all the bodily 
organs, so that the share of the vital processes assigned to each shall 
be properly accomplished. For this reason exercise is an important 
part of the conduct of life in old age; but discretion is absolutely 
necessary. An old man should discover by experience how much 
exercise he can take without exhausting his powers, and should be 
careful never to exceed the limit. Old persons are apt to forget 
that their staying powers are much less than they once were, and 
that, while a walk of two or three miles may prove easy and pleasur- 
able, the addition of a return journey of similar length will seriously 
overtax the strength. Above all things, sudden and rapid exertion 
should be scrupulously avoided by persons of advanced age. The 
machine which might go on working for years at a gentle pace often 
breaks down altogether when its movements are suddenly accelerated. 
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These cautions may appear superfluous, but instances in which the 
disregard is followed by very serious consequences are by no meyyll 
infrequent. 





No fixed rule can be laid down as to the kind of exercise mil 
suitable for advanced age. Much must depend upon individual ’ 
cumstances and peculiarities; but walking in the open air shoul 
always be kept up and practised daily, except in unfayourall fou 
weather. Walking is a natural form of exercise and subserves many" 
important purposes: not a few old people owe the maintenance ¢ #" 
their health and vigour to their daily ‘ constitutional.” Riding i; | - 
an excellent form of exercise, but available only by a few; the habit | 0 
if acquired in early life, should be kept up as long as possible, | be 
subject to the caution already given as to violent exercise. Old per. | #°° 
sons of both sexes fond of gardening, and so situated that they may | th: 


Cir. 
{3 


gratify their tastes, are much to be envied. ‘ Fortunati nimium, sy 7% 
si bona nérint!” Body and mind are alike exercised by what Lord | fo 
Bacon justly termed ‘“ the purest of human pleasures.”’ Dr. Parkes | di 
goes so far as to say that light garden or agricultural work is a very 40 
good exercise for men past seventy : “it calls into play the muscles 
of the abdomen and back, which in old men are often but little used, 7% 
and the work is so varied that no muscle is kept long in action.” 4 
few remarks must be made, in conclusion, with regard to a new forn 
of exercise sometimes indulged in even by elderly men. I allude to 7 # 
so-called “ tricycling.” Exhilarating and pleasant as it may be to ' 
glide over the ground with comparatively little effort, the exercis 
is fraught with danger for men who have passed the grand climac- 
teric. The temptation to make a spurt must be often irresistible; )7 
hills must be encountered, some, perhaps, so smooth and gradual as 
to require no special exertion, none, at least, that is noticed in the 
triumph of surmounting them. Now, if the heart and lungs be per- 
fectly sound, such exercises may be practised for some time with 
apparent impunity ; but if (as is very likely to be the case) these 
organs be not quite structurally perfect, even the slightest changes 
will, under such excitement, rapidly progress and lead to very serious 
results. Exercise unsuited to the state of the system will assuredly 
not tend to the prolongation of life. 

With regard to food, we find from Dr. Humphry’s Report that 
90 per cent. of the aged persons were either “ moderate” or 
“small” eaters, and such moderation is quite in accord with the | 
teachings of physiology. In old age the changes in the bodily tissues | 
gradually become less and less active, and less food is required to 
make up for the daily waste. The appetite and the power of diges- | 
tion are correspondingly diminished, and although for the attainment 
of a great age a considerable amount of digestive power is absolutely 
necessary, its perfection, when exercised upon proper articles of diet, 
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% the most important characteristic. Indulgence in the pleasures of 





h th 

mom lipe table is one of the common errors of advanced life, and is not infre- 
“§ ent in persons who, up to that period, were moderate or even small 

s moolagpters. Luxuries in the way of food are apt to be regarded as 

a] cif wards that have been fully earned by a life of labour, and may, 

hos gperefore, be lawfully enjoyed. Hence arise many of the evils and 


my oubles of old age, and notably indigestion and gouty symptoms in 
ee Marious forms, besides mental discomfort. No hard and fast rules 
om }! @n be laid down, but strict moderation should be the guiding 


maxim. The diet suitable for most aged persons is that which con- 


a 
aby grins much nutritive material in a small bulk, and its quantity should 
sible | be in proportion to the appetite and power of digestion. Animal 
per. | food, well cooked, should be taken sparingly and not more often 
may papban twice a day, ¢::cept under special circumstances. Dr. Parkes 
~, Padvocates rice as a partial substitute for meat when the latter is 
‘on | found to disagree with old persons. “Its starch grains are very 
kes | Mligestible, and it supplies nitrogen in moderate amount, well fitted 
very [O the worn and slowly-repaired tissues of the aged.” Its bulk, 
cle Pynowever, is sometimes a disadvantage; in small quantities it is a 
oj. (uNaluable addition to milk and to stewed fruits. 


{ F) The amount of food taken should be divided between three or four 


meals at fairly regular intervals. A sense of fulness or oppression 
] 


a niter eating ought not to be disregarded. It indicates that the food 
to taken has been either too abundant or of improper quality. For 
i¢ |pnany elderly people the most suitable time for the principal meal 
. 38 between one and two p.m. As the day advances the digestive 
e: | powers become less, and even a moderately substantial meal taken 
gs | 18 the evening may seriously overtask them. Undigested food is 
ie | * potent cause of disturbed sleep, an evil often very troublesome to 
,, | old people, and one which ought to be carefully guarded against. 
h It is an easier task to lay down rules with regard to the use of 
» | alcoholic liquors by elderly people. The Collective Investigation 
. Committee of the British Medical Association has lately issued a 
; | Report on the Connection of Disease with Habits of Intemperance, 
, \ and two at least of the conclusions arrived at are worth quoting. 
ia“ Habitual indulgence in alcoholic liquors, beyond the most moderate 
) | amounts, has a distinct tendency to shorten life, the average short- 
. | ening |being roughly proportional to the degree of indulgence. 


Total abstinence and habitual temperance augment considerably the 
chance of death from old age or natural decay, without special 
pathological lesion. 
| not advisable that a man sixty-five or seventy years of age, who has 
taken alcohol in moderation all his life, should suddenly become an 
abstainer. Old age cannot readily accommodate itself to changes of 
any kind, and to many old people a little good wine with their 


””? 


Subject, however, to a few exceptions, it is 
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meals is a source of great comfort. To quote again from Eccles, 
ticus, ‘‘ Wine is as good as life to a man, if it be drunk moderate 

for it was made to make men glad.” Elderly persons, particul 

at the close of the day, thin find that their nervous energy j 
exhausted, and require a little stimulant to induce them to take 
necessary supply of proper nourishment, and perhaps to aid 4 
digestive powers to convert their food to a useful purpose. In th 
debility of old age, and especially when sleeplessness is accompanici 
by slow and imperfect digestion, a small quantity of a generous ayj| 
potent wine, containing much ether, often does good service. Ey 
a little beer improves digestion in some old people; others find ¢] 

spirits, largely diluted, “fulfil the same purpose. Individual pe. 
liarities must be dew for; the only general rule is that whic} 
prescribes strict moderation. 





It is not to be inferred from the hints given in the preceding] 
paragraphs that the preservation of health should be the predoni.} 
nant thought in the minds of elderly persons who desire that their | 
lives should be prolonged. To be always guarding against dise ae, wll 
to live in a state of constant fear and watchfulness, would make exist. 
ence miserable and hasten the progress of decay. Selfish and undw | 
solicitude with regard to health not only fails to attain its object, f 
but is apt to induce that diseased condition of mind known as hyp. 
chondriasis, the victims of which are always a burden and a nuisance, } 
if not to themselves, at least to all connected with them. Addison, 
in the Spectator, after describing the valetudinarian who constantly | 
weighed himself and his food, and yet became sick and languish- 
ing, aptly remarks: “A continual anxiety for life vitiates all the | 
relishes of it, and casts a gloom over the whole face of nature, as it 
is impossible that we should take delight in anything that we ar | 
every moment afraid of losing.”’ 

Sleep is closely connected with the question of diet: “ good 
sleeping ”’ was a noticeable feature in the large majority of Dr 
Humphry’s cases. Sound refreshing sleep is of the utmost con- 
sequence to the health of the body, and no substitute can be 
found for it as a restorer of vital energy. Sleeplessness is, how: | 
ever, often a source of great trouble to elderly people, and one | 
which is not easily relieved. Narcotic remedies are generally mis 
chievous; their first effects may be pleasant, but the habit of de- | 
pending upon them rapidly grows until they become indispensable. | 
When this stage has been reached, the sufferer is in a far worse | 


plight than before. In all cases, the endeavour should be made to } 
| 


discover whether the sleeplessness be due to any removable cause, 
such as indigestion, cold, want of exercise, and the like. In regard 
to sleeping in the daytime, there is something to be said both for 
and against that practice. A nap of “forty winks” in the after- 
noon enables many aged people to get through the rest of the day 
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lesissfMin comfort, whereas they feel tired and weak when deprived of this 
Brefreshment. If they rest well at night there can be no objection to 
Pthe afternoon nap; but if sleeplessness be complained of, the latter 


should be discontinued for a time. Most old people find that a reclin- 
ing posture, with the feet and legs raised, is better than the hori- 
zontal position for the afternoon nap. Digestion proceeds with more 


ii! ease than when the body is recumbent. 


Warmth is very important for the aged ; exposure to chills should 
be scrupulously avoided. Bronchitis is the malady most to be feared, 
and its attacks are very easily provoked. Many old people sufier 
from more or less cough during the winter months, and this symp- 
tom may recur year after year, and be almost unheeded. At last, 
perhaps a few minutes’ exposure to a cold wind increases the irrita- 
tion in the lungs, the cough becomes worse, and the difficulty of 
breathing increases until suffocation terminates in death. To obviate 
such risk the skin should be carefully protected by warm flannel 
clothes, the out-door thermometer should be noticed and winter gar- 
ments should always be at hand. In cold weather the lungs should 
be protected by breathing through the nose as much as possible, and 
by wearing a light woollen or silken muffler over the mouth. The 
temperature of the sitting- and bed-rooms is another point which 
requires attention. Some old people pride themselves on never 
requiring a fire in their bed-rooms. It is, however, a risky practice 
to exchange a temperature of 65° or 70> for one fifteen or twenty 
degrees lower. As a general rule, for persons sixty-five years of age 
and upwards, the temperature of the bed-room should not be below 60°, 
and when there are any symptoms of bronchitis it should be raised 
from five to ten degrees higher. 

Careful cleansing of the skin is the last point which needs to be 
mentioned in an article like the present. Attention to cleanliness is 
decidedly conducive to longevity, and we may congratulate ourselves 
on the general improvement in our habits in this respect. Frequent 
washing with warm water is very advantageous for old people, in 
whom the skin is only too apt to become hard and dry; and the 
benefit will be increased if the ablutions be succeeded by friction 
with coarse flannel or linen gloves, or with a flesh-brush. Every 
part of the skin should be thus washed and rubbed daily. The 
friction removes worn-out particles of the skin, and the exercise 
promotes warmth and excites perspiration. Too much attention can 
hardly be paid to the state of the skin: the comfort of the aged is 
greatly dependent upon the proper discharge of its functions. 

Such, then, are the principal measures by which life may be pro- 
longed and health maintained down to the closing scene. It remains 
to be seen whether, as a result of progress of knowledge and civilisa- 
tion, life will ever be protracted beyond the limit assigned to it in 
VOL, XLY. N.S. 3M 
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a preceding paragraph. There is no doubt that the average duryi, 4 
of human life is capable of very great extension, and that the san a 
causes which serve to prolong life materially contribute towards ;,) 
happiness of mankind. The experience of the last few decades abu) 
dantly testifies to the marked improvement which has taken place i 
the public health. Statistics show that at the end of the septent 


period, 1881—87, 400,000 persons were alive in England and Wijx 

whose death would have taken place had the mortality been in the} Ret 
same proportion as during the previous decade. It may be reagy. the 
ably expected that as time goes on there will be an increase in th} Sir! 
proportion of centenarians to the population as a whole. fig POSE 
The question whether long life is, after all, desirable does not adys! «y 


of any general answer. Much depends upon the previous history ¢ I 
the individual, and his bodily and mental evndition. The last stags) the 
of a well-spent life may be the happiest, and while sources of enjgy.)) #4 


ment exist, and pain is absent, the shuffling-off of the mortal qj} 7 Ve 
though calmly expected, need not be wished for. The pictur tha 
afforded by cheerful and mellow old age is a lesson to young 7 
generations. Elderly people may, if they choose, become centre 

of improving and refining influence. On the other hand, old a! |W! 
cannot be regarded as a blessing when it is accompanied by profowl/) P® 
decrepitude and disorder of mind and body. Senile dementia, «@) 7 P° 


second childishness, is, of all conditions, perhaps the most miserable.) “ 


though not so painful to the sufferer as to those who surround hin’ ™ 
Its advent may be accelerated by ignorance and neglect, and almos| th 
assuredly retarded or prevented by such simple measures as hay = 
been suggested. No one who has had opportunities of studying ald d 
people can shut his eyes to the fact that many of the incapabiliti« ™ 
of age may be prevented by attention to a few simple rules, the| P 
observance of which will not only prolong life and make i b 
happier and more comfortable, but will reduce to a minimum th P 


period of decrepitude. Old age may be an incurable diseax 
admitting of but one termination, but the manner of that end, aul 
the condition which precedes it, are, though not altogether, certainh 


to a very great extent, within our own power. 


Rorson Roose. 


Note.—Since the above was sent to press, the civilized world has lost its most n 
centenarian in the person of M. Chevreul, the famous French chemist, who died on th ' 
9th April, aged 102 years and 7 months. Only a few days before his death he wenti 
his carriage to see the Eiffel Tower, in which he took a lively interest. Throughout hi 
long life he had worked hard, sparing neither mind nor b dy, and it would seem th 
his faculties were preserved with but slight impairment up to the time of his death 














THE SPOLIATION OF THE EGYPTIAN BOND- 
HOLDERS. 


Revrer’s TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY lately caused some perturbation in 
the ranks of the parti-coloured society of Cairo by announcing that 
Sir Horace Davey and Sir Charles Russell had declared illegal the pro- 
posed Conversion of the Egyptian Five per Cent. Privileged Loan—to 
speak more correctly, the redemption or repayment of the said Loan. 

The main ground upon which this conclusion must be based is that 
the Privileged Loan, according to the statement and table of amorti- 
sation on the bonds, is repayable by half-yearly drawings extending 
over a period of sixty-five years from the date of issue in 1876, and 
that this is an essential condition of the contract between the bor- 
rower and the lender, and cannot therefore be infringed. 

There are some questions, and this appears to be one of them, upon 
which the much-despised layman, innocent of legal lore, may be 
permitted to have an opinion; “the man in the street,” who, like 
poor Shylock, puts commonplace every-day meanings upon words, and 
cannot understand that “ pound of flesh” means a quantity which 
will not make the “ scale to turn but in the estimation of a hair,’’ and 
that living flesh must be dissociated from living blood. It is such a 
man’s opinion that we hope to make clear. The question has to be 
decided, not according to English law, but according to the laws 
now regulating dealings between the Egyptian Government or 
people on the one hand and foreigners on the other—laws compiled 
by Continental legists from the Codes of their respective countries, 
principally from the Code Napoleon. 

One of the fundamental principles of these Codes is that a debtor 
has an inherent right to liberate himself by payment of the sum due 
by him under any contract unless there be an express stipulation de- 
barring him from the use of such right.’ 

(1) Under the Code Napoleon the debtor may always pay off his debt, unless there is 
a condition to the ec ntrary expressly inserted in the interest of the creditor. 

Title 3, ch. 4, section 2, 1185.—** Obligations with a term. Term differs from the 
condition, as it does not suspend the engagement but only retards the execution of it.” 

1187.—** Term is always presumed as stipulated in favour of the debtor, unless it 
appears from the stipulation or circumstances that it can be also agreed in favour ot 
the cre ditor.”’ 

Ch. 5, 1257.—* Tf the creditor refuses to receive his payment, the debtor may make 
Real offers followed by a deposit free the debtor and take the 
place of payment when they are validly made.” 

At common law in England a mortgage debtor may, failing an express clause to the 
contrary, tender payment; the practice being that in such case he has to give the 


him a real offer 


creditor a reasonable time to find a new investment. 


ome 
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All contracts are to be considered in the light of the circumstanos 
under which they were made, and in the interpretation of the 
clauses the presumption as to repayment is always to be to the aj. 
vantage of the debtor.’ 

What then are the circumstances under which the Privileged Fiy, 
per Cent. Stock was created ? 

In 1876 it was plainly perceived that the credit of Egypt Was ex, | 
hausted. The default of Turkey, Peru, and other States mad 
further borrowings impossible. The Government was wi a 
meet the coupons of its debts, although towards the end of the year] 
the interest was paid on the 1864, Viceroy, and Nine per Cent 
Loans. 





Messrs. Goschen and Joubert, representing the Bondholders, cam 
out to Egypt, and consequently upon their negotiations with the) 
State, a decree was issued converting State Loans into Privilege 
Five per Cent. and Unified Six per Cent. Stock? in certain pn) 
portions. 

To the Five per Cent. Privileged Stock were ny peeunnnion th 
revenues of the Egyptian State railways and telegraphs and the por 
of Alexandria, which were henceforth to be managed by a board a! 
administration or control, composed finally of an E ngtish « a French, | 
and an Egyptian member,’ and it was decided that the debt shouli| 
be extinguished at par by half-yearly drawings terminating in 194! 
There is no clause debarring the Government from paying off th 
debt by anticipation. On the contrary, Article 27* printed on tl 
bond informs the holder or creditor that the board of administratio: 
or control will cease to exist, i.e. that the pledge will be withdram) 
as soon as all the bonds are either “amorties ou rembours¢es ”— 


(1) Egyptian Civil Code, Article 199.—*‘ Les Conventions, quelque soit le sens littér ; 





des termes employé¢s, doivent Ctre interprétées d’aprés le but que paraissent 
proposé les parties et la nature du contrat, et aussi d’apres l’usage.”’ 

Article 201.—‘‘ Le doute s’interpréte au profit de celui qui s’oblige.”’ 

(2) For the Government at 7 per cent. Stock, 1 per cent. being applied to sinki 
fund. 


(3) Originally two English, one French, and two Egyptian. 


4) “ L’administration formée ainsi qu’il est dit ci-dessus restera en fonctions jusqui\ 
ce que toutes les obligations privil¢giées spécialement crées aient été aii 
remboursces. 

‘* Le port d’Alexandrie ¢tant compris dans cette garantie pour une somme de d 


millions de livres sterling pourra ¢tre libéré de la garantie et détaché de l’administ 
tion commune, lorsque deux millions de livres de ces titres privilégiés auront 
amortis ow remboursés.”’ 

‘‘Les chemins de fer ¢tant compris dans cette garantie pour quinze millions de liv 


1 
terling titres ivilégiés, pourront @tre libérés par l’amorti t / hon 
stering en 1Lr¢ privueg ic >I ur 1G Cll 1D¢ par ¢ aimnortisseme ou lé ( 


ment de quinze millions de ces titres.” 


ul 


It is to be remarked that French lawyers are not in the habit of overloading t 





documents with synonymous terms. ‘hey would not, for instance 


say ‘* holder 
bearer” of bonds (* porteur ou débenteur de titres’’), but simply “ porteur,”’ the e& 


pression “amorties ou remboursées”’ implies, therefore, two distinct alternatives. 
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redeemed or paid off. It was therefore clearly within the contemp- 
Nation of the Government, under certain eventualities, to pay off the 
Joan by anticipation in order to regain possession of its property, and 
this repayment was contemplated at the time in view of negotiations 
for the sale of the railways to a Kuropean company. 











The terms granted to the Bondholders were, however, still too 
onerous for the State, and in January, 1880, Sir Evelyn Baring 
and M. de Bligniéres officially declared, in their report, that it 
was certain Egypt could not meet her bonded engagements in full. 
An International Commission was consequently formed, which drew 
up the well-known Law of Liquidation of 1880—a document which 
can only be looked upon in the nature of a deed of composition of an 
insolvent debtor—the Egyptian Government—with its creditors, 
represented by the great European Powers. 

The previous unification of most of the old debts into Privileged 
and Unified Stocks was confirmed, but whilst the interest of the 
former stock remained at 5 per cent., that of the latter was further 
reduced to 4 per cent, The amount of the Privileged Loan was 
increased from £17,000,000 to £22,743,800 by the issue of £5,743,800 
for the purpose of extinguishing other outstanding liabilities, and 
the Unified Debt was likewise increased to redeem the short-dated 
funded loans. 

The finances were thus brought into order, and, although the 
country has since gone through the heavy trials of a military insur- 
rection, entailing destruction of property, for which the State had 
to pay £4,000,000 sterling, a terrible visitation of cholera of 1883, 
which made 30,000 victims at least, an epidemic of rinderpest, and 
an unparalleled military disaster in the Soudan, the bondholders 
have been duly paid the interest fixed by the Law of Liquidation 
of 1880. 

Of course the prices of Egyptian Bonds from 1876 to 1880 were 
subject to the most violent fluctuations, and the £100 nominal stock 
5 per cent. or 4 per cent. was worth very considerably less than 
£100 in the market, varying, for Privileged Stock, from 452 in 
1878 to 964 in 1880; and for the Unified, from 252 to 72 during the 
same period. The creditor, from the Government point of view, 
was expected to hold his bond for the interest only, but it was 
provided as far as concerns the Privileged Stock, that he should 
receive his full £100 capital some time or other before 1941, accord- 
ing as chance favoured him in the drawings. It never entered the 
mind of the most inveterate optimist in his wildest day-dreams 
to suppose that Egypt would be in a position even at a distant 
period to pay off any considerable part of its debts before the term 
specified, and the only opposition to be feared to a formal demand 
for the right to do so would have been an incredulous smile on the 
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part of creditors, who, when all was said and done, were by no megiagmeans 
certain’of ever seeing their money again. a bla 

If it was to the interest of the creditors of Egypt to be paid of 9) Th 
quickly as possible, it was evidently the intention of the framers i Gsentit 
the different financial engagements of the country to arrive at ;/™Meep! 
same end, and every contract of loan or unification proposed or p Wehas | 
mulgated contained clauses providing for repayment of capital |) §respé 
means of sinking funds. Far from its being intended to prevey) @guil 
anticipated repayments, it was clearly apparent that the gra )Egy 
anxiety of every one who endeavoured to deal honestly with Egyptig) 7 man 
financial matters was to get rid of the debt with the shortest | Li 
sible delay. Originally these sinking funds were made intolerabiy, > bon' 


heavy, and if they were very much lightened in 1880, it was not by) 7 jow 


any means in order to lengthen the period of indebtedness for thj > com 


advantage of the creditor, but to prevent the debtor from sinkin| ~ est! 
under the burden of his annual engagements. Nay, in 1885 th! int 
Powers suspended the sinking fund indefinitely, suppressed 4) — the 
indeed, for it could only be re-established by a new convention a) | Vid 
both parts. The debt, therefore, has become perpetual and subjectt > 18* 
arbitrary repayment at par, for it would be a reductio ad absurdumy ~ &¥' 


suppose the Powers intended to prevent Egypt from liberatin) ~ 1 
herself from debt, or to throw obstacles in the way of such a cous) > ‘ 
when all their efforts have tended in the contrary direction; eva 


the £9,000,000 Guaranteed Three per Cent. Loan, the lightest of th th 
burdens, being extinguishable by means of a considerable sinky 
fund. 


But, it may be objected, granted that, legally, the Egyptian Goven, 
ment has the right of repaying its debts at par from the momet 
that the Powers are consenting parties to the arrangement, is it fair) } 
is it equitable to the bondholders, who have submitted to mam 
sacrifices in foul weather, to deprive them of any benefits they mi 
derive from their position now that the Egyptian vessel of State i 
again in smooth waters ? 186 

The holder of Egyptian securities is looked at in the English pres 
under two very different aspects. The sensational Radical vier) 
makes him a voracious vampire, sucking the life blood of th 
country, insatiable and withal possessed of occult powers of suc 
efficacy that he was able to bring about an armed intervention, aul 
to maintain a military occupation at the expense of the British tas 
payers exclusively for his own benefit. It is needless to point out tlt 
exaggerations of this picture. The Egyptian bondholder is neithe') 
more iniquitous nor more disinterested than any other investor. Ii 
placed his money at high rates in what the French call “ turbanel 
securities,” oblivious or careless of the fact that high interest meat 
proportionate risk, and he endeavours to make the best of the by 1 
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neans bad bargain he has made; for which he assuredly should not 


1eayj fe 4 
| ¢ blamed. 
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The other view of the Egyptian bondholder may be called the 
S<ontimental Stock Exchange theory, which represents him as a 


Eeeply injured individual, the victim of his own magnanimity, who 


WB has placed all his fortune in securities from which he expected a 


respectable livelihood, with the result that he is ruined through his 
Pouilelessness. We are constantly reminded of the sacrifices of the 
Egyptian bondholder, who is usually spoken of as a retired trades- 
man, a widow, or an orphan. 
Let us see whether this expression—“ the sacrifices of the Egyptia 
bondholder’”’—is sterling full-weighted coin, or if it is mer 1 a 
journalistic token-piece, which circulates from hand to hand at a 
conventional value without any one thinking it worth their while to 
estimate its intrinsic worth. The Egyptian loans may be divided 
nto two distinct categories :—first, those issued from 1862 to 1873, 
the borrowing period when money was obtained easily enough, pro- 

viding the terms were sufficiently tempting ; and secondly, the loans 
eal from 1878 to 1888, the recuperative period during which 
every effort was made to repair the ills inherited from the previous 
financial administration—a period of hard struggles and painful con- 
trivances to make both ends meet. 

The following table gives a list of the Loans contracted up to 1873 
the only ones which interest us, with their conditions of issue and 


terms of Unitication in 1876-80. 


Tan_te I.—Loans issurp rrom 1862 To 1873. 








Date of Amount of Issue Rate Final — . | Date of 
sas Loan, Price. of In- Repay- “a date Ins | Unitica- Conditions of Unitication. 
ASsut y= pres ial : at ol to 
£ stg. £ sig. | terest. ment. | pyigeation. tion. 
é Pea A. £3840 Privileg 
3 Cent. | £ { A. id rivileges, 
| 5°/,, and £61°60 Unitied 
1862 2,195,200 | 823 7 1892 | 1,678,000 || ,o-, | for each £100 of stock. 
~ t ° ° . 
1862, IT. 1,097,600 841 7 1892 $39,000 |f§ °°? | | Unified bore 6 for 2} 
years, 5°, for 6 months, 
{ and 4 since. 
1864 5.704 200 93 - 1879 299.700 1880 § B. £133 35 Unified 4 
( for each £100 stock. 
7 } 
1865 ) o “ ‘ ’ 
1866 | 387,300 90 ” 188] 515,880 1880 Scheme DB. 
866 
1866 8,000,000 92 7 ee: ae Repaid, 1874. 
1867 2,080,000 90 g 1881 653,200 1880 Scheme B. 
1868 11,890,000 74 7 1898 | 10,627,160 | LS76 Scheme A. 
f £100 stg. stock ex- 
- 5 ore . £ l air 
1870 7,142,160 75 7 | 1890 | 5,909,280 1877 ) changed tor 100 Daira 
| } Loan. Interest, 3} years, 
} 5 °/., since 4 
1873 32,000,000 84} 7 | 1904 | 31,126,800 1876 Scheme A. 
68,496,460 | 51,649,020 
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The figures of the Unifications in 1876 and 1880 are as follows:— 


PRIVILEGED DEBT. 
Unification, Scheme A. Loans 1862, 1868, 1873, 
at £38°40 at 5 per cent. privileged 


. . £17,000,000 
18S0, for sundry other claims 5, 


743,800 


£22 743,800 
— 
UNIFIED DEBY. 

Unification, Scheme A. Loans 1862, 1868, 1873, 
at £61°60 _. . , . ‘ ; . 24,266,220 
Floating debt, increased by 10 per cent. bonus’. 29,390,803 

Handed to Government for port of Alexandria and 
other claims . 


. 


£59,000,000 
18S0. Unification, Scheme B. Loans 1864, 1865, 
1866, and 1867, at £133} unified = £100 . 1,958,240 


£60,958,240 





DAIRA SANIEH DEpr. 
The 1870 Loan amounted to 
£5,909,280 To which was added 
2,906,150 Floating debt and 
685,400 <A small debt called Daira Khassa. 
9,500,830 This became in 1877 the Daira Loan, re- 


yayable at 80, which bore a 6 per cent. interest, reduced by the Law of 
paereewdity I 
Liquidation in 1880 to 4 per cent. 


We must trouble the reader with a few more figures before we 
have done, as we wish to show what was the position of the bond- 
holder amidst these changes. One thousand pounds invested in 
1862 Egyptian Seven per Cent. Bonds, at issue price 82}, yielded for 
fifteen years a yearly interest of £84 16s. 10d., and if redeemed 
within that period—the chances of redemption being even as th 
term of the loan was thirty vears—the holder realised a further 
profit of £212 2s. Supposing that he still held his bonds when the 
crash came in 1876, he exchanged; them for Privileged and Unified 
Stock in the proportion of £38°40 Privileged and £61-60 Unified for 
£100 of his stock, and his interest was thenceforth at the annual 
rate of £68 1s. 5d. for two and a quarter years, £60 12s. Od. fora 
half year, and £53 2s. 10d. since—say eight anda quarter years—or 
in other words, he will have received £72 15s. annually for the last 
twenty-six years, and he could realise his holding to-day with a 
profit of £156 1s. Gd. With the following table, showing the yield 
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F of the different Loans including the State Domains Loan of 1878, we 


will close this tedious array of figures. 


Taste II.—Y1£tp To Investor or Ecyprian Loans, 1873-8. 


Tr . Bonus on Bonus 
note af Teens Rate of Issue Original Rie | Pa a Bonds drawn on Sale at | 
Date of is8Ue. 1) terest, Price. Yield. “Yield 2s Pm nell on Original present } 

moe "| Conditions. Prices. * | 
acti a] ~ ¥ | 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent Per Cent. | 
1862 7 82} 8484 7275 253 21-21 15°60 | 
1862, II. 7 813 §°589 7°340 254 22°70 17°02 | 
1864 7 92 7°609 6°986 24 8°70 30°43 | 
1865-6 7 89! 7°854 7170 22} 12°20 34°62 
1866 7 g? * 7°609 7°609 8 8:70 ‘ 
1867 9 90 * 10°0 §°400 91 11‘l1l 33-30) 
1868 7 74 9°459 7°765 203 35°13 28°38 
1870 7 75 * 9-333 7:000 | 18 33°33 13°33 
1873 7 823 * 8°497 6°484 153 21°39 15°79 
1878 5 73! 6°849 6°349 10 37°00 41:00 
* No account taken of accrued interest or rebate on instalments. ‘The price was therefore really lower 
+ Price of the day: Privileged, 104; Unified, 90; Domain, 103; Daira, 85, 


A glance at the preceding table will show that the loans of 1862-73 
as originally contracted, yielded from 7°6 per cent. to 10 per 
cent., with bonuses of repayment varying from 87 per cent. to 

per cent. and taking into consideration the changes brought 
about by the Unifications of 1876 and 1880, their yield has been from 
over 65 per cent. to nearly 82 per cent. for the whole period, and 
they now would sell at a profit on the original outlay of from 13} 
to 342 per cent., the Domain Loan giving over 41 per cent. at 
present prices. 

With these facts before us, ‘the sacrifices of the bondholders ”’ 
may be considered as of a somewhat platonic nature, considering 
that the interest paid them for so many years was higher than that 
given by other countries which ended by paying nothing at all. 
And now let us conclude by looking at the question from the other 
side. The Egyptian a borrowed from the public at 
enormous rates a sum of £54,500,000, for which it gave bonds for 
£68,500,000 in the form of a funded debt. It repaid close upon 
£17,000,000 in fifteen years, with many considerable bonuses to the 
lenders. How much, then, of all this money really reached the 
Egyptian treasury after deducting the profit of loan contractors, 
pioape. and wo-betweens of one kind and another? Over 

£32,000,000 represents treasury bonds and other liabilities. The 
bonds were placed at rates varying between 10 per cent. and 30 per 
cent. discount, and they received 10 per cent. as bonus at the Unifi- 
cation. As to the other debts, here are two examples of the kind of 
transactions represented by the bonds in circulation. A sum of 
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£35,000 was claimed bya firm of merchants for a difference of if 
per cent. in price on wheat delivered them in payment of coal wy, 
plied to the Khedive.!. The works of the port of Alexandria yp 
constructed at a cost of £2,542,000, exclusive of interest 
per cent.), whereas the Government engineer estimated their , 
at £1,148,000; and soon, and so on, for the report of the Cy 
mission of Inquiry, from which we quote, is very dreary read, 
Surely, if there were any victims in all these transactions, the boy 
holders can scarcely lay claim to the palms of martyrdom. Thy 
do not, it is true, receive the original interest of their bonds; y 
fortune, public or private, could support such usurious rates, and{ 
wonder is these lasted so long. Put they nevertheless one and j 
have made an uncommonly good thing out of their connection yij 
the successors of the Pharaohs. 
Has any country in Europe, has any country in the world, pai 
its creditors as handsomely as Egypt? Other countries — Spi 





Portugal, Italy, Greece, Turkey, &c., have imposed sacritices, a 
heavy sacrifices, on their bondholders without having given the 
before or since any compensation; but if Egypt, after paying 
crushing interest as long as it was possible, asks for some relid 
has she not given in exchange a very adequate guid pro qu 
making a good security out of a precarious one, and in bringing he 
bonds within the category of sound second-class stocks’ If wea 
to talk of equity let the case of Egypt be impartially considered ani| 
it will be surprising if it be not found that, should any modificatia 
be made in her contract with her creditors, it is she that oughtt 
benefit by it. 


° ° ° ° ° | 
It is to be sincerely hoped that no serious objection to the Co 


version of the Five per Cent. Loans comes from England, for it woul 
be a mortifying result of our efforts for the welfare of the country ifi 
could be shown that our intervention, our occupation, and our adminis 
tration have had no other result than that of enriching its creditons 
at the expense of its over-worked, over-burdened, and down-trodde 
people. 


J. R. 


1) Rapport Préliminaire A. 8S. A. Le Khedive, Cairo, 1878.—We may not unchart 
ably suppose the said merchants to have made a profit on the coal, a profit on the wheal 


ind a profit on the 25 per cent. difference, to say nothing of the bonds they receivedit 


payment. 
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THE WOMEN OF SPAIN. 





Tur subject of this study would be a most embarrassing one if it 
Were intended for a Spanish Review. In speaking of women in 
my own country I should wish to be able to attribute to them all 
pood qualities without reservation and to present them as mirrors of 
pll perfection, being myself a woman and a Spaniard. Moreover, 
public sympathy is rather with him who extols than with him who 
gives an unprejudiced opinion upon the state of society. And 
in Spain to put in writing matters which are admitted by every- 
body in conversation often amounts to an act of courage. Thus 
it is that writers find themselves obliged to gild the pill. In 
my own case, though I understand the delicate nature of the 
subject, if I were writing for my compatriots of my own sex 
I should use no gilt. On the contrary I should speak with the 
frankness which has become an essential part of my character. In 
addressing readers of another country, who expect full and open 
information and who have practically no means of correcting any 
errors into which they might be led by false statements, the obliga- 
tion of speaking the truth becomes even stronger. It must not be 
thought, however, from these hints that it is my intention to pass 
any harsh censure on Spanish women or to elaborate a satire after 
the manner of Juvenal or Boileau. This would be uncalled for, and 
even if called for would be unjust, for, granted her position in 
society, the faults of the Spanish woman must, to a great degree, 
be imputed tothe man. It is he, if I may so express it, who models 
and gives form to the female character. Perhaps in French society 
of two hundred years ago, when the sway of a royal mistress was 
universal and an assembly of ‘“ precieuses”’ set the fashion, there 
was some truth in the proverb that “men make laws and women 
make manners.” In the Spain of to-day, where at least nine out of 
any ten actions performed by a woman are done in obedience to 
ideas which have been suggested to her by man, it would be neither 
just nor reasonable to hold her entirely responsible. 

To understand the characteristics of the Spanish woman of to- 
day it is necessary to keep in view the change or rather transforma- 
tion that Spain has been undergoing ever since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that is to say, since the repulse of the invasion 
of Napoleon I. The French Revolution, though its direct influence 
upon us had been scarcely perceptible, obtained an indirect influence 
helped by the violent upheaval of our heroic struggle. Our War of 
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Independence, which seemed a terrible protest against the new goyen, | kerchi 
ment adopted by the neighbouring nation, was in reality the means }y| gnanti 
which the revolutionary spirit and modern ideas crossed the barrn| awalke 
of the Pyrenees and came in amongst us. From the time that {| mphe 
Cortes of Cadiz assembled in 1812, a new and constitutional Spain| Mroide 
clearly showed itself—the Spain which was destined to conquer th, work 
old one repeatedly in bloody civil strife. To live and to gi @ my g 
strength, young Spain was obliged to carry on unceasing war againg) adm 
old Spain, arbitrary, superstitious, and reduced to absolutism by th s0 fi 
kings of the House of Bourbon. This contest was carried on no) knev 
only in the field of battle but also in that of social institutions, gyj{7 than 
was necessarily reflected in the social and moral status of womm, | she 
and through them in the family life. chil 

The Spanish woman of the eighteenth century forms a marked | = ine¢ 
contrast to her French sister at the dawn of the Revolutio, ) illi 
Whereas the French woman of the last century is perhaps the mos! se"' 


witty, sceptical, and free of those who have a place in history, the | kis! 
Spaniard is the most “ dévote,” docile and ignorant—notice that] 7 > W& 
have said “ dévote,” not pious, for piety, in my opinion, existed ing 7) %! 


better and more solid form amongst the famous women of th) ™ 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, chief amongst whom shines the | dis 
great queen Isabel the Catholic. At the time of the Renaissance, 

Spanish women, whose learning equalled their piety, far from con- j 1 


tenting themselves with no education, or with only a superficial one) 
held professorships of rhetoric and Latin, like Isabel Galindo,a'  ™ 
widened the domain of philosophic speculation, like Oliva Sabuex te 
In the eighteenth century these traditions were so utterly lost that} 
it was considered dangerous to teach girls the alphabet, on the | ' 
ground that, if they were able to read and write, they might corresponl )° 
with their sweethearts. I have heard it told of a great-grandmothe | | 
of mine, of noble family (grandees, in fact), that she was obliged to 
learn to write alone, copying the letters from a printed book, with | 
pointed stick for pen, and mulberry-juice for ink. <A salutary 


ignorance, absolute submission to paternal and conjugal authority, 
religious practices, and complete self-effacement, formed the régine | 
under which the Spanish woman of the last century lived. Thest 
abuses were lashed by the satiric scourge of our famous Moratin, in 

El side las Ninas, El viejo y la Nina, and La Mojigata. The result 

of the teaching of these comedies amounted to a complete trans 
formation of the female character. The Spanish woman of the time 
anterior to the Cortes of Cadiz has become the classic type ; as classic } 
as the “ garbanzo” and the “bolero.” The woman of this pure and | 
simple national type never went out except to mass, and that very hea 
early, for, as the proverb has it, ‘Good women don’t walk.” Her 
dress consisted of the tight petticoat of fine cloth or serge, white 
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B erchief, fastened with a gold pin, and velvet bodice and lace 
ill: her only luxury when dressed in her best (for she never 
Gvalked) was the openwork silk stocking and the satin slipper. 
"she employed her time in manual labour, ironing, knitting, em- 
Mroidering on a frame, or making preserve or sweetmeats. Patch- 
Hvork was fashionable in spite of its danger to the eyes. As lately as 
my girlhood my mother used to show me, as a work deserving of 
admiration, cushions worked by my great-grandmother in patchwork, 
so fine that the work almost formed a new texture. Even if she 
knew how to read, this woman was acquainted with no other book 
than the breviary, the ‘‘ Christian Year,” and the Catechism, which 
she used to teach to her children, by force of blows—for to chastise 
children was at that time a kind of rite, which it would have been 
incorrect to curtail, for the proverb says, ‘‘ Qui diligit filium assiduat 
illi flagello.” She led the prayer of the rosary, surrounded by her 
servants and family ; at night she gave her blessing to her sons, who 
kissed her hand, even though they already wore beards, and 
were married; she consulted with some friar or other on the affairs 
of her household, and had home-made remedies for all known 
infirmities, So thoroughgoing a female figure was bound to 
disappear at the advent of society as at present constituted. 

I do not wish to maintain that all was good under the old system. 
The scandalous memories of the court of Carlos IV. would ery aloud 
to refute me—duchesses picnicking in the country with bull-fighters, 
and supping with actresses in their houses, queens exalting their 
favourites, and loading them with riches and honours; ladies, in 
addition to other vices, more excusable because natural, given up to 
the vice of gambling, stuffing their beaded reticules with gold pieces, 
and losing in a night a fifth part of their fortune. All I wish 
to state is, that the classic type of the woman of old Spain prevailed 
before the year 1812, and formed the characteristic of society anterior 
to the constitutional regime ; and I may add that these dévote and 
strait-laced women and the gay ladies whom Goya painted in the 
irescoes of the hermitage of San Antonio were two distinct and 
inseparable forms of one and the same epoch, two types of old 
Spain, neither of which finds its place in the eighteenth century in 
France, where virtues and vices alike bear an unmistakable mark of 
the intellectual movement. 

The social change brought, as a necessary consequence, the evolu- 
tion of the feminine type, and it is surprising that the new style of 
Spaniard who strove for and wrought this radical change has not 
yet resigned himself to the fact that, amidst the change of all her 
surroundings, of institutions, laws, manners, and sentiments, the type 
of woman would vary also. It is indisputable that men in general 
have not resigned themselves to any change or evolution in women, 
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For the Spaniard, I do not hesitate to say, however liberal and al. 
vanced his ideas may be, the ideal of woman is not in the future by 
in the past. The model wife is still the same as she was a hundred 
years ago. We must pause and examine into this fact, whic 
will give us the key to many contradictions and enigmas, at firs 
sight inexplicable, which are found in contemporary Spain. 
When the War of Independence broke out, Spain possessed one of 
the elements which go furthest to foster the spirit of patriotism, 
This was the identity of views on public affairs in the two sexes, 
From this unanimity (possessed also by France during the reyo] 


Us 


tionary period) patriotism is born in the home circle, a patriotism 





that can be handed down to future generations. There is nothing 
that nations, where such unanimity exists, may not hope for. 

At that time the man and the woman were more on a level a 
regards their civil duties. He did not yet exercise the political | 
rights now bestowed on him by the parliamentary system, 
though entirely denied to her, and society was not divided into 
two heterogeneous portions as it is now. Woman and man felt 
and thought alike; both were Catholics, Royalists, Spanish to th 
backbone, and enemies to everything foreign. It is for this reason 


that the part played by women in the defence against the French 
was no less active than that played by men. Docile and passive 


) 
A 


country in danger, could show that beneath her modest bodice beat 
the indomitable heart of the heroines of Celtiberia. The hands 
accustomed to finger the beads of the rosary or balance the lace fa 


in ordinary circumstances the woman of old Spain, when she saw her ) 


AGL 
found strength to dash down the grenadiers of the Old Guard orto 
apply the fuse to the touch-hole of the cannon. 

Perhzps some one, taking up a position the disproof of which is in. 


possible, may maintain that with the recurrence of a French invasion 


the same thing would happen again. I do not believe it. Such female | 


heroism may occur as an isolated phenomenon ; as a general rule it 
cannot. It is more likely to occur amongst the lower orders or the 
aristocracy than amongst the middle class. The last sparks of 
public spirit in the Spanish woman were her protests and the kind 
of “ Fronde”’ which she organised at the time when the revolution 
of September, 1868, took an anti-Catholic complexion and Amadeol. 
came to the throne. To the same class of phenomena belongs the 
part which women, chiefly peasants, took in the Carlist rising in the 
northern provinces. It is worthy of remark that whenever the 
Spanish woman shows interest 


n public affairs her adherence is 
always given to old Spain; new Spain, socially speaking, has not 
yet formed its female party. Since the conclusion of the last civil 
war women have paid no attention to public affairs. Though certain 
ladies are adopting the habit of frequenting the galleries of ‘ Con- 
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cress,” it is with a view to amusement, to see and be seen. Only a 
oe days ago a friend of mine, whose opinions are the very opposite 
to reactionary, was complaining to me that the Spanish woman lacks 
an ideal, and listening to his complaint, I reflected that it is impossible 
for her to have one; her old ideal has not been respected, a new 
one has not been offered, 

Spaniards find themselves face to face with a painful contradiction. 
Though their inclination to social innovations is such that in no 
country, except perhaps Japan, have reforms been so sudden and so 
radical, they feel at the same time so intensely the charm of tradi- 
tion that they are always returning to it like the faithless hus- 
band to the constant wife. That in which tradition exercises the 
strongest sway over the Spaniard, for it lies deep, we may say, in 
the foundation of his Semitic nature, is everything which relates to his 
womankind. From the Spaniard’s point of view, I repeat, all may, 
nay must, change; woman alone must remain immutable and fixed 
like the pole-star. Ask the most liberal man in Spain what qualities 
must be united in his ideal of woman, and he will draw you a picture 
very little different to that drawn by Fray Luis de Leon in La Per- 
fecta Casada, or Juan Luis Vives in La Jnstitucion de la Mujer Cris- 
tiama, or even, ascending still further the stream of time, he may 
go back to the Bible, and find his ideal expressed in the strong 
woman, At the same time as he draws so severe an outline and 
demands from the other sex a combination of the qualities of the 
stoic and the angel, he would place her within a crystal barrier which 
should separate her from the world through the help of ignorance. 
An acquaintance of mine who passes his life wallowing in the 
political mire does not scruple to censure as a grave fault, and to 
ridicule as the greatest absurdity, any expression of opinion on 
public affairs by a woman. As for other kinds of knowledge, many 
are of the same opinion as the father of a certain friend of mine 
who, when asked by his daughter if Russia was a northern country, 
replied angrily, “ Good women have no need to know such things.” 

I repeat, that the social distance between the two sexes is to-day 
greater than it was in old Spain. Men have gained rights and 
privileges in which women have no share. Each new conquest 
made by the stronger sex in the field of political liberty deepens 
the moral abyss that separates it from the weaker, and makes the 
role of the latter more passive and ill-defined. Educational free- 
dom, religious freedom, right of public meeting, the suffrage and the 
whole parliamentary system only serve to transfer to one half of 
society, the masculine, the strength which the other half is gradually 
losing. Nowadays no woman in Spain, from the occupant of the 
throne downwards, enjoys the slightest political influence, and the 
female intelligence is but a pale reflection of the ideas suggested by 
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men. To prove the truth of this assertion it will suffice to analy 
one aspect of the female heart in Spain, its feelings on the religi 
question. 

I have already stated that in my native land, so far from desi 
that his womankind should think and feel like himself, the may ‘ 
aim is that they should live a moral and intellectual life not oll 
inferior to but entirely different from his own. That the Spanig q 
woman is a believer by instinct I do not deny; but the de Vvelopmey iE gthe 
of this instinct is greatly assisted by the law, promulgated by (jm 
man, that, whilst he may make his choice and be either deist, athe gre 
sceptic, or materialist, his daughters, sisters, wife, and mother mu of f 
be nothing else than Catholics pure and simple. I remember ty” 









some time ago in my native town, Coruiia, a meeting of freethinkee = 
was got up. The promoter and president was a professor of ve the 
republics in opinions, and he gave notice in the newspapers thy ou 
ladies might be present. When after the meeting he was ask - 
why he had not brought his own wife, he answered, horror-stru¢ BY 
“My wife? My wife is no freethinker, thank God! ” 

I should be the last to compli uin of the pe rsistence of the religioy le 
spirit among women. Would that men had it too. Heaven knonl) 8 
they need it! I only wish to show the inconsistency, the unfaires 
and the somewhat humiliating nature of the restriction imposed by 
men upon women in forbidding them to break through the barrie 


1 
fi 

of belief. The man considers himself a superior being, authorise } 
1 


t 
to throw off every yoke and question all authority and to arrang 
his life on an elastic moral system of his own making; but, i 
fluenced by the despotic and jealous temper natural to the Africa} 3 
races, as he can no longer place a negro with a dagger in his girdk 
to watch over his wife, he gives her an august guardian, God! Thu\ 
God is for the Spanish woman the protector of the purity of t 
marriage tie, with the added advantage that, if the husband seeks 
distraction and pleasure abroad, the guardian becomes a consoler ani 
a counsellor of right, who takes the wounded soul into his loving 
hands and heals it with sweet balm, turning it from the path 
that leads to destruction. \ 
This is why no Spaniard, with exceptions so few that they serv 
to confirm the rule, would consent to see the women of his famil; 
abandon the religion in which they were brought up. Men ther 
are who have not confessed for thirty years and yet would le| 
shocked to hear that their wives had failed to carry out the command. 
ment of the Church last Easter. No unbeliever can fail to evinces 
certain amount of feeling when he recalls the days of his childhood, 
remembering the ideas which his mother taught him. Not to have > 
received Seon one’s mother religious instruction is considered almost 
as great a humiliation as not to know who was one’s father, and to 
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ella man that his mother was without religious principle is to 
nsult him scarcely less than by accusing her of unchastity. 

From this dualism in the male judgment spring extremely curious 
ontrasts between the public and private life of Spanish statesmen. 
Thilst abroad they pose as innovators, and even as destructives, in 


sJithe family circle they worship tradition and take part in the religious 


duties of the household. Estanislao Figueras, formerly President of 


nf the Republic, daily recited the prayers of the rosary with his wife. 


» At the table of Emilio C astelar, another President, w ho was also demo- 


cratic tribune, meat was never served on fast days during the lifetime 
lof his sister Concha. Castelar’s gift of be: vutiful expression helped 
him to explain this reverential “attitude in an extremely poetical 


/ manner: “ My sister,” said the celebrated orator, “‘ represents for me 


the home of our parents now broken up, the pleasant memories of 
ichildhood, and the period of youth, during which love and belief are 


+ so strong. The Catholic practice, which I follow for my sister’s sake 
5D , ~ ’ 


gives warmth to my heart.” 

Whilst the women are hearing mass their husbands await them, 
leaning against the pillars of the porch. Only women assist at reli- 
gious exercises such as “ triduos,” “ novenas,”’ and celebrations. All 
this is so well known and common that nobody pays any attention to 
it. To such a degree have the men abandoned to the women the 
field of religion, that preachers have been obliged to invent a 
trick to en wills them to obtain a male congregation. This is done 
by announcing lectures or conferences, vehicle cannot be attended by 
women because they treat of very profound subjects of science, 
morals, or philosophy. The male vanity is thus tickled in its most 
sensitive point—intellectual exclusiveness—the church is crowded ; 
and although the lectures do not generally possess any point of 
superiority to the average newspaper article, their success is assured 
by the delicate flattery of being “for men only.” 

I hasten to add that though they abandon the religious field to 
women, the men do not permit them to give themselves up to it 
entirely. There must be no freethinking, but neither must there be 
religious or mystic raptures. Behind the ecstatic devotee the father, 
brother, or husband sees the black shadow of the “ spiritual director,’ 
a rival in authority, all the more terrible from possessing the 
prestige of a pure and saintly life, added to that of an education 
almost always superior to that of the laity, at any rate in morals and 
theology. Thus it comes to pass that of all the religious practices 
of the women the one that the man looks upon with most jealousy 
is frequent confession. Sometimes it is the subject of domestic wars. 
There exist in Spain some towns, in Biscay and Andalusia especially, 
where the influence of the Jesuits is so great that whole families are 
guided by the advice given in the confessional. It is impossible to 
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exaggerate the impatience and annoyance with which the men regu 
their influence, or the malevolent and even calumnious insinuatiog 
with which they dispute the empire of the female heart against th 
Jesuits. 

Nevertheless, husbands, and all others who hold authority oy 
women, know that the confessor is rather an ally than an enemy 
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It scarcely ever happens that the confessor advises a woman + 
7 1 


wrotest, struggle, and emancipate herself, instead of submitting | 
ggle, , ng, 


yielding, and obeying. Only on rare occasions, when the faith may 


be in danger, the confessor will remind the penitent that she yil | 


neither lose nor save her soul in company with her husband, and tha 
marriage is not a putting away of personal responsibilities. In spite 
of all this caution and moderation on the part of confessors, I asser{ 
that men view frequent confession and religious fervour with dis 
favour. What they would like to see in women is a lukewarm faith, 
a just medium of piety. 

But I must not go on speaking of Spanish women without diyid. 
ing them according to the classes in society, for the aristocratic class, 
the middle class, the populace of the towns and of the country, each 
produce different types, though the likeness which exists between 
them reveals the common stock. 

In mentioning the aristocracy, the royal family presents itself 
first. It consists of an assemblage of women and a child in arms. 
These women are not all Spanish. The queen is an Austrian, and 


A 


the Infanta Paz lives in Bavaria; but the queen-dowager, better 


known as Isabel II., has unmistakable national characteristics. Un- | 


conventional and acute, kindly and full of fun; the quintessence of 
“ pracia ;” 
her education by the keenness of her wits, the Queen Isabel (let 
history appreciate her political conduct, I am talking at present of 
her character) is a pure Spanish type ; she is what Taine would calla 
“representative type” of not a few Spaniards. Nor does her daughter, 
the Infanta Isabel, Countess of Girgenti, belie the country of her 
birth. Familiar and gay, a marvel of liveliness and activity, no slave 
of etiquette, endowed with a frank and decided character, the In- 
fanta Isabel practises virtue in a thoroughly Spanish manner, without 
angularity, supersensitiveness, or affectation, and without the smallest 
trace of prudery. What distinguishes her from the group of Spanish 
women with whom she would naturally be classed is a manly inde- 
pendence, an affection for sport and bodily exercise, which seems 
rather to belong to the Saxon race. No one can deny individuality 
to the Infanta Isabel, and this quality makes her very “sympathique,” 
and assimilates her to the women of the Renaissance. The Infanta Paz 
possesses refined tastes, such as a love of painting and making verses, 
but has given no proof of a really artistic temperament. The Infanta 


good-natured to all; making up for the grave defects of | 
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‘ylalia, elegant and highly-strung, has no distinguishing mark 
. mongst the multitudes of ladies who are the ornaments of ball- 
Jooms and delight the eye with their beauty. 

) Next after the royal family come the ladies of the aristocracy, 
Sboth that of birth and that which springs from recent military and 
Molitical triumphs. These have the worst reputation of any class of 


Myvomen in Spain. I will prove it to be unfounded, but I am bound 


to admit that it exists. 

The people of Madrid, who continually sce the same hundred or so 
pf ladies always the same, luxuriously and daintily dressed, whirled 
rapidly along in their well-cushioned carriages; the middle-class which 
from the pit of the Theatro Real beholds these same ladies leaning 


ack in their boxes resplendent with jewellery, and with bare arms and 


shoulders; which eagerly devours in the newspapers the ‘fashionable 
news” and “ echoes of society,” and takes count of the laces of each 


“trousseau and the amount of velvet employed in a train; which hears 


eertain names re-echoed with all the pride of beauty, riches, and 
estate; feeling day by day the goad of envy and the smart of amour 
propre—gives itself up to repeat and believe that the ladies of the 
“beau monde” are all more or less Cleopatras or Julias, equally 
ready to drink pearls melted in vinegar and to sacrifice their 
reputations now with Cwsar, now with the gladiators of the bull- 
ring. I have noticed, and the observation appears to me a new 
one, that the spectators by whom the higher classes are always 
surrounded, the mob that is always on the look-out for and ready 
tocomment on their actions, confines its attention to one sex (the 
female) in those classes : it personifies in the woman the vices and the 
virtues of the class, and whether it be that, from the double moral 
standard that prevails for the two sexes, it imagines that every- 
thing is permissible in men; or whether the luxury that provokes 
envy is not so evident in men as in women, the fact remains that 
the shafts of calumny, and the accusations directed against the 
higher classes, invariably choose as their target the conduct of 
women. That the aristocrat should be an idler, a spendthrift, 
loose, frivolous, and purposeless; that he should live in igno- 
rance and at his ease; that like the celebrated “ viveur”’ of the 
satire his only thoughts should be of bulls and horses, and that 
he'should be useless to his country and to the cause of civilisation, 
surprises nobody. That which is leading us straight to ‘‘ decadence’”’ 
and the “ Later Empire,” is that a suspicion should be abroad that 
the Marquesa Tres Estrellas has a “ liaison,” or that she should have 
lowered two centimetres the neck of her ball-dress. 

He who does not live in the magic circle oft ** si ciety,” or does not 
possess the rare virtue of contentment with that state of life, 
regards as serious crimes a multitude of actions, morally colourless, 
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which great ladies perform whether because their position demapj)i 
it, or to fill up the emptiness of their existence, or to conform to this 
regulations of fashion. The people, and to a greater degree ¢ 
needy middle class, amongst which public opinion is formed, cany{™ 
believe that the woman who spends yearly hundreds of pound ’ 
in dress and jewellery, who attends races in her landau or coach, aj} 4 





lunches there on pigeon-pie and champagne, who employs in tray P* 
materials that might have been used in making her bodice less scanty de 
who perfumes the padding of a tea-gown and wears silk stockings) ¥ 


the daytime, who dines well and luxuriously, and after sipping he[) “ 
coffee lights a Turkish cigarette—is not utterly lost. ALI this seen; di 
to the Spaniard a sign of depravity and wickedness, and from everr| u 
detail of the kind that comes to his notice he infers a life of d.)) » 
bauchery and disorder, and supposes that such is the life of all thy ° 
ladies of the “ grand monde.” . 

It cannot be denied that some live very superficial lives, therm 7 
only thoughts being of dress, amusement, and trifles. But i 
addition to the fact that this is rather the result of want of brain 
than of wickedness, we must, before passing condemnation, look anj 
see if the man, from whom the woman receives the moral impuls 
gives her any better example. I do not hesitate to affirm that sud| 
is not the fact, and that the stronger sex is equally guilty of frivolity 
with the weaker. In the man the fault is less excusable. The womu 
in being frivolous, in passing her life between the hairdresser ani! 
the dressmaker is only confining herself to the region to which sk 
has been relegated, and playing the part imposed upon her, that ¢ 
ornament. It is a common saying in Spain that only two profession 
are open to women, that of tobacconist, or that of queen. To thes! 
have been added lately those of telegraph or telephone clerk. 7 
men, on the other hand, every path lies open. If our nobility! 
desired to have weight and influence on the destinies of their country, 
and become the “ leading class” in the noblest sense of the word, al 
would applaud and none hinder them. 

Nor is the luxury and inanity to which ladies of high rank are | 
supposed to be given up so general as is believed. Many live it 
modest retirement, many devote themselves to their homes aul 
superintend in person the education of their children; not a fer! 
occupy their time in charity and devotion, and some manifest 
praiseworthy interest in literary, artistic, or scientific questions, 0 | 
even in matters pertaining to agricultural or industrial progress. | 
cite these latter as an exception, but it would be unjust to omit t| 
praise the discretion and talent of the Marquesa de Casa Lohring,| 
and the fruitful activity and initiative of the Duquesa Angela ¢e| 
Medinaceli. Many men of the same social position would do well t 
emulate the latter lady. It has always been ladies of position, n0 
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en, who have taken interest in the national poetry, represented by 
WYorrilla. Ladies of rank were the first to take up the distinguished 
@ Menendez Pelayo and to accentuate his success. The intellectual 





® character of all the ladies of the ducal house of Rivas is well known; 

Mand the beautiful daughter of the Marques de Sotomayor has fully 

B peeved her enthusiasm for intellectual qualities by choosing Canovas 

) del Castillo in preference to a host of blue-blooded suitors. I do not 
wish to cite examples of special merit, for it would appear to be a slight 
upon those that I omitted to name. I hope my friend, the Condesa 
de Superunda will pardon me for only mentioning her here to testify 
to the clearness of her understanding and the earnestness of her 
life. Having a thousand times defended the good names of ladies 
of high position against accusers who, it is my firm belief, had 
never seen a single one except in the distance, and seeing that 
it was impossible to convince these austere self-made moralists, 
I fell back on statistics, and begged them to name to me one by one 
these ladies of proven bad reputation, whom I say again they did 
not know personally, and I offered, in exchange, to name to them 
those of unquestioned correctness of life, chosen amongst my own 
relations or acquaintances. ‘ You see, of course,’’ said I, ‘that if 
ladies of position are really as corrupt and hopeless as you make 
them out to be, it is easy for you to prove it by piling up names. 
And as the principal fault which you impute to these ladies is the 
one that gives most opportunity for calumny, and is such that when 
suspicions of it are aroused, it is as if it were already committed, I shall 
not even be able to reply to the arguments you adduce. Let me have 
their names then.’”’ With that my opponent gave me about half-a- 
dozen—the eternal invariable half-dozen that gives unending food 
to scandal and material for backbiting ; the half-dozen whose story 
has reached the provinces, and has probably also found its way over 
the sea into foreign lands. On the other hand, I kept citing whole 
families, hundreds of ladies, and once I went so far as to pick up the 
Red Book, which contains a list of the nobility, and request the 
moralist to mark with a cross those he considered guilty. I remember 
that he was never able to complete the dozen. 

But how can so deeply-rooted a prejudice be got ridof? Who can 
upset arguments like that of a certain lady living in the country, 
who, haying read in some newspaper that great ladies decorated 
their dancing shoes with diamond buckles, declared loudly that the 
woman who put brilliants on her feet must be worthless, and that she 
was at a loss to know why the husbands of these ladies did not send 
them to the Penitentiary. 

To this sort of conspiracy against the fair name of noble ladies 
the novel and the drama have contributed. Perhaps the public 
is amused and tickled in its vanity by the representation of vice 
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in high places; or perhaps the prejudice of which I have spt. 
has made its way even amongst the literary class: the fact remaiy 





that the duchesses, marchionesses, and countesses represented ; 





dramas and novels are almost invariably shocking examples of pe, 
versity and worthlessness. Not long ago one of our first noveljs; 





Pereda, published a novel on manners in high life, called La My, 

talvez, in which the maidens and matrons of the aristocracy commit qj| bt 
sorts of enormities. It is my belief that Pereda, who is a great hate 
of life in the capital, allowed himself to be influenced by what I eq 
“the provincial legend ;”’ if the novelist had only associated with {| le 


people of whom he wrote, his picture would be more true, and he wou i 
not quote the exception as rule. The ladies fare no better in ¢h - 
novels of another author of much merit, the Jesuit, Father Colony i 
but in his case the cloth explains certain unduly austere expr. ak 

of opinion about balls, parties, dress, and amusements which belong ' 


exclusively to the upper classes. 
The education which is given to the daughters of the nobility is in| 
my opinion defective in two respects. It is weak and it is whol 
foreign. Weak because it has no foundation in serious and deep | 
studies and never gets beyond superficiality ; foreign because schools 
governesses, masters, and nurses, everything in fact to be “ the right | 
thing,” must come from France, Germany, or England. These wome 
are losing every day more and more the national character and indi: | 
viduality. I never enter a boudoir or bed-room without being in. | 
pelled by my novelist’s and observer’s instinct to glance at the book 
which, cased in rich old velvet, lies on the little table or by the fire- 
place. Nine times out of ten it is a French novel of the high- } 
flavoured type, Ohnet, Feuillet, or Cherbuliez, scarcely ever a reli- 
gious or historical book, never a Spanish novel, for to these palates, } 
accustomed to the French bonbon, served up in a satin box, Spanish | 
novels are “vulgar.” Ladies who, like the Condesa-Duquesa d& 
senavente, follow with kindly interest our modern novel-writing, 
or, like the Duquesa de Mandas, have read and understood books on | 
geology and pre-historic forms, may be instanced as honourable 
exceptions. I 
There can be no doubt of it; a woman whose position gives her | 
leisure and who is relieved from the necessity of dedicating much 
time to domestic affairs by the perfect organisation of her houschold; | 
who no longer lives a cloistered life as in the eighteenth century; 
whose “house falls in upon her,” as we say here, because her 
husband deserts her, to pursue his amusements and business ; requires 
a great moral superiority to enable her to escape the purposeless life of | 
visits, the park, the opera, and the ball-room, to have other thoughts 
than the changes of fashion and to be strong and self-contained. It 
is often the vanity of her husband which incites her to extravagance 
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jand ostentation, even if his indifference and desertion do not drive 
Sher to seek forgetfulness in excitement. All these are extenuating 
» circumstances inadmissible by those who would have the woman fault- 
) Jess and impassive, but not to be ignored by the student of human 














‘Vel nature. 

' Mn.) Tn appearance the ladies of the nobility are handsome and stately ; 
mit al" but the national type of beauty is becoming scarcer. The woman of 
t hate » middle height, slight and rounded form, undulating and languid or 
I cal swift and stately movements; black, expressive eyes fringed with 


th ” long lashes, somewhat colourless lips, dark complexion and hair of 
Wo jet, is giving place, little by little, to the fleshy blonde, known here 
n th as the Rubens type. There are many blondes in Madrid. The truth 
loma is that a great part of them are blondes only by the help of dyes. 
SIONS Another type which abounds in the aristocracy, and seems to me 
‘Long very ancient in that class, is the fair woman, pale, anemic, with 
long face, and projecting and scornful under lip, such as were painted 
Is in | by great portrait-painters like Pantoja and Velasquez. This type, 
ol though not beautiful, is full of distinction. It is thought that the 
leep bringing of the water from Lozoya and the climatic change which 
0k, ensued have changed the appearance of the ladies of Madrid, making 
git 7 them fresher and rounder. To me it is evident that the loss of the 
nel national type is to a great degree the result of the change in dress 
di: and the adoption of fashions created by other nations widely different 
m- §* from ours, which, though they may suit their inventors, render us 
ok ridiculous. The Spanish woman had hit upon the costume most 
re. becoming to her in the fashions of the time of Carlos lV. The short 
h-}) satin skirt, the low slipper, and above all, the mysterious, volup- 
i- tuous and poetical black or white mantilla, are unequalled in setting 
| off a type of woman whois pleasing rather than really handsome. The 
h } present fashion, rough stuffs, dull colours, tailor-made garments of 
English production, long waterproofs and cloaks ; the double-soled, 
, broad-heeled boot ; and above all, the French capote-hat, are so many 
1 | dangers for Spanish beauty. A long-necked, straight-backed woman 
like the Englishwoman looks quite well in a man’s tunic and tie. A 
woman of very pure and fresh complexion would lose nothing by 
employing half tones, grey, otter, or “beige.” . A tall woman might 
look stately in a cloak that covered her from head to foot, but the 
Spaniard— short, dark, with rounded form and curving lines—needs 
garments of another kind and fashion, suited to her natural shape. 
The classic type seems better preserved amongst the “ chulas ” of the 
lower quarters of Madrid than amongst the higher classes, and this 
is due to the fact that the “chula” dresses in a way that follows 
the fashions of the past: her shoes are made and her hair is arranged 
in the Spanish manner, and she wraps around her the Manila shawl 
embroidered with bright colours. When the ladies of the aristocracy 
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bring out the mantilla during Holy Week, the classic type shiy © 
forth immediately in all its genuine brilliancy like a diamond jy/@ 
setting. q 

On visiting Spain every tourist of artistic instincts laments 2 
disappearance of the mantilla. Formerly a hope remained for }i| 4 
outside Holy Week, namely, the bull-fights. But even from this] 
stronghold the mantilla has been cast out by fashion. Nowadays 
proper thing is to go to the bull-fight in hats, the more exagger 
the better ; and, if the simple truth must be told, the right thing %etan 
not to go to the bull-fight at all, but to prefer the race-course, wit! Bot { 
its ins and outs of betting, its rivalry of ostentation in the rowsd{ bre: 
carriages and its exhibition of loud summer costume. The taste {fg jing 
bull-fighting, which is the true Spanish taste, with which the whi) Bu 
nation is deeply imbued, is now to be found almost exclusive) or 
amongst the men, the “ chulas,” and the common people. The midi) W 
class, which always follows in the steps of the upper, has desert) s01 
the bull-ring ; and the Spanish woman, whose nerves are getting » 79 ips 














































highly strung that she cannot stand a sad play, cannot now endure th 7 to 
emotions of the bull-fight, which the philanthropic propaganda hx 7) w 
represented to her as similar to those experienced in the Colisem {> vi 


of old. me it 

In Spain, middle class has a very wide signification. Its boundaris 7 o 
are so ill-defined that it embraces on the one hand the wife of the ric! 1! 
banker, who is middle class only because she is not of the aristocracy; b 
and, on the other, the wife of the telegraph clerk or sub-lieutenant, a 
who belongs to it only because she cannot be classed among the com 7) ‘ 
mon people. To make the classification somewhat more precise, Ww] 1 
must base it on external circumstances, and say that the woman wh | 


does not dress like the lower orders, who pays a man or maidservatt | 
to wait upon her, and owns alittle drawing-room in which to receiv | 
visitors, belongs to the middle class. The smallest position under 
Government held by a member of the family, the very shadow of 1 
claim, is seized on by the Spanish woman as a means of reckoning | 
herself among the “ gentry,’’ and escaping from the ranks of the 
“people ” properly so called. 
Every Spanish woman is anxious to prove that she is “come of 
decent people,” and considers that a Government clerk on a very small 
salary, whose very means of existence are precarious, fulfils this con- 
dition better than any artisan whose skill lies in his hands, as, for 
instance, a silversmith, watchmaker, or cabinet-maker. Even though 
in the house of the artisan life is easy whilst in that of the Government 
clerk or soldier sordid poverty and hardships are the order of the 
day, the Spanish woman prefers the latter because, married to 2 
captain or civil service clerk, she considers her position as a “lady” 
assured. In this respect also the woman only adopts the masculine 
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Shing 4 pinion. A civil service clerk with a salary of £60 a year can “cut 
q in jam figure” in the “ beau monde,” can go to a ball and dance with 
Whuchesses. A cabinet-maker or grocer who gains by his work 
its ty e200 or £400 a year will never be looked upon as a “ gentleman.” 
r bf The antipathy which she feels to mechanical or mercantile 
Ta mployments sets the Spanish woman of the middle-class against 
Vs thilmthe idea of gaining her own living by her industry. Nor did this 





dea spring up spontane ously within her, she only judges by the 


ing i istandard that has been inculcated from her youthup. The daughter 


with 


| te ° ° ° ° 
Mof the people when still a child learns already to gain her piece of 
Mbread, by running errands, domestic service, sewing, manufactur- 


ling, making cigars, selling fish or vegetables or tending cattle. 
But imagine a shabby-genteel family favoured by nature with five 
or six sons and condemned to live on a miserable salary or income. 
What will the daughters do? Go behind a counter? Exercise 
some profession, business, or occupation? No. They would thus cease 
ipso facto to be “ladies.” The distinguishing mark of a “lady”’ is 
to do nothing at all. And so, the daughters must remain mouldering 
under the paternal roof, forming a sort of convent of nuns without 
vocation; watching their youth slide by in sadness, knowing that 
it will be followed by an old age still more sad, reduced to live 
on bad and scanty food, so as to attain the two objects on which 
they found their sole hopes of a better future. Firstly, that their 
brothers may get a start in life, so as to be able “some day” to 
assist them. Secondly, that they may not be without the amount of 


> 


» 


dress necessary to enable them to present themselves ‘“ respectably 
in public, and await the advent of the long- hoped- for husband who 
is to come to their relief. If he does not put in an appearance, no 
life can be more wretched than that of this young lady, con- 
demned to poverty and idleness, or, at the best, to shame-faced 
labour, concealed as a crime, because the class in society to which 
she belongs would expel her from its ranks if it knew that she 
demeaned herself by any other work than that of managing her 


household. Few, indeed, are the avocations which are open to 
women in Spain, but fewer still are the women of the middle class 
who can make up their minds to exercise them. <A few years ago, a 


lady, Martina Castells, graduated in medicine. The illustrated 
papers published her portrait as that of a remarkable and singular 
female. At the present time there exists between the woman of the 
middle class and the woman of the people the profound difference 
that, whereas the latter considers it her duty to gain her living, the 
“bourgeoise”’ is under the impression that she ought to be main- 
tained entirely by the work of the men. This is why women in 
the middle class are more dependent, more conventional, and 
less spontaneous. The woman of the people may be a some- 
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what coarse figure, but she is certainly much more of a firwll 
than the bourgeoise. This latter—she must not be offended, it; 
her teacher’s fault, not her own—passes her life expecting, iff 
might almost say lying in wait for, a husband. From her earj 
years she has continually had it dinned into her that the og 
career open to her is matrimony, and she acts on the advice. I wil 








not say that love, so natural and amiable in youth, has nothigt 
to do with it; what I do say is, that this love savours of ui 
tarianism, as it is the only form of the struggle for existence me 
which women may compete. The modest middle-class family gti! Ato Q 
its meals to enable the daughters to present themselves ‘on the tha 
promenade, at the theatre, or evening party, suitably got-up ani bof 
well equipped in all the weapons suitable for husband-huntiy,) int 
Marriage, and the advantages that ensue from it, being the oy tut 
aspiration of the bourgeoise, her parents do their best to educa: lin 
her conformably to masculine ideas and prejudices, and to keep he ha 
in that just mean with a tendency to impassiveness which, as I hay 9 th 
already said, is desired by Spaniards in their better halves. Although WM ex 
there still exist men who commend absolute ignorance in wom) m 
the majority are beginning to prefer, at least in practical life, J) h 
wife who, without being ambitious of solid and serious instructig,) b 
has a shadow, veneer, or varnish of schooling which makes h 


“ presentable.” He who does not wish for learning in his wik(® g 
wishes for “education,” especially in all that is showy and orm 9 1 
mental. Progress is no vain word, seeing that nowadays a middle @ 1 
class husband would blush that his wife should not know how t a 
write or read. Ilistory, elocution, astronomy, mathematics ar] \ 
studies still looked upon with some suspicion by men ; philosophy ‘ 


and the dead languages would be excessive. On the other hani!® 1 
an agreement has been arrived at, and modern languages, geography,| 9 
music, and drawing are looked upon with favour, provided they ar 
taken up in a purely amateur spirit and do not become serious pu: 
suits. Painting on china, decorating cups and saucers, daubing| 
“moonlight effects,” is regarded favourably. Frequenting mu- 
seums, studying nature, sketching from the living model, is looked | 
upon with disfavour, To be able to read the Figaro in French and 
Walter Scott in English, good. ‘To read Horace in Latin, dreadful! 

This system of education in which half shades prevail, and ia 
which solidity and depth are regarded as improper, has the 
inevitable result of limiting, checking, and narrowing womer, | 
dwarfing their natural growth, and keeping them in continual child) 
hood. Its character is purely superficial, it is at the most a white- 
wash of education, and even where it can infuse some traces and 
scraps of knowledge, it can never give a proper stimulus to intel- 
lectual activity. 
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Whilst female education is so weak intellectually it is not 
much better practically. The knowledge of the facts of hygiene 
nd physiology, so necessary for the preservation of health, and the 
ringing up of children ; the rudiments of the culinary art ; the prac- 


Bitice of scrupulous cleanliness and rigorous order; the comprehension 


I yiof that poetry which is communicated to the home by the delicate 
Ithinimtaste of a woman; none of these form part of the dowry brought 


L the 
ting 


Ole 


| 


| 


Sby the “ bourgeoise’’ to her husband, Sometimes she is ignorant of 





Seven the most simple details of actual life, and does not know how 
Hto arrange linen in the press or how to keep the lamp clean. More 


Sthan this; even in making her own person attractive, the woman 


Bot the middle classes does not give proof of that energy and 


Fintelligence which are, paradoxical as it may seem, the result of cul- 
Fture rather than of vanity. Listlessness, carelessness, lymphatic 
plimpness, lack of cold water, badly-cared-for hair, teeth, and 
hands, bad taste in the choice of dress and ornaments, the want of 
| the intellectual element in life betrayed by the meaningless or coarse 
expression of eyes and features; all this contributes to make the 
middle-class Spaniard attractive only during a short period of girl- 
hood, during which, bright, trim, and engaging, she awaits the hus- 
band who is to ‘‘ end her troubles.”’ 

In expressing myself thus, I must again repeat, I am indicating 
general tendencies, not invariable facts. It would be easy to dispute 
my assertion by quoting instances. And I must again remind the 
reader of a fact that must never be lost sight of, that the woman is 
as the man deliberately makes her, and that, considering her disad- 
vantages, the Spanish woman’s energy and initiative show the admir- 
able material which enters into her composition. Many of the good 
things that are not taught her she guesses and attains by virtue of 
mother wit. And on subjects which are within her reach, and on 
which she is allowed to have an opinion, she almost always surpasses 
the stronger sex in sagacity and good sense. 

Some attribute to the climate, others to the intellectual inequality 
that prevails between the two sexes, the fact that the home life in Spain 
is wanting in intimacy. The husband sallies forth to his business or 
amusement ; he passes his evenings in the café, the casino, or even in 
the street, rarely or never accompanied by his wife. One of the things 
that struck me most on my first visit to France, was to see so many 
couples in the streets of Paris. In Spain this is not the custom, 
and to give the arm to one’s companion is considered bad taste. 
Amongst us the stay-at-home man is looked down upon; he would 
be considered as spiritless ; the life which women are obliged to lead 
being so circumscribed, and the sphere of their activity so restricted, 
a man cannot without danger impose the same limitations upon 


himself, 
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Abandoned by their husbands the wives are driven to the sane 
courses, and the Spanish woman so devoted to home during the jail 
century is becoming a great gadabout. This is one of the | points j 
which the change ‘wi been most radical. In small places she has, 
excuse for passing her time in the streets ; in large cities a pretext; 
easily found, shops, visits, church-going, this or that sight to} 7 
seen. It cannot be doubted that this taste for gadding about reve 
some deficiency in the family life. I do not believe, like Luis Viyall 
that women endanger their fair fame by going out often, I only afl 
that going out so as to “ get away from home”’ shows a want db 
domestic life and a sort of horror of solitude which is an unmistakab 
sign of an empty head. 

Ww ith regard to the reputations of Spanish women of the midi 
class it may be said that there is more virtue than vice in them, thatn} 
general they are faithful to their husbands; and even if they hart . 4 
once made a false step it is exceptional to see one abandon herself tf 























a worthless and licentious life. In spite of this it is my opinion the py 
if statistics could be got together on a subject naturally so delicar the 
and difficult, the backslidings of the middle class would be found i % 
be more frequent than those of the highest. The reason is simpk 
The wife of the Government clerk, solicitor, or doctor is less observe] : | le: 
and enjoys greater liberty than the lady of high lineage, well knom)® ay 
surrounded by servants, and accustomed never to go out except te D 
her carriage. Nobody talks about the bourgeoise, or if they dj 
talk it is only in a restricted circle; on the lady of high position al} 





n 
eyes are fixed. The former is more exposed to danger, because sh ¢ 
is easier of access, less noticed, and her intrigues make no scandal ( 
I allude, of course, to the inhabitant of populous centres who occupie}® , 


no lofty position, for a woman of political notoriety will be observe 
as much in her smallest actions as a princess of the blood. Nord 
the women of the middle class enjoy this immunity in small places 
Every “lady” who wears silk is a matter of remark in a littl] 
village; for this reason, the standard of morality amongst the middk 
class in the provinces is fairly high. 

Even in the capital, in spite of the passionate nature of the Spanish 
nation, I do not notice any relaxation of morals. This question of 
morality between the two. sexes requires most careful treatment 
We must not allow ourselves to be frightened by ridiculous bugbears 
or be led to take up the cry that the world is going to the bad esate 
of matters as old as the world itself, and which are perhaps less prev 
lent, less shameless, and less coarse than at other periods of history 
Woman in Spain is not depraved, though she is very much dwarfed, 
very wanting in ideal. {i 

The Spanish bourgeoise is generally somewhat of a snob. Hef 
tendency is to vulgarity, and on that side she sins. As a result 0 
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he mediocrity to which she is systematically condemned by her 
social position, she is wanting in aplomb, spontaneity, and distinc- 
4 ion. The just mean in religion; the just mean, bordering upon 
“ ndifference, in patriotism; total extinction in politics, and the 
4 
= 
2 


2 


ms 


48 E onsecration of her mental activities to trifles and details, have 
‘tifproduced a woman of dwarfed stature, good at the bottom, of pleas- 

ing and amiable exterior, naturally acute and witty, but lacking in 
VeliP earnestness, often less disinterested, and always more _ poor- 
i . spirited than the man. Her character sometimes possesses delight- 
“SB ful by-ways, but she is lacking in what painters call “boldness.” 
tS Without being either stupid or bad, she is, I repeat, “ outrée” and 
abl vulgar. As the springs of feeling are not dried up within her, she is 
capable of transformation when her affections are at stake, and rises 
to grandeur at the bedside of her sick child or dying parent. Instinct 
is for women of this kind a better guide than understanding. 

Another cause of vulgarity in the middle-class is its eagerness to 
») imitate the nobility, what we call here “the wish without the power.” 
4 From this eagerness results the curiosity and interest with which 
te they read the “fashionable news,” a species of literature formerly 
b a only cultivated by “ La Epoca,” the organ of the Conservative 
‘5 party, but now run after by all the papers. Ladies there are who 
4 learn by heart the list of the jewels of the Maryuesa de la Laguna, 
a and are thoroughly conversant with the favourite colours of the 
: Duquesa de Alba, whom they familiarly call Fernan Nuiez. 

* Last year, at the Barcelona Exhibition, I had an opportunity of 
noticing the feverish interest taken by women of the middle-class in 
the most insignificant actions of ladies of high rank. When the 
Queen went out for a walk, when she entered the theatre, thousands 
of ladies awaited her in eager expectation (the men were con- 
spicuous by their absence), and this not from any sympathy with 
Royalist ideas, but simply from female curiosity. They waited 
standing for hours and hours to seize and comment on the details of 
her dress and the manner in which her hair and that of her ladies-in- 
waiting was arranged. ‘“Fernan Nuiez is wearing a cloak like 
the one you ordered in Paris.” ‘Look at La Condesa de Sastago, 
her capote is wider than the Queen’s.”” “ What a beautiful sunshade, 
with an ivory handle!” Such was the gist of the remarks all the 
time till the carriage came in view ; and all this with the anxiety 
of people studying a model which they intend to imitate to the 
utmost of their power. 

Anyone who saw in the park two young ladies, one the daughter 

of a police-magistrate and the other heiress to a title and £4,000 a 

year would take them at first for two sisters. The same hat, the 

same cut of dress, the same dark parasol, and above all the same 
frank and lofty bearing, the same reserved and side-long bow. Look 
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closer, however, at these two figures which seem so similar, an 
you will see that they resembie each other as the modern gy 
resembles the coin of ancient stamp. Their dresses are similar, 
shape, but in one the cut of the fashionable dressmaker is apparey 
in the other the laborious arrangement made by the light of 

» rT’ . *% 
paraffin lamp at home. The walk and movements of the one are oy) 














a poor imitation ; in the girl of the middle class a certain amount ¢ 





timidity is noticeable combined with a certain amount of stiffness and 






affectation, which she can never shake off because the freedom gqj 






ease bestowed by a brilliant position are unattainable by those wh§ 
do not possess it and cannot be replaced by a careful education an ¢ " 
a wide and agreeable culture. This stiffness, which is in reality § pees 
only produced by the fear of appearing ridiculous and the lack of : um 
the candour necessary for remaining contentedly in one’s true pos. eect 
esire 





tion, is what betrays the middle-class woman in certain circles of 
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society. ‘ % 
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The desire to imitate the aristocracy shows a want of independene ff . ) 
and energy in the woman of the middle class. It may be answer .* 


that it is better to imitate countesses and duchesses than “ cocottes” 


Sa 


and actresses, as is done in France. I answer that all imitation js 
undesirable, and if neither bad women nor actresses are copied her _ 
(and heaven forfend that I should confound the one with the other), 
it is because amongst us they do not arouse the same amountof PE 
curiosity as in Paris. This is proved by reading the daily pres, 
No reporter informs the public of how the Duke of X.’s or the 
banker Z.’s mistress dresses ; nor breaks through the privacy which 
enwraps the life of Madame Mendoza Tenorio or Madame Tuba 
when off the stage. On the other hand, we are regularly regaled 
with accounts of the dresses, jewels, sayings, thoughts, dinners, and 
journeyings of the ladies of the nobility. 

In Spain actresses—at least during the last twenty years—live in 


: , : : om 
modest retirement, with no outbreaks of Bohemian ostentation or © 
eccentricity. It often happens that when they marry they renounce a, 
the profession and dedicate themselves entirely to the labours and F a 

. “er 


duties of home. This, though far from blameworthy, proves that Ff 
they were wanting in the bright spark of enthusiastic genius which 
makes the true artist. Possibly this half-heartedness has something 
to do with the decline of the theatre and the increasing lack of good 
actresses, which is making the creation of female character for the 
stage almost impossible in these days—a loss deplored by all our 
play-writers. 

In a study on Spanish women I cannot omit a department of life in 
which the aristocracy, the middle class, and the people are intermixed 
and live in common. I mean the nunneries. Although there exist 
convents which are preferred for high-born novices, like Las Huelgas 
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Ba Las Salesas, and in some admission is only granted to those who 
on n show four quarterings, the fact remains that in many convents of 
oncepcionistas, Benedictines, and Capuchines, the rich and noble 
dy who has been induced to take the veil by a religious impulse, or a 
sappointed affection, prays in the convent chapel side by side with 
he humble domestic servant who has had to depend on charity to 
nable her to amass the dowry necessary for a “ bride of Christ.” 
he remark I wish to make with regard to nuns in Spain is that 
hey also, strange as it may seem, are undergoing a transformation, 
» inevitable 1 onal of the course of events. The old-fashioned type 











lg nun, who passed her life in contemplation, psalm-singing, making 
4 veetmeats, almond-paste, scapularies, and pin-cushions, is gradually 
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iving place to the modern sister, less conventional and more 
ractical, dedicated by preference to teaching or works of charity, 
esirous to learn and anxious to model herself on the French sisters, 
Who, together with the convents of the Sacré Caur, and other insti- 
utions of the same nature, have brought about this radical change 
1 the cloister life of Spain. Nowadays the romantic, old- 
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Mashioned convents, with their double jalousies bristling with spikes, 
Mund their melancholy gardens, enclose 4 in high walls, within which 
ithe life was purely contemplative and ascetic, are becoming rarcr and 
Bore deserted. The religious institutions which gain in popularity 
pre, as I have pointed out, the half-secular ones, which interest 
Bhemselves in succouring the poor and educating nists. Amongst 
Kharitable institutions I must cite, as a recent Spanish foundation, 
j he Little Sisters of the Poor (Las Hermanitas de los Pobres). In 
Meaching, the guiding spirit comes from France. Our own nuns, 
| ' ho are, of course, much the same as their lay compatriots, are 

eginning to understand that in order to teach, it is necessary first 
Mo learn; and perhaps, in a year or two, the standard of female 
Peulture in the convents will rise—a necessary condition to their 
Mmaintenance and prosperity. 

In Spain the common people more than any other class preserve 
ithe national character and the fundamental ideas and feelings conse- 
“crated by tradition. I suppose this is the case in every country, 
Hand that the purest national types, moral and physical, are to be 
Hiound amongst the commonalty and specially amongst the women. 
BStill a great difference exists between the women in town, village, 
Band country; and we may even say that in Spain there exist at heoet 
ten or twelve widely different popular female types. 

4 Where can be found a greater contrast than that which is afforded 
Hby the women of the large Spanish towns, the ouvriére of 
Cataluiia on the one hand and the “ chula”’ of Madrid on the other. 

The Catalans have acquired already the special characteristics of a 
© hard- working and very advanced race; and it may be affirmed that 
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the native of Paris, neat and businesslike as she is, is not mo 
so than the woman of Barcelona, either as regards cleanliness; » 


diligence, or the conviction, if I may so express it, that work isp 
duty and a privilege. She differs from the Parisienne in bejp 


less wily and engaging with customers, if she is behind the counter 


or in gaining a tip for any service she may render. But good only} 
the charming simplicity and neatness of her dress, a business-like yj 3 


practical turn of mind, aspiration to comforts gained by the sweat 
her brow, and a fund of healthy independence born of her devotio, 
to work, make the ouwvriéve or manufacturing hand of Cataluja, 
woman of a late and civilised age in the full signification of the wor 
On the other hand, the woman of the town quarter of Madrid 
much more interesting subject for the artist,—is a survival of th 
past, a relic of old Spain; hers is the face which adorns fans gp) 
tambourines: she is the model that is used by students of manner} 
such as Mesonero Romanos or Perez Galdos. Descendant of th 


, 





majas and mano/as of old, the “chula”’ cultivates as an art an w. 
abashed freedom of speech, a hasty and reckless temper, an intensity 
of feeling, and all the fervour of unbridled passions. The “ chula’s”| 
hands are as free and ready as her tongue, and she is capable ¢ 
picking a quarrel with the sun itself; she is also capable of giving 
the clothes she has on to relieve misery. Noble and beautiful trait 
alternate in her with others equally coarse, shameless and barbarow 
When the former are in the ascendant it is impossible not to lov 
her. The conversation of the “chula”’ is full of wit, her actions ar 
always determined by and spring directly from the heart or imagim. 
tion ; she never calculates and her unreflecting brightness is as attra. 
tive as the spontaneity, mischievousness, and amusing sallies of: 
little child. 

The “ chula” is generous and disinterested, and does not fear | 
undergo cruel privations and incessant sacrifices to secure the comfor 
or satisfy the caprices of the object of her affections. As the burs 
of feeling.in the “chula” are not governed by reflection, it often hap: 
pens that she wastes treasures of affection and passion on the mos 
undeserving of mankind. With the labour of her hands, sometime 
even with the wages of her shame, the “chula” often feeds anl| 
clothes some bullfighter out of work or some loathsome and degradel| 
ruffian. Madrid abounds in couples, of whom the man lives only t0 
satisfy his low and vicious tastes, passing his mornings in bed an(| 












































his evenings at the café, continually drunk, and with the cigarette | 


always between his lips, whilst the woman works like a slave so thal 
her despicable companion may not lack money to enable him to cot- 
tinue his life of debauchery and idleness. It seems scarcely neces 
sary to add that the “chula’s” affection leads her to such strange 
extremes that, though irritable and proud with others, from het 


lover she puts up with blows and all sorts of bad treatment; it would | 
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© almost appear as if even humiliation and suffering bound her to him 
almos 

| who inflicted it. After a beating from her “ sweetheart,” the “chula” 

appears as affectionate as a turtle dove, and as docile as a lamb. 
Needless to say, the “chula” is not exactly what may be 


x 


Sapte 


called a model of strictness and austerity. Indeed, the ranks of 
prostitution draw many of their recruits from this class, from 
which, together with the lower orders of Andalusia, are chosen the 


99 


Spanish bayaderes, who are known as singers of ‘ flamenco ” songs 


and dancers of “flamenco” dances. Nevertheless, to return to the 
' general conception on which this essay is founded, I maintain that 
the “chula” (woman) is better than the ‘“ chulo” (man), in spite 
of all her faults. Warm-heartedness and acuteness, enthusiasm and 











disinterestedness, sometimes save her from infection in the pol- 
juted atmosphere in which she lives, and make her a brave and 
honest woman, whilst preserving all the impulsiveness and “ gracia ”’ 
of her class. Even after being dragged through the mire the 
“chula,” who deserves the name, does not entirely lose a certain ele- 
ment of attractiveness and romance, which is not to be found 
amongst such persons in Paris, where vice is purely a business trans- 
action. If heart and feeling are required, they may be found in the 
“chula” of Madrid. If this woman were only capable of education ! 

But if she were capable of education (the difficulty crops up 
again) she would no longer be a “chula,” and her lively sparkle would 
be gone. 

The Andalusian resembles the woman of the lower orders of Madrid, 
but she is more timid and religious, and in some towns like Seville 
and Cadiz, she is very orderly and attentive to her household affairs. 
The old stock prevails in the southern provinces; the cigar manu- 
factories are the only industrial centres in Andalusia and it is a 
well-known fact that the cigarreras form a separate and distinct 
class, differing from the ourriéve, who acquires imperceptibly a French 
type, or at least loses the picturesque air which is preserved in all 
its brilliancy by the cigarrera. Graceful descriptions of the cigar 
makers of Seville have been written, representing them with bunches 
of roses in their hair, and their turned-up sleeves showing their 
olive-skinned arms, with their animated and free chatter, and their 
noisy and brisk activity. Nowadays when the notorious pronuncia- 
nuentos are becoming things of the past, riots amongst the cigarreras 
are frequent, and the office of manager of the manufactories of 
Seville or Madrid can only be held by a man of great coolness and 
energy. ‘These women,” the head of the manufactory at Madrid 
remarked to me the other day, “are at the bottom deserving of 
sympathy; they have the best of hearts, and by good treatment you 
can do what you like with them ; but their sense of justice is so fully 
developed and strong, that I pity that manager whom they should 
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have reason to consider as unjust. They are capable of tearing hip 
to pieces in a moment of excitement.” 

All the ourriére class in Spain, as well as the cigar-makers, hy 
been somewhat bitten with the Republican ideas so well fitted to flat, 
in theory that thirst of justice which is distinctive of the lone 
orders. But, by a seeming inconsistency which may easily be ¢. 
plained, the Republican owvriéve in Spain continues to be superst. 
tiously religious, attends special services, and lavishes attentions 
the saints and virgins of her choice; she preserves her respect {i 
kings, for whom she conceives a loyal sentiment bordering on fan. 
ticism if ever she receives from them some mark of kindness, » 
insignificant sign of good will and care. The Spanish woman of th 
lower orders preserves for ever the recollection of kindness donet 
her, and, in short, of any trait of generosity and good feeling, eve 
though no profit result to herself. The most insignificant action 
if they bear the impress of a kindly nature, move her to an incredib 
degree. Last year in one of the streets of Zaragoza, I noticed : 
blind man, who was groping amongst the stones of the road in 
search of a copper piece which he had dropped. I pitied the pom 
man, and taking a silver piece of the value of a franc from my hané-| 
bag, I gave it to him. At the same moment I was surprised to hea 
a chorus of blessings showered on me by a group of poor women. | 
could not help laughing; a franc is such a small matter to provok 
so much enthusiasm. I reflected afterwards, and saw that the ap- 
proval expressed by these women resulted from the fact that my 
conduct, though in no degree surprising, fell in with their inmos 
sentiments: each one of them would gladly have given the beggar a 
franc, or even more had she been able. 











One of the most strongly marked types of women in Spain is th 
native of the Basque Provinces. She differs in every respect from thi 
Spanish woman as imagined by foreigners, passionate, languid, aut | 
Eastern ; on the contrary, the woman of Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Alavi 
is a figure with severe, one might almost say, harsh and rugged out- 
lines, the most moral and Christian woman in all Europe. | appeal 
to social statistics, and I think they will not belie me. The Basque 
race is a race apart in Spain itself; it is believed on good grounds 
that the Basques are descended, if not from aborigines in tht 
rigorous sense of the word, at least from the first tribe that migrated, | 
ages ago, to the Iberian Peninsula. It is beyond question that the 
ethnical and moral characteristics of the Euskarian race mark it off | 
from the other races of Spain, and it has no affinity with the m- 
habitants of the rest of the Cantabrian littoral in spite of the sim | 
larity of country and climate. Whereas the Asturian or Galician 
woman presents a rounded contour and a soft type of features, the 
Basque is hard and angular in outline, and unyielding obsti- 
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S nacy is written on her brow. Cleanly, industrious, and grave, her 


purity seems temperamental, for, as I have often heard it stated, 


} many Euskarian peasant women are completely impervious to the 


» tender passion. 





They marry because they regard it as a duty to have 
a household, and they aspire to maternity, which they do not admit 
outside the marriage bond. Their fidelity and purity, the merit of 
which I will leave moralists to discuss, are absolute. It is true that 
the general standard of morality in the Basque country is much 
higher than in the rest of Spain, and I need not repeat that to hope 
for very pure women where men are extremely immoral is signally 
inconsistent. Fifteen years ago the sister provinces still retained 
a lofty patriarchal stamp, a spice of Homeric virtue which did not 
prevent them, lying as they do so near to France, from being the 
most advanced and industrious part of our country, with the 
exception of Cataluna. The upholders of the “ fueros”’ or legislative 
independence of the region assert that, since the termination of the 
Civil War, and the suppression of these venerable privileges, 
the Basque country is, little by little, losing the purity of its 
manners, the simplicity and innocence of its character, and all its 
home-grown virtues. There is one more sacrifice that new Spain 
has been obliged to offer up on the altar of constitutional liberty. 
The Basque Provinces and Navarre have always been the hotbed of 
the Carlist rebellion; and those who are well acquainted with that 
country state that it would not surprise them if the insurrection 
broke out again and further bloodshed ensued, so tenacious are the 
Basques of the unyielding religious spirit and of federal monarchy. 

The Basque woman, so insensible and unbending in the field of 
passion, shows herself ardent in that of politics when she believes 
her traditional beliefs endangered. During the Civil War the basque 
women gave proof of a heroism equalled only by that of the Spartans. 
The mother of three sons, when the two elder had died on the battle- 
field, came forward and offered the youngest also, “ for the Liberals 
to kill.” A whole volume might be filled with traits of sublime 
fanaticism manifested during the Carlist war. 

In other parts of Spain women do not manifest the same enthu- 
siasm in politics or coolness in love as in the Basque provinces. On 
the contrary, it may be affirmed that the passionate romance now 
exiled from the educated classes has taken refuge in certain Spanish 
provinces ; and every day the newspapers contain an account of some 
double suicide, resembling in the circumstances that of Prince 
Rudolf of Austria, with the difference that its hero and heroine 
are a poor soldier and a sempstress or a washerwoman. Only among 
the people is found the man who binds himself to his sweetheart with 
the many folds of the Spanish sash, and, carefully wrapping her 
skirts about her lower limbs, with a kind of posthumous jealousy, 
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that modesty may not be offended in the death-struggle, first sey) 
a bullet to her heart and then blows out his own brains. 

In sketching rapidly a map of Spain arranged according to } 
various types of women, I should ‘wish to mark them out in three» 
four principal divisions. A certain analogy exists between the Basqys 
and the Catalans, in spite of the impassive nature and the respect {iy 
tradition of the former. Between the Andalusian and Madrid diy, 
sions the resemblance is very close. If it were my purpose to seek 
a forgotten past the reason for this similarity in character, I shou 
say that it reveals the preponderance of the Semitic or African ¢. 
ment. The woman of the central plateau, the Castilian, is a mixty 


of the Celtic with the original Iberian race. In spite of mark 





differences, some similarity exists between her and the Galician 
Basque. The purely Celtic division, namely, the Asturias and Galiciy 
which so closely resembles the Basque Provinces in its physical chy. 
racteristics and its climate, produces, thanks to the difference of raq 
a female who forms a complete contrast to her Basque sister. | 
Galician or Asturian woman is tender-hearted, politics do not troubl; 
her, and she cares nothing for the constitution, or whether Du 
Carlos or Alfonso XII. be king. Devoted to her children, she wouli 
not think of sacrificing them in the struggle for a social Utopia 
and as regards susceptibility to the tender passion, it is sufficient t 
state that it rarely happens that a Galician peasant-woman goes t 
the altar without having already a family. We must not omit t 
state that, carrying out the ideas of Jean Jucques Rousseau, 1! 
peasant women of this Celtic division, though free in manners beior 
marriage, are afterwards generally faithful to their husbands. 
Throughout the length and breadth of Spain the women help t] 
men in agricultural labour, for the equality of the sexes, thoug! 
denied by the written code and in social spheres in which life 
idle, is established by the poverty of the peasant, the journeyman 


i 





and the farmer. In my own country, Galicia, women in delicat 
health, or with children at the breast, may be seen digging th 
ground, sowing the maize and wheat, and cutting the grass for th 
cattle. This severe labour raises no protest amongst the profound 
theorists who, on the least attempt to widen the sphere of women’s 
activity in other directions, exclaim, full of pious horror, “Wome 
ought to confine themselves to the bosom of their families, for thei 
sole purpose in life is to fulfil the duties of wife and mother.” The 
poor home of the needy peasant woman, where food and firing ar 
wanting, and where the rain and storm beat in, is almost always 
empty. The mistress has been emancipated by a liberator, eternal, 
merciless, and deaf—Necessity. MuiniA Parpo Bazan. 


ad The kditoi of th as Revit w does not under ti ke lo return any Manuscripts. 
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